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INTEODUCTION TO THE MONASTERY. 


It would bo difficult to assign any good reason why the author of Ivanhoe, 
after using, in that work, all art he possessed to remove the person- 
agoH, action, and manners of tho tale, to a distance from his own country, 
sliould ehooso for the scene of his next attempt tho colobratcd ruins of 
Melrose, in the immediate neighbourhood of his own residence. But tho 
reason, or caprice, which dictated his change of system, has entirely escaped 
his recollection, nor is it worth while to attempt recalling wh^t must be a 
matter of very little consequence. 

Thegenenil ])ian of the story was, to conjoin two characters in that bust¬ 
ling and contentious ago, who, thrown into situations which gave them 
different views on the subject of tho Reformation, should, with the same 
sincerity and purity of intention, dedicate themselves, the one to the sup¬ 
port of the sinking fabric of tho Catholic Church, tho other to the establish¬ 
ment of the Reformed doctrines. It was supposed that some interesting 
subjects for narrative might bo derived from opposing two such eiithusiasis 
to esich other in tho path of life, and contrasting the real worth of both with 
thek [nxssions and prejudices. The ^^calities of Melrose suited well tho 
sceneiy of tho ju’oposed story; the ruins themselves form a splendid theatro 
for any tragic incident which might be brought forward ; joined to tho 
vicinity of tho fine river, with all its tributary streams, flowing through a 
country which has been the scene of so much fierce fighting, and is rich 
with so many recollections of foimer times, and lying almost under the 
immediate eye of tho author, by whom they wore to be used in composition. 

The situation possessed further rocommendations. On the opposite bimk 
of the 'IV'ocd might bo scon tho remains of ancient enclosures, suri'oundod 
bv sycamores and ash-trocs of considerable size. These had once formed 
/.he crofts or arable ground of a village, now reduced to a single hut, tho 
abode of a fisherman, wdio also manjiges a ferry. Tho cottagers, oven fflff 
church which once existed thoi‘0, have sunk into vestiges hardly U) be traced 
without visiting tho spot, tho inhabitants having gradually witbdmwn to 
tho more prosperous tewn of Galashiels, which has risen into consideration, 
within two miles of their iieighbourluK)d. Superstitious old, however, has 
tenanted the deserted groves with aerial beings, to supply the want of tho 
mortal tenants who have deserted it. The ruined and abandoned church¬ 
yard of Boldsido has been long believed to be haunted by the Fairies, and 
the deep broad current of the Tweed, wheelffi^n moonlight round the foot 
of the steep bank, with tho number of trees originally planted for sltelter 
round tho fields of the cottagers, but now presenting the effect of scattered 
and doUichcd groves, fill up tho idea which one would form in imagination 
(■or a scene that Oberon and Queen Mab miglit love to revel in. There are 
evenings when the spectator might believe, with Fatlier Chaucer,^that the 

Queen of Paeiy, 

Witii harj), and pipe, and sympliony, 

Were dwelling in tho i)laee.” 
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AnothoV, and even a laqre familiar irefuge ofielfin ^0 pf triMTHbu 
is to ba^ust^d), Is tdie.gleii^of the mer,‘ or nasied t|^ A|^n, 

which Mb iilto the U^eod from tho nortli^arorWbhwfc a quarter of*a alild 
abovft th<rpresent bridge. As tbo streamlet finds its way behind Lord 
fiommorvillo's hunting-seat, called the Pavilion, its valley has been popu¬ 
larly termed the Fairy Dean, or rather the Nameless Doan,,because of the 
supposed ill-luck attached by the popular faith of ancient times, to any one 
who might name or allude to tho race, whom our fathers distinguished as 
the Good Neighbours, a^ul tho Highlanders called Daoiuo Shio, or Mon of 
Peace ; rather by way compliment, than on account of any particular 
idea of friendship or pacific relation which either Highlaaider or Bordc 
entertained towaids irritable beings whom they thus distinguished, or 
supposed them to boar to humanity. 

in evidence of the actual operations of the fairy people ovonat this time, 
little pieces of calcareous matter aro fouiicl in the glen after a flood, wliich 
either the labours of those tiny artists, or the eddies of tho brook among 
the stones, have formed into a fantastic resomblanco of cups, saucers, basins, 
and tho like, in which children who gather thorn protend to discern fairy 
utensils. ^ 

Besides those circumstanoes of romantic locality, mea pmipcra regn-a (as 
Captain Dalgotty denominates his terriU>ry of Drurnthwacket) aro bounded 
by a small but deep lake, from wliich eyes that yet look on the light are 
said to have seen tho water-bull ascend, and shako the hills with his roar. 

Indeed, the country around Melrose, if possessing loss of romantic beauty 
than some other scenes in Scotland, is connected with so many associations 
of a fanciful nature, in winch the imagination takes delight, us might well 
induce one even loss attached to the spot than tho author, to ncconuncMlatc, 
after a genei'al manner, the imaginaiy scones ho was framing to tho locali¬ 
ties to which ho was partial. But it%ould be a misapprehension to suppose, 
that, because Melrose may in general pass for Konnaquhair, or because it 
agrees with scones of the Monastery in tho circumstances of the drawbridge, 
the mill-dam, and other points of resomblanco, that therefore an accunite 
or perfect local similitude is to l>o found in all the particulars of the picture. 
It was not the purpose of the autlior to present a landsctqie cojiied from 
nature, hut a piece of composition, in which a real scene, with which lip is 
familiar, had afforded him some leading outlluos. Tims the resomblanco 
of tho imaginary Gleudearg with tho real vale of tho Alien, is far from being 
minute, nor did tho author aim at identifying them. This must apixrar 
plain to all who know the actual cliaracter of the Glen of Allen, and hav^ 
*t2ken the trouble to read tho account of the imaginary Glendeai^. The 
stream in the latter case is described as wandoring down a romantic little 
valley, shifting iUolf, aftei tlio fashion of such a brook, from one side to 
the otlicr, as it can most eimily find its passage, and touching n^>t)iing in 
its progi'oss that gives token of cultivation. It rises near a solitaiy tower, 
the abode of a supposed church-vassal, and tho scene of several incidents 
in tho liomance. 

Tho real Allen, on the contrary, after traversing tlio romantic ravin© 
called the Nameless Dean'*tftrown off from side to side alternately, like a 
billiard-ball repelled by the sides of tho table on which it has been played, 
and in that part of its coumo resembling tbo stream which pours down 
Glendoarg, may be traced upwards into a more open country, whore tho 
banks retreat farther from each other, and tlie vole exhibits a good deal of 
dry ground, which has not boon neglected by the active cultivators of tho 
dinJrict. ^It arrives, too, at a sort of termination, stinking in itself, hu? 
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totally irroooncilablo with the nan'ativo of the Romance. Instead of a single 
|ieol-li<>u90, or border tower of defence, such as Damo GlondiDning is sup¬ 
posed to Imvo inhabited, the head of the Allen, abff&t five mil^ above its 
junctioivvitli the Twood, shows three ruins of liorder bouses, b^onging to 
different proprietors, and each, from the dcsiro of mutual support so natural 
to troublcsom* times, situated at the extremity of the property of which it 
. is the principal messtiage. One of these is tho ruinous mansion-house of 
Ilillslap, formerly tho property of tho Cairncrosses, and now of Mr Innos 
of Stow; a second the tower of Colmslio, an rJicient inlioritence of tho 
Borthwick family, as is testiftod by their crest, tho Goat’s Head, which 
■ '(sts on the ruin ; a thii’d, the bouse of Langshaw, also ruinous, bu^ near 
which tho proprietor, Mr Baillie of Jorviswood and Mollerstain, has bbilt a 
small shooting-box. 

All these ruins, so strangely ^luddled together in a very solitary spot, 
have recollections and traditions of their own, hut none of thorn bear the 
most distant resemblance to tho descriptions in tho Koinanco of the Mon¬ 
astery ; and as tho author could hardly have erred so grossly regarding a 
sjjot within a morning’s rido of liis own house, the inference is, that no re¬ 
semblance was intended. Ilillslap is remembered by tho humours of tho 
last inhabitants, two or three elderly ladies, of tho class of Miss Kaylands, 
in tho Old Manor House, though less important by birth and fortune. 
Colmslie is commemorated in song:— 

** Colmslte stands on Colmslie hill, 

'file water it flows round Colmslte mill; 

The mill and the kilu gtmg bonnily. 

And it's up with the whippers of Colmslie 1 ’* 

Langshaw, although larger than t]jo other inansions assembled at the 
head of the supposed Glondearg, has notliing about it more remarkable than 
tho inscription of tho present proprietor over his shooting-lodgo— Utinam, 
hatic etiai/i viris impleam amids —a modest wish, wliich I know no on© 
moro capable of attaining upon an extended scale, than the gentleman who 
has expressed it upon a limited one. 

Having thus shown that I could say something of these desolated towers, 
which the desire of .social intercourse, or tho facility of mutual defence, had 
drawn together at the head of this Glen, I need not add any further reason 
to show that tliore is no rosemblanco between them and the solitary habi¬ 
tation of Dame Elspeth Glendimiing. Beyond these dwellings are some 
remains of natural wood, and a considerable portion of morass and boa» 
but I would not advise any who may l)e curious in localities, to spend 
time in looking for the fountain and holly-troo of the White Irndy. 

Wliilo I am on tho subject, 1 may add that Captain Glutterbuck, the 
imaginary editor of tBe MoDastcry, has no real prototype in tho village of 
Melrose or neighbourhood, that ever I saw or heard of. To give some 
individuality to this personage, he is described as a character which somo- 
times occurs in actum society—a person who, having spent his life withixi 
the necessary duties of a tochnical profcssiQp.^rom wliich he has been at 
length emancipated, finds himself without any occupation whatever, and 
is apt to becoiuo the prey of ennui, until he discerns some petty subject of 
investigation commonsurfite to liis talents, the study of which gives him 
cmidoyment in solitudo ; while tho conscious possession of information 
noouliar to liimsolf, adds to his consequence in society. I have often 
•bscrvcil, that the lighter and trivial branches of antiquarian study are 
•ingularly useful in relieving vacuity of such a kind, and have known tkofai 
•iorvo many a Captain Glutterbuck to retreat upon; I was therefo.e a 
deal surpriso<l, when 1 found the antiquaiian Captain identified with a 
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neiprhbour and friend of my own, who could never have l>oon conA)imded 
with him by jfny ono wlio had re^ the boo^, and seen the f»rty alluded to. 
This erron/aous identilltation occurs in a work entitled “Illustrations of 
Author of Waverley, being Notices and Anecdotes of real Chf2ractcrs, 
Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to bo desenbod in his works, by Kobort 
Chambora." This work wjis, of course, liable to many errofs, as any one 
of the kind must be, whatever may bo the in^nuity of tho author, which 
takes tho task of explaining what can bo on^ known to another person. 
Mistakes of place or inanfmcite things referred to, are of very little moment; 
but tho ingenious author ought to have been more cautious of attaching 
real names to fictitious characters. I think it is in the Spectator wo road 
of a nistic wag, who, in a copy of “ Tho Whole Duty of Man,” wroto 
opposite to every vice the name of some individual in the neighbourhood, 
and thus converted that excellent work in*i) a libel on a whole parish. 

The scenery being thus ready at the author’s hand, the reminiscences of 
the country were equally favoumblo. In a land where tho horacs remained 
almost c<Ttistantly saddled, and tho sword seldom quitted tho warrior’s side 
—where war was the natural and constant state of the inhabitants, and 
peace only dxisted in tho shape of brief and feverish truces—there could bo 
no want of tho means to complicate and extricate the incidents of his narra¬ 
tive at pleasure. There was a disadvantage, notwithstanding, in treading this 
Border district, for it. had been already ransacked by the author Inm.'solf, 
as well as others; and unless presented under a new light, mis likely to 
afford groun<l to the objection of Cramhe hit coda. 

To attend tho indispensable quality of novelty, .“omotljing. itwas tlunight, 
might bo gained by contrasting the chanvetor of the vassals of tho church 
with those of the dopendanis of tho lay barons, by wdiom they were sur¬ 
rounded. But much advanUige could not be derived from this. There 
were, indeed, diffenmees betwixt the two classes, but like tribes in tbo 
mineral and vegetable world, wbicb, resembling each other to common 
eyes, can be sufficiently well discriminateil by naturalists, they were yet 
tw similar, upon tho whole, to bo placed in marked contrast with each 
other. 

Machinery remained—the introduction of the stipcrnatural and marvel¬ 
lous ; the resort of distressed aiithors since the days of Horace, but wlTose 
privileges as a sancttiary have boon disputed in tlm present ago, and well- 
nigh exploded. Tho popular belief no longer allows the possibility of exist¬ 
ence to the race of mysterious beings which hovered betwixt this world 
«i>wl that which is invisible. The jfairios have abandoned their moonlight 
turf; tho witch no longer holds her black orgies in the hemlock dell; and 

** Even tlic last lingering ph.anfoin of the brain. 

The churchyard ghost, is now at rest 

From tho discredit attached to the vulgar and more common modes in 
which the Scottish superstition displays itself, tho author was induce<l to have 
recourse to the beautiftil, though almost forgotten, theory of astnil spirits, 
or creatures of the elemen4ii,isurpassing human beings in knowledge and 
power, but inferior to them, iw being subject, after a certain space of years, 
to a death which is to them annihilation, as they have no share in tlio pro¬ 
mise made to the sons of Adam. These fqiirits are .supposed to be of four 
distinct kinds, as the elements from which they have their origin, and are 
know'n, to those who have studied the eabalistical jihilosophy, by tho names 
of Sylphi, Gnomes, Salamanders, and Naiads, as they" belong to the 
eleffmnte of Air, Earth, Fire, or Water. The general reader will find an 
emfeHaining account of these elementary spirits in tho French book, 
entitled, Entr^tiens de Corapto du Gabalis.” The ingenious Compte de 
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la Motto Fouqufi comiMsod, in Gorman, one of the most sncoossfiil produc- 
tions of Uis fortil© brain, where a beautiful and oven afHictingjoffccfc is pro¬ 
duced by tho introduction of a* wnter-nymph, who^oses tho ^ri’ivilogo of 
iminoitiiility, by coimonting to l)ocome accessible to liuman feelings, and 
uniting bor lot with that of a mortal, who treats her witli ingnititude. 

Tn iniitfitior^of an example so successful, tho White JUidy of Avenel was 
introduced into tho following sheets. She is roprosonted as connected with 
the family of Avenel by one of those ties which in ancient times 

wore suppiisod to exist, in certain oircuni8t;uiccs,^)etwcen tlie creatures of 
the elements and the children of men. Siudi instancos of mysterious union 
are recognised in Ireland, in tho real Milesian familios who ar*o possessed 
of a llansliio; and they aro known among the traditions oftlio Highlands, 
wdiich, in many o-ascs, attached an immortal being or spirit to tho service 
of particular families or tribes. •These demons, if they are to bo called so, 
announced good or evil fortune to tho families connected with tlKtm ; and 
thougli somo only condoscoiide<l to meddle with matUus of imy)orUuice, 
others, like the May Mollach, or Maid of the Hairy Arms, condescended 
to mingle in ordinary sports, and even to direct the Chief how to play at 
draughts. • 

There was, therefore, no great violence in supposing such a being as this 
to have existed while tho elementary spirits were believed in ; but it was 
more difficult to describe or imagine its attributes and jirinciples of action. 
Shakespeare, the 6rst of authorities in such a case, has painted Ariel—that 
boatitiful creature of his fancy—as only ap[ux)achirig so near to humanity 
as to know the nature of that sympathy which tho creatures of clay felt for 
each other, as we learn from the expression—“Mine would, if I were human.” 
Tho infertmees from this are singidar, but seem capable of regular deduc¬ 
tion. A being, however superior to man in length of life—in power over 
the elements—in certain perceptions fespectiiig the present, the past, and 
the future, yet still incapable of human p.assions—of sentiments of moral 
good and evil—of meriting future rewards or punishments—belongs rather 
to the ehiss of animals than of Imman creatures, and mxist therefore be pre¬ 
sumed to act more from temporary benevolence or caprice, than from any¬ 
thing approaching to feeling or reasoning. Such a being’s superiority in 
power can only be compared to that of the elephant or lion, who are greater 
in strength than man, though inferior in tho scale of creation. The ymr- 
tialities which we suppose such spirits to ontertuiji must be like those of 
tho dog ; their sudden starts of jwission, or tho indulgence of a frolic, Oi* 
•mischief, may be compared to those of the numerous varieties of tho 
All these propensities aro, however, controlled by tho laws which render 
tho elementary race subordinate to tho command of man—liable to bo sub¬ 
jected by his science (so the sect of Gnostics believed, and on this turned 
the llosicrucian plulo*:>pliy), or to bo overpowered by his superior courage 
and <laring, when it set their illusions at defiance. 

It is with reference to this idea of the supposed spirits of the elements 
that the White l^ady of Avenel is represented as acting a var 3 dng, capri¬ 
cious, and inconsistent part in tho pages aligned to her in the narrative; 
manifesting interest ana attachment to the family with whom her destinies 
ai*o associated, but evincing wliim, and even a species of malovolonco, to¬ 
wards other mortals, as tlie Sacristan and the Border robber, whoso incor¬ 
rect life subjected them to roccivo j>etty mortifications at her hand. The 
White Lady is scarcely supposed, however, to have possessed either the 
jK)wcr or tho inclination to do more than inflict terror or create embarrass¬ 
ment, and is always subjected by those moi’tals who, by virtuous fosolution 
and montel energy, could assert superiority over her. In these paijticnl'flJ^ 
she seems to constitute a being of a middle class b©twcen*tho 
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vho places its pleasure in misleading and tormenting mortals, and the 
benevolent Fairy of the East, who uniformly guides, aids, and supports them. 

Either, however, the author executed Bis purpose indiflreroutly, or the 
public did not approve of it; for the White Lady of Avenel was &r from 
being popular. He does not now make the present statement in the view 
Of arguing readers into a more favourable opinion on the subjeot, but merely 
with tho purpose of exculpating himself from tho charge of having wan¬ 
tonly intrude into tho narrative a being of inconsistent powers and pro¬ 
pensities. * 

In the delineation of another ohameter tho airthor oi tho Monastery 
failed, where he hoped for some success. As nothing is so successful a 
subject of ridicule as the fashionable follies of the time, it occurred to him 
that the more serious scenes of his narrative might be relieved by tho 
humour of a cavaliero of tho ago of Queen,Elizabeth. »n every period, tho 
attempt to gain and maintain the highest rank of society has depended on 
tho power of assuming and supporting a certain fashionable kind of affec¬ 
tation, usually connected with some vivacity of talent and enor^ of cha¬ 
racter, but distingriished at the same time by a transcendent flight beyond 
sound leasoi. and common sense; both faculties too vulgar to be admitted 
into the estimate of one who claims to be esteemed “a choioo spurt of tho 
age.” Those, in their different phases, constitute the gallants of tho day, 
whoso boast it is to drive the whims of fashion to extremity. 

On all occasions, the manners of the sovereign, tho court, and the time, 
must give tho tone to tho peculiar description of qualities by wliich those 
who would attain the height of fashion must seek to distinguish themselves. 
Tho reign of Elizabeth, being that of a maiden queen, was distin^ishod by 
the decorum of tho courtiers, and especially tho affectation of the deepest 
deference to tho sovereign. After the acknowledgment of the Queen’s 
matchless perfections, tho same devi’tion was extended to beauty as it ex¬ 
isted among tho lesser stars in her court, who sparkled, as it was the mode 
to say, by her reflected lustre. It is true, that gallant knights no longer 
vowed to Heaven, tho peacock, and the ladies, to perform some feat of 
extravagant chivalry, in which they endangered the lives of others as well 
ns their own ; but although their chivsdrous displays of personal gallantry 
seldom went farther in Elizabeth’s days than the tiltyard, where barricades, 
called barriers, prevented tho shock of the horses, and limited tho display 
of tho cavaliers’ skill to tho comparatively safe encounter of their lances, 
tho language of the lovers to their ladies was still in tho exalted terms 
^lich Atnodis would have addressed to Oriana, before encountering a, 
dr.igon for her sake. 'This tone of romantic gallantry found a clever but 
conceited author, to reduce it to a species of constitution and form, and 
lay down the courtly manner of conveisation, in a pedantic book, called 
Euphiies and his England. Of this, a brief account it given in tho text, to 
which it may now bo proper to make some additions. 

The extravagance of Euphuism, or a symbolical jargon of the same class, 
predominates in tho romances of Calprenade and Souderi, which were read 
for tho amusement of tho Mr sox of France during tho long reign of Ixmis 
XIV., and were supposed to Sontain the only legitimate language of love 
and gallantry. In this reign, they onoountei-ed tho satire of Molibre and 
Uoiloau. A similar disorffl^ spreading into private society, formed tho 
p-ound of tho affected diajoguo of tho 1‘ri.cieum, as they were styled, who 
formed tho coterie of the Hotel do Kambouillot, and afforded Molibre mat¬ 
ter for his admirable comedy, Lea Pricienaea Ridienlea. In England, the 
humour does not seem ^have long survived tho accession of .lames I. 

•The quthor had tho vtmity to think that a character, whoso peculiarities 
should turn om extravagances which were once uuivormllj fasliionable. 
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might be read in a fictiiious story with a good chanco of affording amuse¬ 
ment to the existing generation, who, fond as they are of loqjdng bttck on 
tlie actions and manners of thefr ancestor might bo also supposed to be 
sensible ^f their absurdities. Ho must fairly acknowledge that Tie was dis¬ 
appointed, and that tho Euphuist, far from being accounted a welldrawir 
and humorou8«charactor of the period, was condemned as unnatural and* 
absurd. 

It would be easy to account for this failure, by supposing tho defect to 
arise from the author's want of skill, and, probably*, many reaflers may not 
bo inclined to look farther. But, os tho author himself can scarcely be 
supposed willing to acquiesce in this filial cause, if any other can be alleged, 
he has been led to suspect that, contrary to what he originally supposed, 
his subject was injudiciously chosen, in which, and not in his mode of 
treating it, lay the source of the jyant of success. 

The manners of a rude people are always founded on nature, and there¬ 
fore tho feelings of a more polished generation immediately sympathise 
witli tliom. We need no numerous notes, no antiquarian dissertations, to 
enable the most ignorant to recognise the sontimeuts and diction of tho 
character of Homer ; we have but, as Lear says, to strip off <*ur lendings 
—to set aside tho factitious principles and adornments which we have re¬ 
ceived from our comparatively artificial systcap of society, and our natuial 
feelings are in unison with those of tho liard of Chios and tho heroes who 
live in his verses. It is the same with a great part of tho narratives of my 
friend Mr Cooper. We sympathise witli his Indian chiefs and backwoods¬ 
men, and acknowledge, in the characters which ho presents to us, the same 
truth of human nature by which wo should feel ourselves influenced if 

S laced in the same condition. So much is this the case, that though it is 
iflfioult, or almost impossible, to reclaim a savage, bred from his youth to 
war and the ch^^e, to tho restraints arfti the duties of civilised life, nothing 
is more easy or common, than to find men, who have been educated in all 
the habits and comforts of improved society, willing to exchange them for 
the wild laboura of the hunter and the fisher. Tho very amusements most 
pursued and relished by men of all ranks, whoso constitutions permit 
active exercise, ai’o hunting, fishing, and in some instances, war, the natural 
and.nccessary business of the savage of Hryden, where his hero tolks of being 

-*— “ As free as nature first made man, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran." 

, But although the occupations, and even the sentiments, c*f human bein« 
in a primitive state, find access and interest in the minds of the more civiR 
ised part of tho species, it does not therefore follow, that the national 
tastes, opinions, and follies, of one civilised period, ^ould atford either 
the same interest or«the same amusement to those of another. These 
generally, when driven to extravagance, are founded, not upon any natural 
taste proper to tho species, but upon tho growth of some peculiar cast or 
afifectation, with which mat^ind in general, and succeeding generations in 
particular, fool no common interest or sympatl^. The extravagances of 
coxcombry in maimers and nppai’ol are indcec? the legitimate, and often tho 
successful objects of satire, during the time when they exist. In evidence 
of this, theatrical critics may observe how many dramatic yeiu; esprit are 
well received every season, because tho satirist levels at some well-known or 
fiishionablo absurdity; or, iu tho dramatic phraso, ^‘shoots folly as it flies.” 
But when tho peculiar kind of folly keeps the wing no longer, it is reckoned 
but waste of powder to pour a discharge of ridicule on what has ceased to 
exist; and the pieces in which such forgotten absurdities are made tho suli^ 
ject of ridicule, fall quietly into oblivion with the follies which gave them 
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fashion, or only continue to exist on the scene, because they contain some 
other more permanent interoist tlian that which connects them with man¬ 
ners and fojlies of a tempomiy character. 

This, perhaps, affords a reason why the comedies of Uon Jonson,afoundcd 
upon system, or what the apfc tennod humours,~~by which was meant facti¬ 
tious and afficted cliaracters, superinduced on that which was common to 
the rest of their race,—in spite of acute satire, deep schf)lar8hip, and stron^r 
sense, do not now afford jjeneral pleasure, hut arc cimflned to the closet (jf 
the anti<]uary, wlmse studies have assured him that the personages of tho 
dramatLst were once, though they are now no longer, portmits of existing 
natiiro. 

Let us takoaTiother example of our hypothesis from Shakespeare himself, 
who, of all authors, drew his portraits for all ages. With the •whole sum of 
the idolatry which affects ua at his name, ^lie hiass of readers peruse, with¬ 
out amusement, tho oharsveters formed on the oxtrnvjigances of temporary 
fashion ; and the Euphuist Don Armado, the pedant Tlolofernes, even Nym 
and Pistol, are read with little pleasure by the nuujs of the public, being 
portmits of which we cannot recognise tho humour, because the originals 
no longer exist. In like manner, while tljp distresses <»f Komoo and Juliet 
continue to interest every bosom. Mcrcutio, di'awu us an accurate represen¬ 
tation of tho finished fine gentleman of tho }>ori(Kl, and as such received by 
tho unanimous approbation of conton^pomries, li.as so little to iiitorest the 
prosoTit age, that, stripped of all his puns and < juirks of verbal wit, he only 
retains his place in tho scene, in virtue of liis fine and fanciful speech upon 
dreaming, which belongs to no particular ngc, and because he is a personage 
whose presence is indispensable to the ]>lot. 

Wo have already prosecuted perhaps too far an argument, tho tendency 
of which is to prove, that tho intro(hiction of an humorist, acting, like Sir 
Piorcie Shaft(*u, upon some forgottbn and obsolete model of folly, once 
fashionable, is ratlier likely to awaken the disgust of the reader, as un¬ 
natural, tlian find him food for laughter. Whether owing to this theory, 
or whether to the more simple and i)robjiblo cause of the author’.s failure in 
tho delineation of the subject he had proposed to himself, the formidable 
objection of increduLus odi was applied to the Euphuist, as well as to the 
White Lady of Avenel; and the one was denounced as unnatural, whilo*tho 
other was rejected as iniposriblo. 

There was little in tho story to atone for tlieso faihii’es in two principal 
points. The incidents were inartificially huddled together. There was no 
^rtof the intrigue to which doi^p interest was found to apply; and tho-. 
conclusion was brought about, not by incidents arising out of the story 
itself, but in consequence of public tmnsiw’tions, with which tlie ntirrative 
has little connection, and which the. reader had little opportunity to become 
acqiiainted with. * 

This, if not a positive fault, was yet a groat defect in tho Romance. It is 
true, that not only tlio practice of some great authors in this doimrtment, but 
even the genend course of h^imun life itself, may bo quoted in favour of this 
more obvious, and l<»s cu tl^ial practice, of arranging a narrative. It is sel¬ 
dom that the sameeirclo of personages wlio have surrounded nn individual at 
his first outset continue U) have an interest in his caretjr till his fato 

comes to a crisis. !* On the contrary, and more ©specially if the events of 
his life bo of a vajaed character, and worth communicating to others, or to 
the world, the Irero's later connections aro usually totally sevarated from 
those with whom ho began tho voyage, but whom tho in<U\idnal has out¬ 
sailed, or who have drifted astmy, or foundered on tho passage. This 
lAckneyed comparison holds good in anoiliuv jjoint. Tho numerous vessels 
of so many dift'erent sorts, and destined for such different purposes, which 
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aro launched in the ^ime mighty ocean, although oacli endeavours to pursue 
its own course, aro in ©very case,more influenced by the winds and tides, 
which are common to the element which they all navigate, thai» by tluiir 
own separate exertions. And it is thus in the world, that, wheii human 
pnidonco has done its best, some general, perhaps national, event, destroys' 
the schemes oPtlio individual, as the casuju touch of a moio powerful lioing 
swoops away tile web of the spider. 

Many excellent romances have been composed in this view of human life, 
where the hero is conducted through a variety 1)f detached scenes, in 
which various agents appear and disappear, without, perhaps, having any 
permanent influence on tbo progress of the story. Such is the structure of 
Gil Bias, Jlodorick Random, and the lives and adventures of many other 
heroes, who are described as running through different stations of life, and 
encountering various adventure#, which aro only connected with each 
other by having happeiiod to bo witnessed by the same individual, whoso 
identity unites thorn together, as the string of a necklace links the beads, 
which are otherwise dotaoliod. 

But though such an unconnected course of adventures is what most 
froquontly occurs in nature, yet the province of the romance t^riter being 
artificial, there is more required fi'om him than a mere com]dianc© with 
tbo simi)licity of reality,—just as we demand from the scientific gardener, 
that ho shall arrange, in curious knots and artificial parterres, the flowers 
which nature boon ” distributes freoly on hill and dale. Fielding, 
accordingly, in most of his novels, but es|»eeially in Turn Jones, his cmf- 
(Hdsuvre^ has set the distinguished example of a story regularly built and 
consistent in all its imrts, in which nothing occurs, and scarce a personage 
is introduced, that has not 8(»mo share in tending to advance the catas- 
trwhe. 

To demand equal correctness and fi^icity in those who may follow in the 
track of that illustrious novelist, w^oiihl bo to fetter too much the power of 
giving pleasure, by surrounding it with penal rules ; since of this sort of 
light hteraturo it may be especially said— genre permis, hors It 
genre ennuyenx. Still, however, the more closely and happily the story is 
combined, and the more natural and felicitous the catastrophe, the nearer 
such a composition will approach the perfection of the novelist’s art; nor 
can an author neglect this branch of his profession, without incurring pro¬ 
portional cousuro. 

For such censure the Monastery gave l)ut too much occasion. The in¬ 
trigue of the Romance, neither very interesting in itself, nor very happiljt 
detailed, is at lotigth finally disentangled by the breaking out of national 
hostilities between England and Scotland, and the as sudden renewal of the 
truce. Instanocs of this kind, it is true, canned in reoUty liave been 
uncommon, but the inserting to such, in order to occomplisli the catas¬ 
trophe, as by a tovr de force, was objected to as inartificial, and not per¬ 
fectly intelligible to the general reader. 

Still the Monastery, though exposed to severe and just critioism, did not 
fail, judging from the extent of its circulation^ t(^ have some interest for the 
public. And this, too, was according to the ordinary course of such mat¬ 
ters ; for it very seldom happens that Utenirj' reputation is gained by a 
single effort, and still more rarely is it lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

1T)o author, therefore, had his days of grace allowed him, and time, 
if ho plcsised, to comfort himself with the bimien of the old Scots song, 

“ If It Isna wnel hobbit, 

We’ll bub it again.” 

Abbotsford, 
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captain clutterbtjck, 

LATE OF HIS MAJESTl’S - niOIMElfl OF INFANTEY, 

TO THB 

AUTHOR OF “WAVERLEY.” 


Sib, —Although I do not pretend to the pleasure of your personal acquaint¬ 
ance, like many whom I beliero to bo equally strangers to you, I am never¬ 
theless interested in your publications, and desire their continuance;—not 
that I protend to much taste in fictitious composition, or that I am apt to 
be Interested in your grave scenes, ot- amused by those which are meant to 
be lively. I will not disguise from you that I have yawned over the last 
interview of Maolvor and his sister, and fell fairly asleep while the school¬ 
master was reading the humours of Dandle Dinmont. Yon see, sir, that I 
scorn to solicit your favour in a way to which you are no stranger. If the 
papers I enclose you are worth nothing, I will not endeavour to recommend 
them by personal flattery, as a bad cook pours rancid butter upon stale 
fish. No, sir! what I respect in you is the light you have occasionally 
thrown on national antiquitie.s, a study which 1 have commenced rather 
late in life, but to which I am attached with the devotion of a first love, 
because it is the only study I ever cared a farthing for. , 

* You shall have my history, sir (it will not reacli to three volumes), be¬ 
fore that of my manuscript; and as you usually throw out a few lines of 
verse (by way of .skirmishers, I suppose) at the head of each division of 
prose, I have Bad the luck to light upon a stanza in the sohoolmastei’’s copy 
of Bums which describes me exactly. I love it the better because it was 
originally designed for Captain Grose, an excellent antiquary, though, like 
yourself, si:qBOwhat too apt to treat with levity his own pursuits:— 

** TU saih ht> was a soldier bred, 

And ane wad rather fa'en than fied; 

Bnt now he’s quit the spurtle blade. 

And dog-skin wallet. 

And ta'en the—antiquarian trade. 

1 fliink they call it.” 

I never could conceive what influenced me, when a boy, in tho choice of 
seprofession. Military zeal and ardour it was not which made mo stand out 
for a eommissioq in the Soots Fusiliers, when my tutors and curators wished 
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to'bind mo apprentice to old David Stiies, Clerk to his Majesty’s Signet. I 
say, military seal t was not; for I was no fighting boy in py own j)or- 
soii, and oared not a penny to road tho history of the heroes who turned 
the world upside down in former ages. As for courage, I had; a-s 1 have 
since dieSovered, just as much of it as served my turn, and not one grain of. 
surplus. I sopn found out, indeed, that in action there was more danger 
in running away than in standing fast; and, besides, I could not afford to 
lose my contmissiou, which was my chief moans of support. But us for that 
overboiling valotir which I have heard many of oars jt(Uk of, though I seldom 
observed that it influenced them in the actual aflfan'—that exuberant zeal 
which courts Danger as a bride—truly my courage was of a complexion 
much less eostaticul. 

Again, the love of a red coat, which, in default of all other aptitudes to 
the profession, has made many a bad soldier and some m>od ones, was an 
utter stranger to my disposition.* I cared not a “bodle” for Jhe company 
of tho misses: Nay, though there was a boarding-school in tho village, and 
though we used to meet with its fair inmates at Simon Isghtfoot’s weekly 
Ih^ctising, I cannot recollect any strong emotions being excited on these 
occasions, excepting the infinite regret with which I wont tjirough the 
polite ceremonial of presenting ray iiartner with an orange, thrust into my 
pocket by my aunt for this special purpose, but which, had I dared, I cer¬ 
tainly would have secreted for my own personal use. As for vanity, orlove 
of finery for itself, I was such a stranger to it, that tho difliculty w,-v3 great 
to make me brush my coat, and appear in proper trim upon parade. 1 shall 
never forget the rebuke of ray old Colonel on a morning when tho King 
reviewed a brigade of which ours made part. “ I am no friend to extra¬ 
vagance, Ensign Cluttorbuok,” said he; “ but on the dly when wo are to 
pass before tho Sovereign of tho kingdom, in tho name of God, 1 would have 
at least shown him an inch of clean linsn.” 

Thus, a stranger to the ordinary motives which lead young men to make 
the army their choice, and without the least desire to become either a hero 
or a dandy, I really do not know what determined my thoughts that way, 
unless it wore the happy state of half-pay indolence, enjoyed by Captain 
Doolittle, who had set up his staff of rest in my native village. Every other 
person had, or seemed to have, something to do, less or more. They did 
not, indeed, precisely go to school and loam tasks, that last of evils in my 
estimation; out it did not escape my boyish observation, that they were all 
bothered with something or other like duty or labour—all but tho happy 
Captain Doolittle. The minister had his parish to visit, and his preaching 
to prepare, though perhaps ho made more fuss tluui he needed about boths* 
Tho laird had his fiirming and improving operations to superintend ; and, 
besides, he liad to attend trustee meetings, and lieutenancy meetings, and 
hoad-courts, and meotipgs of justices, and what not—was os early up (that 
I detested), and as much in tho open air, wot and dry, as his own move. 
The shopkeeper (the village boasted Imt ono of eminence) stood indeed 
pretty much at his ease behind his counter, for hie custom was by no means 
overburdensomo ; but still he enjoyed his atalMS, os the Bailie calls it, upon 
condition of tumbling all the wares in his booth'over and over, when any 
one chose to want a yard of muslin, a mousetrap, an ounce of caraways, a 
paper of pins, the Sermons of Mr Peden, or tho Life of Jack tho Giant- 
Quellor (not Killer, as usually erroneou-sly written and pronounced.—See 
my essay on the true history of this worthy, where real facts have in a pecu¬ 
liar degree been obscured by fable). In short, all in the village were under 
tho necessity of doing something which they would rather have left undone, 
excepting Captain Doolittle, who walked every morning in the open street^ 
which furmed the high mall of our village, in a blue coat t^th a rod neck. 
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and played at whist tUo whole oveninj?, when he could make up a pai ty. 
This happy vacuity of all employment appeared to me so delicious, that it 
l«camo the primary hint, which, nccordiiag to the system of Helvotius, as 
the minister saj^s, determined ray infant talents towaixis the profession I 
.was destined to illustrate. 

But who, alas! can foim a just estimate of thmr future j^ospects in this 
deceitful world? I was not long engaged in my new profession, before I 
discovered, that if the independent indolence of naif-pay was a paradise, the 
officer must pass throi:^jfh the purgatory of duty and service in order to gain 
admission to it. Captain Doolittm might brush his blue coat with the red 
neck, or leave it unbrushed, at liis pleasure; but Ensign Cluttorbuck bad 
no such option. Captain Doolittle might go to bed at ton o’clock, if ho 1^ 
a mind ; but the Ensign must make the rounds in his turn. What was 
worse, the Captain might repose under the tester of bis tent-bed until noon, 
if ho was 8oj)Ioased ; but the Ensign, G(^U help him, had to appear upon 
parade at peep of day. As for duty, 1 mode that as easy as I could, had 
the sergeant to wliisper to mo the words of command, and bustled liiroiigh 
as other folks did. Of service, I saw enough for an indolent man—was 
buffeted un and down the world, and visited both the East and West Indies, 
Egypt, and other distant places, which my youth had scarce dreamed of. 
The French J saw, and felt too ; witness two fingers on my right hand, 
which one of their cui'sed hussars took off with his sabre as neatly as an 
hospital surgeon. At length tho doath of an old aunt, wht) left me some 
fifteen hundred pounds, snugly vested in tho Throe per Cents, gave me tho 
long-wished-for opportunity of retiring, with tho prospect of enjoying a 
clean shirt and a guinea four times a-week at least 

For the purpoj^b of commencing my now way of life, I solected for mj 
residonoo tho village of Kennatpihair, in the soutli of Scotland, celebrated 
for the ruins of its magnificent Montstery, intending there to load my future 
life in tho otiu.m cum diyniUite of half-pay and annuity. I was not long, 
however, in making the grand discovery, that in order to enjoy leisure, it 
is absolutely uecessary it should be preceded by occupation. For some 
time it was delightful to Widco at daybreak, dreaming of the rcveill^!—then 
to recollect my happy emancipation from the slavery that doomed me to 
start at a piece of clattering parchment, turn on ray other side, damn tho 
parade, and go to sleep again. But even this enjoyment had its termina¬ 
tion ; and time, when it became a stock entirely at my own disposal, began 
to hang heavy on my hand. 

I angled for two days, during which time I lost twenty hooks, and several 
•scores of yards of gut and line, and caught not even a minnow. Iluntirig 
was out of the question, for tlie stomach of a hors© by no means agrees with 
tlie half-pay establishment. When I sliot, tho shepherds and ploughmen, 
and my very dog, quizzed mo every time that Imiss^, which was, generally 
speaking, every time I fired. Besides, the country gentlemen iu this quarter 
like their game, and began to talk of prosecutions and interdicts. 1 (iid not 
give up fighting tho French to commence a domestic war with the ** pleasant 
Tuen of Tcviotdale,” as the song calls them ; so I o’en spent three days (very 
agreeably) in cleaning mj^gwn, and disposing it upon two hooks over my 
chimney-piece. 

Tho success of tliis accidental experiment set mo on trying my skill in 
tho mechanical arts. Accordingly, I took down and cleaned my landlady’s 
cuckoo-clock, and in so doing, silenced that companion of the spring for 
over and a day. I mounted a turning-lathe, and in attempting to use it, I 
voty nearly cribbed off, with an inch-and-Imlf former, ono of tho fingers 
|which tho hussar had left me. 

XJooks I trio^ both those of tho little circulating library, and of the more 
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rational subscription collection maintained by this intellectual people. But 
neittxer the light reading of the one, nor the heavy artillery of the other, 
suited my purpose. 1 alwa^^s fell asleep at tho fourth or hi^bh page of 
history or disquisition; and it took me a montVs hard reading to wade 
through K half-bound trashy novel, during which I was pestered with ap-. 
plications to rotorn the volumes by every half-bred milliner's miss about tho 
place. In short, during the hours when all the town besides had some¬ 
thing to do, *I had nothing for it, but to walk in tho churchyard, and whistle 
till it was dinner-time. _ 

During these promenades, the Buins necessarily forced themselves on my 
attention, and, by degrees, 1 found myself engaged in studying tho more 
minute ornaments, and at length tho general phm, of this noble structure. 
Tho old sexton aided my labours, and gave me his portion of traditional 
lore. Every day added something to my stock of knowledge respecting the 
ancient state of the building ; ana at length I made discoveries concern¬ 
ing tho purpose of seveml detached ana very ruinous portions of it, the 
use of which liad hitherto been either unknown altogether or ciTonoously 
explained. 

The knowledge which I thus acquired £ load frequent oppo^'tunities of 
retailing to those visitors whom tho pi’ogrcss of a Scottish tour brought to 
visit this colebrated spot. Without encroaching on tim privilege of my 
fnond the sexton, 1 became gradually on assistant Cicerone in the task of 
description and explanation, and often (seeing a fresh party of visitors 
arrive) has ho turned over to me tlioso to whom ho had told half his story, 
with tho flattering observation, “What needs I sayony mair about it? 
There’s the Captain kens mair anont it than I do, or ony man in the town.** 
Then would I salute the stiangors courtoously, and expatiate to their 
astonished minds upon crypts and cliancels, and naves, arches, Gothic and 
Saxon architraves, mullions, and flyi»g buttresses. It not unfrequently 
happened, that an acquaintance which commenced in tho Abbey concluded 
in the inn, which served to relieve tho solitude as well as tho monotony of 
my landlady’s shoulder of mutton, whether roast, cold, or hashed. 

By degrees my mind became enlarged; 1 found a book or two which on- 
lightcno(l mo on the subject of Gothic architecture, and 1 read now with 
nlcasui o, beca^xso 1 was interested in what I read about. Even my character 
began to dilate and expand. I spoke with more authority at the club, 
and was listened to with defei*encc, because on ono subject, at leasts I 
})ussossod more infoimation than any of its members. Indeed, I found 
that oven my stories about Egyjjt, which, to say truth, were somewhat 
threadbare, wore now listened to with more rcspoct than fonnerly. “ The 
Oa]>tain,*’ they said, “had something in him after a',—tliere wero few 
folk kend sae muckle alwut tho Abb<^.** 

With this general igiprobation waxed my own sense of self-importance, 
and my feeling of general comfort. I ato with more appetite, I digested 
with more ease, 1 lay down at night with joy, and slept sound till morning, 
when I arose witli a sense of busy importance, and hied mo to measure, to 
examine, and to compare the various part s of this interesting structure. 1 
lost all sense and consciousness of certain uspftasant serxsations of a non¬ 
descript natiiro, about my head and stomach, to which I had been in the 
habit of attending, more for tho benefit of tho village apothecary than my 
own, for the pure want of something else to think about. I had found out 
an occui)ation unwittingly, and was happy because I had something to do. 
Ill a word, 1 had commenced local antiquary, and was not unworthy of 
the name. 

Whilst I was in this pleasing career of busy idleness, for so it might 
best bo called, it happened that I was one night sitting in i^y littlo parlour. 
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adjacent to th© closet wliich my landlady calls my bedroom, in the act of 
nroparing for an early i-eti'cat to tlie realms of Morpheus. Dugdale's 

Monasticon/lwrrowed from the library at A-, was lying on tlio table 

before me, flanked by some excellent Cheshire cheese (a present, by the 
■ way, from an honest Ijondon citizen, to whom I had explained the difference 
betwixt a Gothic and a Saxon arcli), and a glass of Vanderhageii’s host 
ale. Thus armed at all points against my old enemy Time, I wrus leisurely 
and deliciously preparing for bed—now j’eading a line of old l>ugdale—now 
sipping iny ale, or irimching my broad ana checso—now undoing tho 
strings at iny breeches' knees, or a button or two of my waistcoat, until 
the village clock should strike ton, before which time I make it a nilo 
never to go to bed. A loud knocking, however, intorruptod my ordinary 
process on this occasion, and the voice of my honest landlord of tlio Ocorgo 
was lieard vociferating,^ “ What the de^vil, Mrs Grimsloes, the Captain is 
no in his bed ! and a gentleman at our house has ordered a fowl and mincod 
collops, and a bottle of sherry, and has sent to ask him to siijipor, to tell 
him all about the Abbey.” 

“ Na,” answered Luckie Grimsleos, in tho true sleepy tone of a Scottish 
matron when ten o’clock is going to strike, “he’s no in his bed, but I’so 
warrant him no gjio out at this time o’ night to keep folks sitting up waiting 
for him—tho CaptJiin’s a docent man.” 

I plainly ]iorceivod this last compliment was made for my hearing, by 
way both of indicating and of recommending tho course of conduct which 
Mrs Grimslees desired I should pui'suo. Jlut 1 had not been knocked about 
the world for thirty years and odd, and lived a bluff bachelor all tho while, 
to come liomo and bo put under petticoat government by my landhuly. 
Accordingly I ojxined my chamber-door, and desired my old fiiend David 
to walk up stairs. 

“ Captain,” said he, tvs ho enter<fi, “I am as glad to find you up as if I 
had hooked a twenty p<^und sauinon. There’s a gentleman up yonder that 
will not sleep sound in his bed this blessed night, unless he lias the pleasure 
to drink a glara of wine with you.” 

“ You know, David,” I replied, with becoming dignity, that 1 cannot 
with propriety go out to visit stnvngors at this time of night, or accept of 
invitations from people of whom I know nothing.” 

David swore a round oath, and added, Was ever tho like hoard of? lie 
has ordered a fowl and egg sauce, a jiancako and ininchod collops, and a 
bottle of sherry—D'ye think I wa«i como and ask you to go to keep com¬ 
pany with ony bit English rider, that sups on toasted cheese, and a chcoror 
of rum-toddy ? This is a gentleman every inch of him, and a virtuoso, a 
clean virtuoso—a sad-colovired stand of claithes, and a wig like tho curled 
back of a mug-ewe. Tho very first question ho speerod was about the auld 
drawbrig that has been at the bottom of the water those twal score yetirs— 
J have seen the fundatlons w'hen we were sticking saumon—And liow tho 
doevil suld he ken oiiything about tho old drawbrig, miless ho were a 
virtuoso ?”2 

David being a virtuoso in his own way, and moreover a landholder and 

' Tlie George was, and is, the principal inn In the village of Kennaquhair, or Mel¬ 
rose. Cut the ljuidlord of the period was not the same civiland quiet person by whom 
the inn is now kept. David Kyle, a Melrose proprietor of no little imymrtanco, a 
first-rate person of consequence in whatever belonged to the business of the town, 
wvs the original owner and landlord of the lim. Poor David! like many oLlier 
busy men, took so inneh care of public afiaira, as in some degree to neglect his own, 
There are persons still alive at Kennaquhair who can recognise him and his 
pecularitics in the following eketch of mine Host of the Geori^e. 

• There is more to be said about this old bridge hci-cafter. See note C. 
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lioritor, was a qualified judge of all who frequented his house, and Ihero- 
fore I could not avoid a^in tying the striui^ of my knees. • 

“ That’s right, Captain,” vociferated David ; “ 3 'ou twa will be as thick 
as three ki a bed an ance ye forgather. I haena seen the like o’ him my 
very sell since I saw the gn^t Doctor Sumuel Johnson on his tower through 
•Gotland, whillftower is lying in my back-parlour for the amnsemeut of my 
guests, wi’ the twa boards torn aff.” 

Then the gentleman is a scholar, David 

‘^Tse uphaud him a scholar,” answered David ; ** fio has a black coat on, 
or a brown ane, at ony rate.” 

" Is he a cletgymaii ? ” 

** 1 am thinking no, for he looked after his horse’s supper before he spoke 
o’ his ain,” replied mine host 

** Has he a servant ?” demanded I. 

Nae servant,” answered David ; “but a grand face he has o’ lus ain, 
thac would gar ony body be willing to serve him that looks upon him.” 

“ And what makes him think of disturbing me ? Ah, David, this has 
been somo of your chattering; you are perpetually bringing your guests on 
my shoulders, as if it were my business to entertain every man ^ho comes 
to the George.” 

“What the deil wad ye hae mo do. Captain?” answered mine host; 
** a gentleman lights down, and asks me in a most earnest maimer, what 
man of sense and learning thero is about our town, that can tell him about 
the antiquities of the place, and specially about the auld Abbey—yo wadna 
hae mo tell the gentleman a lee ? and yo ken wecl oneugb there is nao- 
body in tlio town can say a reasonable word about it, bo it no yoursell, 
oxcept the bedral, and ho is as fou as a piper by this time. So, says I, 
there’s Captain Cluttorbuok, that’s a voy civil gentleman, and has little to 
do forbv telling a’ the auld cracks about the Abbey, and dwells just hard 
by. Then says the gentleman to me, ‘Sir,’ says he, very civilly, ‘have 
tlie goodness to step to Captain Clutterbuck with my compliments, and 
say i am a stranger, who have Iwen led to these parts chiefly by the tamo of 
these liuins, and that 1 would call upon him, but the hour is late.’ And 
mair ho said that I have foigotten, but I weel remember it ended,—‘And, 
landlord, get a bottle of your best sherry, and supper for two.’~Ye wadna 
have had me refiise to do tlie gentleman’s bidding, and mo a publican ?” 

“ Well, David,” said 1, “ I wish your virtuoso had taken a fitter hour—but 
as you say he is a gentleman- ** 

“ Tse uphaud him that—tho order speaks for itsoll—a bottle of sherry— 
minched coUom and a fowl—that’s speaking like a gentleman, I trow !— 
That’s right, Capt^n, button woel up, the night’s raw—but the wator^s 
clearing for a’ that; we’ll be on't neist night wi’ my Lord’s boats, and we’ll 
hao ill luck if I diima sdhd you a kipper to relish yc‘ur ale at e’en.” ^ 

In five minutes after this dialogue, 1 found myself in tho parlour of the 
George, and in the presence of the stranger. 

He was a grave personage, al>out my own age (which wc shall call about 
fifty), and really had, as my friend I^vid exp};es<^ed it, something in his 
face that inclined men to oblige and to serve him. Yet this expression of 
authority was not at all of the cast which I have seen in the countenance of 
a general of brigade, neither was the stranger's dross at all martial. It con- 


The nobleman whose boats are mentioned in the text, is the late kind and 
amiable Lord Somnierville, an intimate rrieiid of tho aiultor. David Kylo was a 
tc4»nstant and privilf'gcd attendant when Lord Sommerville had a party for speimug« 
^imou; on stich occasions, eighty or a hundred fish were often killed between 
,^lcaiDer and Looderfoot. * 
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sieted of a uniform suit of iron-prey clothes, cut in rather an old-fashionod 
fbnn. His legs wore defended with strong leathern gambadoes, which, 
according to an antiquarian contrivance, opened at the sides, and wero 
• secured by stool clasps. His co\xntenance was worn as much by toil and 
sorrow as by sigo, for it intimated that he had seen and endured much. His 
address was singularly pleasing and gentlemanlike, and the”'apology wiiich 
he made for disturbing me at such an hour, and in such a manner, was so 
well and haudsoraoly qptpressed, that I could not reply otherwise than by 
declaring my willingness to be of service to him. 

have boon a traveller to-day, sir,” said ho, “and I would ■w illingly 
defer the little I have to say till a^r supper, for which 1 feel rather nioro 
appetised than usual.” 

Wo sate down to taHe, and notwithstanding the stmngci^s alleged 
appetite, as well os the gentle preparation of chccsc and ale which I hail 
already laid abcjard, I really believe that I of the two did the greater honour 
to ray friend David’s fowl and minebd collops. 

When the cloth was removed, and wo had each made a tumbler of negus, 
of that liqueur which hosts call Sherry, and guests call Lisbon, I perceived 
that the stranger seemed pensive, silent, and somewhat embarrassed, as if 
ho had something to cominunicato which ho knew not well how to intro¬ 
duce. To pjive the way for him, 1 spoke of the ancient ruins of the Mon¬ 
astery, and C)f their history. But, to my great surprise, I found I had mot 
my match with a witness. The stranger not only knew all tbit I could toll 
him, but a groat deal more ; and, what was still more mortifying, he was 
able, by reference to dates, cbnrtors, and other evidence of facts, that, as 
Burns says, “ downa be disputed,” to correct many of the vague tales which 
1 had adopted on loose and vulgar tradition, as well as to cox^ute more than 
one of my favourite theories on |bo subject of the old monies and their 
dwellings, which I had sported freely in all the presumption of superior 
information. And heroT cannot but roinark, that much of the stranger’s 
arguments and inductions rested upon the authority of Mr Deputy Register 
of Scotlaini,^ and his lucubi’ations; a gentleman whoso indcl'atigable re¬ 
search into tho national records is like to destroy my trade, and that of all 
local antiquaries, by substituting truth instead of legend and romance. 
Alas! I would the learned gentleman did but know how difficult it is for 
us dealers in potty wares of antiquity to— 

“ Pluck from our memorioa a rooted ‘legend, 

Razo out the written i-ccordK of our brain. 

Or cleanse our bosoms of that poriltnis stuff— 
and so forth. It would, I am sure, move his pity to think how many old 
dogs ho hath set to leani now tricks, how many venerable parrots he 
hath taught to sing a new song, how many gi*ey b^ds he hath addled by 
vain attempts to exchange their old Mumpsimus for his now Sumj>sim,v.s. 
But let it ifass. Humana mrpessi sumv^ —All changes round us, past, pre¬ 
sent, and to c<)rae; that wnico was history yesterday becomes fable to-aay, 
and the truth of tr^ay is hatched into a lie by to-morrow. 

Finding myself like tb he overpowered in the Monastery, which I had 
hitherto regarded tw my citadel, I began, like a skilfiil general, to evacuate 
that place of defence, and figlit my way through the adjacent country. I 
had recourse to my acquaintance with the families and antiquities of the 
neighbourhoodj ground on which I thought I might skirmish at largo with¬ 
out its being possible for tho stranger to meet me with advantage. But I 
was mistaken. 

: The man in tho iron-grey suit showed a much more minute knowledge 

> Thomas Thomson, Esq., whoso woll-desorved panegyric ought to ho found on 
another f«go than one written by an intimate friend of thirty years’ standing. 
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of thoso particttlara tlian I had tho least protonaion to. Ho coiild toll the 
very yeni* in which tho family of l>e Haga first settled on thoir anciout 
haroTiy.^ Not a Thane within r^ch hut ho know his family and connec¬ 
tions—how many of his ancostors liad fallen by the sword of the English,. 
how many in domestic brawl, and how many by the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner for mareh-troason. Their castles ho was acquainted with, from 
turret to foundation-stone ; and as for tho miscellaneous antiquities scat¬ 
tered abfnit tlio country, he knew every one of them, fiom a cromlech to a 
'airjif and could give as good an account of each as**if be had lived in tlie 
hno of the Hanes or Druids. 

I w is now in the mortifying predicament of one who suddenly finds him- 
sei'^ scholar when he camo to teach, and nothing was left for mo but to 
!■>' ’ up as much of his conversation as I could, for tho benefit of tho next 
0 ' ipany. I told, indeed, AllaneRfimsay's story of tho Monk and Miller s 
’ ii'e, in order to -etreat vith some honour under cover of a parting volley. 
‘Icre, however, niy flank was again turned by the eternal stmnger. 

You are jdtiased to bo facetious, sir,” said he; “bub you cannot bo 
: morant that tho ludicrous incident you mentioned is the subject of a talo 
r .tich older than that of Allan Ramsay.” * 

1 nodded, unwilling to acknowledge my ignorance, though, in fact, I 
know no more what he mo^mt than did one of my friend David’s post- 
horses. 

■ ‘ I do not allude,” continued my omniscient companion, “ to tho curious 
oocni puolished by Pinkerton from tho Maitland Manuscript, called tho 
Kryars of Berwick, although it presoixts a very rnimito and amusing picture 
of Scottish mannei*s during the nsign of dames V.; but nitlier to tho Italian 
novelist, by whom, so far as I know, tho story was first printed, although 
unquestionably ho first took his original fi*oin some anc}ont/«?>/'/a?r .”2 

“ It is not to bo doubted,” answered I, not veiy well undoi*standing, 
however, tho proposition to whicb I gave such un«|ualified assent. 

“ Yet,” continued my companion, “I question much, had you known 
my situatio" and profession, whether you would have pitched upon this 
precise anecdote for my amusement.” 

This observation bo made in a tone of pe!*fcct good-humour. I pricked 
xip my ears at tho hint, and answered as politely as I conld, that m 3 ' ignor¬ 
ance of his condition atul rank could bo the only cauvso of my having 
stumbled on anything disagreeable; and that I was most willing to apolo¬ 
gise for my unintentional oflence, so soon as I should know wherein it con¬ 
sisted, 

“Nay, no offence, sir,” ho replied; offence can only exist where it is 
taken. I have boon too long accustomed to more severe and cruel miscon- 
stnictiong, to be offended at a popular jest, though directed at my pro¬ 
fession.” 

** Am I to understand, then,” I answered, “ tlxat I am speaking with a 
Catholic clergyman ?” 

“An unworthy monk of the order of Saint Benedict,” said the stranger, 

“ belonging to a community of your own countjymen, long established in 
France, and scattered unhappily by the events of the Revolution.” 

• ^ Tho family of De Haga, modernised into Haig of Bomersido, is of the highest 
antiquity, and is the subject of one of the prophecies of Thomas tho Rhymer:-— 

“ Betide, betide, nrhfcte’er tn*tld<s 
Haig sliall Iki Ilalg of Bemersidu.’' 

* It is curious to remark at how littlo expense of invention miccessivo ages uro^^ 
content to receive amusement. Tho same story which Ramsay tuid Ouiibar have ' 
, H'icccssively i:andled, forms also the subject of tlxe modem farce, Bong, no 
; Supper. 
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“Then," said I, “you are a native Sootchmon, and from this neighbour¬ 
hood ?” 

“ Not so," answered the monk ; “ I am a Scotchman by extraction only, 
and never was in this neighbourhood during my whole life.” , 

• “ Never in this neighbourhood, and yet so minutely acquainted with its 

history, its traditiens, and even its external scenery ! You surprise me, 
sir,” 1 replied. 

“ It is not surprising,” he said, “ that I should have that" sort of local 
information, when it it considered that my uncle, an excellent man, as well 
as a good Scotchman—the head, also, of our religious community—employed 
much of his leisure in making me acquainted with these particulars; and 
that I myself, disgusted willi what has been passing around mo, have for 
many yeais amused myself by digesting and arranging the various scraps 
of information which I derived from my worthy relative, and other aged 
brethren of our order.” 

“ I presume, sir,” .said I, “ though I would by no means intrude the 
question, that you arc now returned to Scotland with a view to settle 
amongst your countrymen, since the great political catastrophe of our time 
has reduced your corjis ? ” 

“No, sir," replied the Benedictine, “such is not my intention. A 
European potentate, who still cherishes the Catholic faith, has offered us a 
retreat within his dominions, where a few of my scattered brethren are 
already asscmblod, to pray to God for blessings on their protector, and 
pardon to their enemies. No one, I believe, will be able to object to us 
under our new establishment, that the extent of our revenues will be in¬ 
consistent with our vows of poverty and abstinonce ; but, let us strive to bo 
thankful to God, that tlio snare of temporal abundance is removed from us.” 

“Many of your convents abroad, sir,” said I, “enjoyed very handsome 
incomes—and yot, allowing for tinibs, 1 question if any wore bettor provided 
for than the Monastery of this village. It is said to have possessed nearly 
two thousand pounds in yearly money-rent, foxmteon chalders and nine bolls 
of wheat, fifty-six chalders five bolls barley, forty-four chalders and ten 
bolls oats, caiwns and poultry, butter, salt, carriage and arriitge, peats and 
kain, wool and ale.” 

“ Even too much of all these temporal goods, sir,” said my companion, 
"which, though well intended by the pious donors, served only to make 
the establishment the envy and the prey of those by whom it was finally 
devoured.” 

“In the meanwhile, however,” I observed, “the monks had an easy 
life of it, and, as the old song goes, 

-‘ Hade gudo kale 

On Fridays when they fasted.' 

“I understand you, sir,” said the Benedictine ; “ ‘ it is difficult,’saith 
the proverb, ‘tocarry a full cup without spilling.’ Unquestionably the 
wealth of the community, as it endangered the safety of the establishment 
by exciting the cupidity of others, was also in frequent instances a snare 
to the brethren themselves. And yet wo have seen the revenues of con¬ 
vents expended; hot only in acts of beneficence and hospitality to individuals, 
but in works of general and permanent advantage to the world at largo, 
The noble folio collection of French historians, commenced in 1737, under 
the inspection and at the expense of the community of Saint Maur, will 
long show that the revenues of the Benedictines were not always spent in 
solftindulgonco, and that the members of Uiat order did not uniformly 
'slumber in sloth and indolence, when they had discharged the formal duties 
of their rule.’* 
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As I knew nothing earthly at tlio time about tlie community of Paint 
Maur and their learned labours, I could only return a mumbjing assent to 
this proposition. I have since Been this noble work in tho library of a 
distinguished family, and I must own I am ashamed to reflect, that in so 
wealthy a country as ours, a similar digest of our historians should not be 
undertaken, uader the patronage of the noble and the learned, in rivalry of 
that which tjio Benedictines of Paris executed at the expense of their own 
conventual funds. 

" I perceive,” said the ox-Benediotine, smiling,* “ that your heretical 
prejudices are too strung to allow us poor brethren any merit, whether 
litoAiry or spiritual.” 

“Far from it, sir,” .said I ; “ I assure you I have been much obliged to 
monks in my time. When I was quartered in a Monastery in Flanders, in 
tho c^paign of 1793, I never Jived more comfortably in my life. They 
were Jolly fellows the Flemish Canons, and light sorry was I to leave my 
good quarters, and to know that my honest hosts wore to be at tho mercy 
of the Sans-Culottes. But/orteae de la pwci-re / ’’ 

The poor Benedictine looked down and was silent. I had unwittingly 
awakened a train of bitter reflections, or rather, I liad touched somewhat 
rudely upon a chord which seldom ceased to vibrate of itselfl But be was 
too much accustomed to this sorrowful train of ideas to suflTer it to overcome 
him. On my part, I hastened to atone for my blunder. “ If there was 
any object of his journey to this country in which I could, with propriety, 
assist him, I begged to offer him my best services.” I own I laid some 
little emphasis on tho words “with propriety,” as I felt it would ill be¬ 
come mo, a sound Protestant, and a servant of government, so far as my 
half-pay was concerned, to implicate myself in any recruiting which my 
companion might have undertaken in behalf of foreign seminaries, or in any 
similar design for tho advancement of fopery, which, whether the Pope be 
actually the old lady of Babylon or no, it did not become mo in any manner 
to advance or countenance. 

My new friend hastened to relieve my indecision. “I was about to 
request your assistance, sir,” ho said “ in a matter which cannot but in¬ 
terest you as an antiquary, and a person of research. But I assure you it 
relates entirely to events and persons removed to the distance of two cen¬ 
turies and a half. I have experienced too much evil from the violent un- 
settloment of the country in which I wsis born, to be a rash labourer in tho 
work of innovation in that of my ancestors.” 

I again assured him of my willingness to assist him in anything that was 
not contrary to my allegiance or religion. 

“ My proposal,” he retfliod, “ affects neither.—May God bless the reign¬ 
ing family in Britain! ^ley are not, indeed, of that dynasty to restore 
which my ancestors Struggled and suffered in vain ; but tho Providence 
who has conducted his present Maje-sty to the tlirono, has given liim the 
virtues necessary to his time—firmness and intrepidity—a true love of his 
country, and an enlightened view of the dangers by which she is surrounded. 
—For the religion of these realms, I am contonjod to hope that the great 
Power, whose mysterious dispensation has rdht them from the bosom of 
the Church, will, in his own good time and manner, restore them to its 
holy pale. Tlie efforts of an mdivhhial, obscure and humble as myself, 
might well retard, but could never advance, a work so mighty.” 

“ May T then inquire, sir,” said I, “ with what pui jioae you sock this 
country ?” 

Ere my companion replied, he took from his pocket a cl&sped paper-book, 
about tho size of a regimental orderly-book, full, as it seemed, of memorandif, ■ 
aud drawing one of tho caudles close to him jfur David, as, a strong proof 
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of his respect for the stranger, had indulged us with two), he seemed to 
peruse the eontonts very earnestly. 

There is* among tho ruins of the western end of the Abbey cnurch,'* 
said ho, looking up to me, yet keeping tho memorandum-book half open, 
,and oocasionaliy glancing at it, as if to refresh his memory, ''a sort of 
recess or chapel benoatli (i broken arch, and in tho immediate vicinity of one 
of th<jso shattered Gothic columns which once supported the magnificent 
i‘oof, whoso fall has now encumbered that part of the building witli its ruins.” 

think,” sjiid I, *Hhat I know whereabouts you aro. Is there not in 
tho side wall of tho chapel, or recess which you mention, a largo carved 
stone, Imring a coat-of-arms, which no one hitherto has been abte to 
decipher ?” 

You are right,” answered tho Benedictine; and again consulting his 
raem()randa, lie added, the arms on the dexter side aro those of Glendin- 
ning, being a cross parted by a cross indented and countercharged of tlie 
saino ; and on the sinister three spur rowels for tboso of Avene) ; they are 
two ancient families, now almost extinct in this country—the arms part y 
per pale*' 

*'1 think,” said T, there is no part of tliis ancient structure with whic^h 
you are not as well acquainted as was the mason who built it. But if your 
information be correct, ho who made out these bearings must have had 
bettor eyes than mine.” 

** His eyes,” said the Benedictine, ''have long been closed in death ; pro¬ 
bably when bo inspected tho monument it w.'w in a more perfect shvtc, or 
ho may have dori vo<l his information from the tradition of the place.” 

I assure you,” said I, “ that no such tradition now exists. I have made 
several rcconnoissances among the old people, in hopes to loam something 
of the amiorial bearings, but I never heard of such a circumstance. It 
soems odd that you should have ac^irod it in a foreign land.” 

“Those trifling particulars,” he replied, “wore formerly looked upon as 
more important, and they were sanctified to the exiles who retained recollec¬ 
tion of tlmm, l>ooaiise they related to a place dear indeed to memory, but 
which their eyes could never again behold. It is possible, in like manner, 
that on tho Potomac or Susquohannuh, you may find traditions current 
concerning places in England, which are utterly forgotten in tho noigh- 
hourhood where they originated. But to my pur}x> 80 . In this recess, 
marked by tlie armorial bearings, lies buried a treasure, and it is in order 
to remove it that I have undertaken my pro.sent journey.” 

“ A trecisuro ! ” echoed I, in astonishment. 

“ Yos,” replied tho monk, an inestimable treasure for tboso who know 
how to use it rightly." 

I own my ears did tingle a little at tho word treasure, and that a handsome 
tilburj% with a neat gioom in blue and scarlet livery, having a smart cockade 
on his glazed hat, soemod as it wore to glide across tho room before my 
eyoR, while a voice, tvs of a crier, pronounced in my oar, Obtain Clutter- 
buck’s tilbury—drive u]>.” But 1 resisted tho devil, and ho fled from me. 

“ I bcUevc,” said I, “ all hidden treasure belongs either to the king or 
tho lord ^ the soil ; and Vis«T liavo served his maiosty, I cannot concern 
myself ip any adventure which may have an end in the Co\irt of Exchequer.” 

“ Tb^ treasure 1 seek,” said the stranger, smiling, “ will not be envied by 
prinfSM or nobles,—it is sim]>ly the heart of an ui>right man.” 

Ah! 1 xmderstand you,” I answered ; “ some relic, forgotten in the con- 
fin^ion of tho Reformation. I know the value which men of your persuasion 
jat upon tho bodies and limbs of saints. I have seen the I'hreo Kings of 
Cologne,” 

*‘The relics which I seek, however,” said the Benedictine, “ ore not 
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precisely of that nature. The excellent relative -whom I hove nlreaily 
mentioned, amused his leisure hours with putting into form the traditions 
of his family, particularly some remarkable circumstances whith took jilaco 
about the first breaking out of the schism of the Church in Scotland. He 
became so much interested in his own labours, that at length ho resolved, 
that the heart pf one individual, the hero of his tale, should rest no longer 
in a land of heresy, now deserted hy all his kindred. As he knew where it 
was deposited, he formed the resolution to visit his native country for the 
puri>ose of recovering this valued relic. But ago, ^nd at length disesise, 
intorfered with his resolution, and it was on his deathbed that he charged 
me to undertake the task in his stead. The various imwrtant events which 
have crowded upon each otlior, our ruin and our exile, have for many years 
obliged me to postpone this delegated duty. Why, indeed, transfer the 
relics of a holy and worthy man to a oountrj', where religion and virtue ai'e 
become the mockery of the soomer ? I have now a homo, which I trust 
may be permanent, if anything in this earth can bo termed so. Thither 
will I transport the heart of the good father, and beside the shrine which it 
shall occupy I will construct my own grave.” 

“ He must, indeed, have been an excellent man,” replied J, “ whoso 
memory, at so distant a period, calls forth such strong marks of regard." 

“Ho was, as you justly term him,” said the ecclesiastic, “indeed ex¬ 
cellent—excellent in his life and doctrine—excellent, above all, in his self- 
denied and disinterested sacrifice of all that life holds dear to principle and 
to friendship. But you shall read his history. I shall be happy at once 
to gratify your curiosity, and to show my sense of your kindness, if you 
will have the goodness to procure me the means of accomplishing my 
object.” 

I replied to the Benedictine, that, as the rubbish amongst which he pro¬ 
posed to search was no part of the ordinary burial ground, and ;vs I was on 
the best terms with the sexton, I had little doubt that 1 could procure him 
the means of executing his pious purpose. 

With this promise wo parted for the night; and on the ensuing morning 
I made it my business to soe the sexton, who, for a sm.all gratuity, readily 
granted permission of search, on condition, however, that ho should bo 
present himself, to see that the stranger removed nothing of intiiiisic 
value. 

“ To banes, and skrdls, and hearts, if ho can find ony, ho shall bo wel¬ 
come,” said this guardian of the ruined Monastery, “there’s plenty a’about, 
an he’s curious of them ; but if thoro be ony picts” (meaning perhaps 
“ or chalishea, or the like of such Popisli veshells of gold and silver, dcil 
hae me an I connoevo at tlieir being removed.” 

The sexton also stipulated, that our researches should take place at night, 
being unwilling to excite observation, or give rise to scandal. 

My new acquaintance and I spent the day as became lovers of hoar 
antiquity. Wo visited every comer of these magnificent ruins again and 
again during the forenoon; and, having made a comfortable dinner at 
David’s, we walked in the afternoon to such places in the neighbourhood as 
ancient tradition or modem eonjoctuie had rendered markworthy. Night 
found us in the interior of the ruins, attended by the sexton, who carried a 
dark lantern, and stumbling alternately over the graves of the dead, and the 
fragments of that architecture, ‘ ‘ which they doubtless trasted would have 
canopied thoir bones till doomsday.” 

I .am by no means pai'tioularly superstitious, and yet there was that in 
the present service which I did not veiy much like. There was something 
awful in the resolution of disturbing, at such an hour, and in such a jfiace 
tho still and mute sanctity of the grave. My oompanionii were free from 
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this impresaon—tho stranger from his energetic desire to execute the pur¬ 
pose for which he came—and the sexton from habitual indifference. We 
soon stood in the aisle, which, by the account of the Benedictine, contained 
the bones of the family of Glendinning, and were busily employed in re¬ 
moving the rubbish from a comer which the stranger points out. If a 
half-pay Captain could hare represented an ancient Border-knight, or an 
ox-Bonedictino of the ninetoontn century a wizard monk of tlie sixteenth, 
we might have aptly enough |>6rsonifiod the search after Michael Scott’s 
lamp and book of mag'C power. But the sexton would have boon de trop 
in the group. ^ 

Ere the stranger, assisted by the sexton in his task, had been long at 
work, they came to some hown stones, which seemed to have made pai*t of 
a small shrine, though now displaced and destroyed. 

*'Let us remove these with caution, inj|friend,” said the stranger, ** lest 
we injure that which I come to seek.” 

''They ai*e prime stanos,” said the sexton, "picked free every ane of 
them ;—warso than the best wad never serve the monks, I’se warrant.” 

A rainiito after ho had made this observation, ho exclaimed, " I hae fund 
something pow that stands again’ the spado, as if it wore neither earth nor 
stane.” 

The stranger stooped eagerly to assist him. 

" Na, na, baill o' my ain,” said the soxton ,* " nao halves or quarters; ” 
—and ho lifted from amongst the ruins a small leaden box. 

" You will be disappointed, my friend,” said the Benedictine, " if you 
expect anything there i)ut the mouldering dust of a human heart, closed 
in an inner case of porphyry.” 

I interposed as a neutral party, and taking the box from the sexton, 
reminded him, that if there were treasure concealed in it, still it could not 
become the pn>pwty of the finder. *5 then projKwod, that as the place was 
too dark to examine the contents of the leaden casket, wo should adjourn 
to David’s, where we might have the advantage of light and fire while carry¬ 
ing on our investigation. The stranger requested us to go before, assuring 
us that bo would follow in a few minutes. 

I fancy that old Mattocks suspected these few minutes might be employed 
in effecting farther discoveries amotigst the tombs, for he glided back through 
a side-aisle to watch the Benedictine’s motions, hut presently returned, and 
told mo in a whisper, that "the gentleman was on his knees amang the cauld 
stanes, praying like ony saunt.” 

I stole back, and beheld the old man actually employed as Mattocks had 
informed nic. The language seemed to ho I^atin; and as the whispered, 
yet solemn accent, glided away through the ruined aisles, I could not help 
reflecting liow long it was since they had hoard the forms of that religion, 
for the exercise of which they had t«en reared at sueh cost of time, taste, 
labour, and expense. "Comeaway, come away,” said I; “ let us leave him 
to himself, Mattocks; this is no business of ours.” 

"My certes, no, Captain,” >Mud Mattocks; "no’orthalesa, it winna bo 
amiss to keep an eo on Uuu. My father, rest his saul, was a horse-coupor, 
and used to say he neverifra^cheatetl in a naig in hia life, saving by nwest- 

* Thi«< is one of those passages which must now read awkwardly, since every rnjo 
knows that the Novelist and the anthoi- of the Lay of the Minstrel is the same 
person. But before the avowal was made, the antloir was forced into this and 
similar ofTencos against g:ood taste, to meet nu argument, often repeated, that there 
was Homething very mysterious in Ihe Author of Waverley’s reserve coucerninj? 

Walter Scott, an author sufficiently voliiniinous at least. 1 had a great mind to 
l^movo the passages from this edition, but the more candid way ia to explain how 
they c.amo there. ‘ 
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country whig frao Kilmarnock, that said a grace ower a dram o’ whisky. 
But this gentleman will be a Roman, Tse warrant?” 

You are perfectly right in tliat, Saunders,” said I. , 

** Ay, I have seen twa or three of their priests that were chased ower 
here some score o’ years syne. They just danced like mad when they looked 
on the friars’ heads, and the nuns’ heads, in the cloister yonder; they took 
to them like ahid acquaintance like.—Od, he is not stirring yet, mair than 
he were a through-sfcane! ^ I never kend a Roman, to say kend him, but 
ane—mair by t^en, he was the onlyane in the town to keu—and that wiu* 
auld Jock of the Pend. It wad liao been long ore faud Jock praying in 
the Abbey in a thick night, wi’ his knees on a cauld stane. Jock likit a 
kirk wi’ a chimley inH. Mony a merry ploy I hae had wi’ him down at the 
inn yonder; and when he died, decently I wad hae oarded him; but, or I 
^t his grave wool howkit, some of the quality, that were o’ his ain unhappy 
persuasion, had the corps whirried away up tho water, and buried him after 
their ain pleasuro, doubtless—they kend best. 1 wad hae made nae great 
charge. I wadna hao excised Johnnie, dead or olive.—Stay, see—the strange 
c^ntTeman is coming.” 

''Hold the lantern to assist him, Mattocks,” said I.—"This is rough 
walking, sir.” * 

" Yos,” replied the Benedictine ; I may say with a poet, who is doubt¬ 
less familial' to you-” 

I should bo surprised if he wore, thought I internally. 

The stranger continued: 

** Saint FranciH be my speed! how oft to-night 
Uuve my old feet stumbled at ^aves \ ” 

"Wo aro now clear of the churchyard,” s.aid I, "and have but a short 
walk to David's, where I liope wo sjiall find a cheerful firo to enliven us 
iftor our nighifs work.” 

We entered, accordingly, the little parlour, into which Mattocks was 
Uso about to push liimself with sufficient ofirontery, when David, with a 
most astounding oath, expelled him by bead and shoulders, d—ninghis 
mriosity, that would not lot gentlemen be private in ilieir own inn. Ap¬ 
parently mine host considered his own presence as no intrusion, for he 
srowded up to tho table on which I had laid down tho leaden lx»x. It was 
frail and wasted, as might be guessed, from having lain so many yeara in 
the ^’ound. On opening it, we found deposited within, a case made of 
porphyry, as tho stranger had annoimced to us. 

" I fancy,” he said, " gentlemen, your curiosity will not be satisfied,— 
perhaps I should say that your suspicions will not be removed,—unless I 
undo this casket; yet it only contains the tnouldoriiig remains of a heart, 
once the seat of the pohlest thouglits.” 

He undid the box with great esaution ; but tho shrivelled substance which 
it contained bore now no resemblance to what it might once have been, tho 
means used having been apparently unequal to preserve its sliapo and 
colour, although they were ^Icquato to prevent its total decay. Wo were 
quite satisfied, notwithstivuding, that it was, what the stranger asserted, 
the remains of a human heart; and David readily promised his influence in 
tho village, which was almost co-ordinate with that of the bailie himself, 
lb silence all idle rumours, llo was, moreover, pleased to favoTir us with 
his company to supper; and having taken the lion’s share of two bottles of 
shorry, ho not only sanctioned with his plenary authority the stranger's 
removal of tho heart, but, 1 believe, would have authorised tho removal of 


1 A tombstone. 
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the Abbey itself, wore it not that it happens considerably to advantage the 
worthy publican’s own custom. 

The object of the Benedictine’s visit to^the land of his forefathers being 
now accomplished, ho announced his intention of loaving us early in the 
ensuing day, but requested my company to breakfast with him before his 
de|>arturo. I caino aceordingl}', ana when we had finished our morning's 
meal, tlio jjriost took me apart, and pulling from his pocket^ large bimdlo 
of iMipers, ho put them into my hands. **These,” said he, ''Captain 
Clutter buck, ai^e genuine Memoirs of tlie sixteenth century, and exhibit in 
a singular, and, as I think, an interesting point of view, the manners of that 
period. I am induced to boUovo that their publication will not be an un¬ 
acceptable present to the British public; and I willingly make over to you 
any profit that may accrue from such a transaction. 

I stared a little at this annunciation, and olmervcd, that the hand seemed 
too modem for tlie date ho assigned to th#manuscrij)t. 

“ Do not mistake me, sir,” said the Benedictine; *'I did not moan to say 
the Momoire were written in the sixtocutli century, but only that they were 
compiled fiom authentic materials of tliat period, but written in the tasto 
and language of the present day. My uncle commenced this book ; and I, 
partly to improve my habit of Knglish ct>mj) 08 ition, partly to divert molan- 
oholy thoughts, amused my leisure hours with continuing and concluding 
it. I ou will see the period of the story where my imcle leaves off his narra¬ 
tive, and I commence mine. In fact, they relate in a groat measure to dif¬ 
ferent persons, as well as to a different pei iod. 

Retaining the papers in my hand, I proc^eeded to state to him my doubts, 
wboUior, as a good Protestant, I could undertake or suporintond a publica¬ 
tion written probably in the spirit of Popery. 

“ You will find,” ho .said, “ no matter of controversy in these sheets, nor 
any sentiments s^tod, witli wliich, 1 trust, the good in all poreuaaions will 
not bo willing to join I remomberdtt I was writing for a land unhappily 
divided from the (latholic faith ; anti 1 have taken care to say notliing 
which, justly interpreted, could give ground for accusing me of partiality. 
But if, upon c5o)lating my nai'rative with tho proofs to which I refer you— 
for you will find copies of many of the original papers in that parcel —you are 
of opinion that I Inive been partial to iny own faith, I frooly give you leave 
to correct my oitv>i’s in that respect. I own, however, I am not conscious 
of this defect, and liavo rather to fear that the Catholics maybe of opinion, 
that I liavo mentioned circumstances respecting tlie decay of discipline 
which preceded, and par tly occasioned, the great schism, called by you tho 
Reformation, over wmch I ought to have drawn a veil. And indeed, ibis 
is one reason why I choose the papers should appear in a foreign land, and 
pa.Ms to tho press througli tho luoids of a stranger.” 

To this I had nothing to reply, unless to object my oym incompetoncy to 
tho task tho good father was desirous to impose upon mo. On this subject 
he was pleased to say more, I fear, than his knowledge of me fully war¬ 
ranted—more, at any mte, tlian my modesty will pomait mo to record. At 
length ho ciulod, with advising me, if I continued to feel tho diffidence 
which I stated, to apply tq some veteran of literature, whose experience 
might supply my defnnoncics. Upon Ihoso terms we parted, with mutual 
expressions of regard, and 1 have never since heard of hhu. 

After soveiul atliemj>ts to peruse tho Quires of paper thus singularly con¬ 
ferred on mo, in which I was interrupted by the most inexpliciiblo fits of 
yawning, I at length, in a sort of despair, communicated them to our village 
club, from wJjora they found a more favourable I'occption than Uie unlucky 
conformation of ray nerves bad been able to afford them. They unanimously 
^«ohouiicod the work to bo oxcoodingly good, and assiu’od mo I w«juld bo 
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giulty of tbe groatost poasiblo injury to our flourishing village, if I should 
9 iip]>r 0 ss wliat threw such an interosting and radiant light upon tho history 
of tho ancient Monastery of Saint Mary. , 

At len^h, by dint of listening to their opinion, T became dubious of my 
own; and, indeed, when I heard passages read forth by tho sonorous voice 
(•four woi^iy pastor, I was scarce more tired than I have felt myself at 
some of Ids cAvn sermons. Such, and so great is tho difference betwixt 
reajiing a thing one’s-solf, imUcing toilsome way through all tho difficulties 
of mantiscript, and, as the man says in the play, ** having tho same read to 
you —it is positively like being wafted over a cre6k in a boat, or wading 
thn)ugh it on your foot, with the mud up to your knees. Still, however, 
there romainod the great difficulty of finding some one wlio could act as 
editor, corrector at once of tho press and of tho language, which according 
to the schoolmaster, was absolutely necessary. 

Since tho trees walked forthlto choose themselves a king, never was an 
honour so bandied about. Tbe parson would not leave tho quiet of his 
chimnoy-comer—the Iwilie pleaded the dignity of his situation, and tho 
ai>proach of the groat annual fair, as reasons curainst going to Edinburgh to 
make arrangements for printing the Benedictines manuscript. The 
schoolmaster alone seemed of malleable stuff; and, dosiroiiS perhaps of 
emulating tho fame of Jododiah Cloishbotham, evinced a wish to under¬ 
take this momentous commission. But a remonstrance from thi’oo opulent 
farmers, whose sons he had at bed, board, and schooling, for twenty iK)unds 

{ )or annum a-hoad, came like a frost over tlie blossoms of his litonuy am- 
)ition, and ho was compelled to doclino the service. 

In these circumstances, sir, I apj)ly to you, by the advice of mir little 
council of war, nothing doubting you will not be disinclined to biko the 
dtity upon you, as it is much connected with that in which you have dis¬ 
tinguished yourself. What I roquesj. is, tluit you will review, or rather 
revise and correct, tho enclosed packet, and prej^are it for tho press, by 
such alterations, additions, and curtailments, as you tlunk necessary, i'er- 
givo my hinting to you, that tlio deepest well may bo exhausted,—tho Ifcst 
corps of grenadiers, as our old general of brigade expressed himself, may 
bo imd up. A few hints can <lo you no harm ; and, for the prize-money, 
let tho battle be first won, and it shall bo pmtod at the drum-head. 1 
hoj>o you will take nothing amiss that T have said. I am a plain soldier, 
and littlo accustomed to compliments. I may {uhl, that 1 should be well 
contented to march in tho front with you—that is, to put my name with 
yours on the titlo-j)ago. 

I have tho honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your unknown humble Servant, 

CUTHBERT CLUl’TERBUCK. 

VILLA.OE OF Ernnaquhatr, 

— 0 /April, 18- 


Foi' tJi£ AtUkor of “ Wavcrlcy,*’ iec. 
care of Mr John 
Hanover IStreet, Edinbu/ryh. 
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“THE 'AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY** 

TO THE rOKKOOrNO 

I^TTER FROM CAPTAtN CLUTTERBUCK 


Deab Captain,—Do not admire, that, notwithstanding the distance and 
ceremony of yoiiraddress, I return an answer in the terms of familiarity. The 
truth is, your origin and native country arc better known to me than even 
to yourself. You derive your re^>cctable parentage, if I am not greatly mis¬ 
taken, from a land which has afforded much pleasure, as well as x>rofit, to 
those who have traded to it successfully,—I mean that part of the terra 
iticognita which is called tlic province of Utopia. Its productions, though 
censured by many (and .some who uso tea jind tobacco without scruple) as 
idle and unsubstantial luxuries, have nevertheless, like many other luxuries, 
a general acceptation, and are secretly enjoyed oven by those who express the 
greatest scorn and dislike of them in public. The dram-drinker is often the 
first to be shocked at the smell of spirits—it is not unusual to hoar old 
maiden ladies declaim against scandal—the private book-cases of some 
grave-soeming men would not brook decent eyes—and many, I say not of 
the wise and learned, but of those most anxious to seem such, when the 
spring-lock of their library is drawn, their velvet cap pulled over their ears, 
their feet insinuated into their turkey slippers, are to be found, were their 
retreats suddenly intruded upon, busily engaged with the last new novel. 

I have said, the truly wise and learned disdain these shifts, and will open 
the said novel as avowedly as they would the lid of their snuff-box. 1 will 
only quote one instance though ! know a hundred. Did you know the 
celebrated Watt of Birmingham, Captain Clutterbuck? I believe not, 
though, from what 1 am about to state, ho would not have failed to have 
sought an acqxiaint/anco with you. It was only once my fortune to meet 
liim, whether in body or in spirit it matters not. There were assembled 
about half-a-score of our Northern lights, who had aiiiougst them. Heaven 
knows how, a well-known character of>our country, J edediah Cleishbotham. 
This worthy person, having con)e to Edinburgh during the Christmas vaca¬ 
tion, had b^ome a sort of lion in the place, and was led in leash from house 
to house along with the gu^sards, the stone-eater, and other amusements of 
the Koasou, -which ^^exhiVuted their imparalleled feats to private family 
parties, if required.” Amidst this company stood Mr Watt, the man whose 
genius discovered the means of multiplying our national I'csonrces to a 
degree perhaps oven beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation and 
combination ; bringing the trejisurea of the abyss to tlie summit of the 
earth—giving the feeble arm of man the momentum of an A frite—com¬ 
manding manufactures to arise, as the rod of the prophet producoti 
water in the desert - affording tho means of disi>cnsing with that time and 
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tide which wait for no man, and of sailing without that wind which defied 
the commands and threats of Xorxcs liimself.^ This potent commander of 
the elements—this abridgor of time and space—this magician, whose cloudy 
machinery has produced a change ou the world, the effects of which, ex> 
traordinary as they are, are perhaps only now beginning to bo felt—was not 
only the mosl^ profound man of science, the most successful combiner of 
powers and calculator of numbers as adapted to practical purposes,—was 
not only on'o of the most generally woll-izuonned,—but one of the best and 
kindest of human bolugs. 

There ho stood, surrounded by the little band 1 have mentioned of 
Korthem literati, men not loss tenacious, generally speaking, of their own 
fame and their own opinions, than the national rogiments are supposed to 
be jealous of the high character whicli they have won upon service. Me- 
thinks 1 yet see and hoar wh^ 1 shall never see or hear again. In his 
eighty-fifth year, the alert, kitm, benevolent old man, had his attention 
alive to every one’s question, his information at every one’s cumman<i. 

His talents and fancy overflowed on every subject. One gentleman was 
a deep philologist,—he talked with him on the origin of the alphabet as ii' 
he had been coeval with Cadmus ; another a celebrated critiC|^—you would 
have said the old man had studied political economy and bolies-lettres all 
his life,—of scienco it is unnecessary to speak, it was his own distinguished 
walk. And yet, Captain Clutterbuck, when ho spoke with your countryman 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, you would have sworn ho luid been coeval with 
Claver’so and Burley, with the persecutors and ^rsecuted, and could num¬ 
ber every shot the dragoons had fired at the fugitive Covenanters. In fact, 
wo discovered that no novel of the Icfist celebrity escaped his perusal, and 
that tliO gifted man of science was as much addicted to the productions of 
your native country (the land of Eutopia aforesaid), in other words, as 
shameless and obstinate a peniser -jf novels, as if ho had been a very 
milliner’s apprentice of eighteen. I know little apology for troubling you 
with these tilings, excepting the desire to commemorate a delightful even- 
ing, and a wish to encourage you to shake off that modest dififluence which 
makes you afraid of being supposed connected with the fairy-land of delu¬ 
sive fiction. I will requite your tag of verso, from Horace himself, with a 
paraphrase for your own use, my dear Captain, and for that of your coun¬ 
try club, excepting in reverence the clergyman and schoolmaster:— 

** Ne sit ancillce ttbi amor pudori, dbe. 

I’rtkc thou no scorn. 

Of fiction bom, 

Fair fictioit's muse to woo; 

Old Homer’s theme 
Was but a dream, 

Himself a fiction too.’* 

Having told you your country, T must next, my dear Obtain Clutter- 
buck, make fireo to mention your own immediate descent. You are not to 
suppose your land of prodigies so little known to us as the careful conceal¬ 
ment of your origin would seem to imply, ^t you have it in common 
with many of your country, studiously and *anxiou8ly to hide any connec¬ 
tion with it. There is this difference, indeed, betwixt your countrymen 
and those of our more material world, tliat many of the most estimable of 

> i*robably the ingenious author alludes to the national adage: 

king 8»id Mil. 

But ttiu wind mid no." 

Our schoolmaster (who is also a land-surveyor) thinks this whole passage refers 
to Hr Watt’s improvements on the stoam-en^nc.—J^ofe by CAP|'AtN Clvttjerbuck. 
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them, such as an old Highland gentleman called Ossian, a monk of Bristol 
called Rowloy, and others, are inclined to pass thomsolvos off as denizens 
of the land of‘roaUty, wherosw most of our fellow-citizens who deny their 
country aro such as that coiintrjr would bo very willing to disclaim. The 
©special circumstances you mention relating to your life and services impose 
not upon us. Wo know the vereatility of the unsubstantial species to wliich 
you belong pemits them to assume all manner of diisguises; yfe have soon 
them appai'elled in the caftan ctf a Persian, and the silken robe of a Chinese,! 
and aro prepared to suspect their real character undor every disguise. But 
how can wo be ignorant of your country and manners, or deceived by the 
evasion of its inhabitants, when the voyages of discovery which have been 
made to it rival in number those recorded by Purchas or by Hackluyt?® 
And to show tho skill and porseveranoo of your navigators and travellers, 
wo have only to name Sindbad, Aboulfouaris, and Robinson Crusoe. Those 
were tho men for discoveries. Could wo have sent C'aptain Greenland to 
look out fur the north-west ptissago, or Peter Wilkins to examlno Baffin’s 
Bay, what diset>vories might wo not have expected ? But tliore aro feats, 
and these both numerous and extraordinary, performed by tho inhabitants 
of your country, wliich wo refwl without onco attempting to emulate. 

i wander from my puimoao, which was to assure you, that I know you aa 
well as the mother who md not bear you, for MacDuft’s peculiarity sticks to 
your whole race. You are not bom of woman, unless, indeed, in that 
figurative sense, in which the celebmted Maria Edgeworth may, in her stiito 
of single blessedness, bo termed mother of tho finest family in England. 
You belong, sir, to tho Editors of tho land of Eutopia, a sort of persons for 
whom I have the highest esteem. How is it possible it sliould be other¬ 
wise, when you reckon among your corporation the sago Cid Tlainet Benon- 
geli, the short-faced president of tho Spectator’s Club, poor Ben Silton, and 
many others, who hiive acted as geiitlemon-ushcrs to works which have 
cheered our heaviest, and added Wings to our lightest hours. 

What I have remarked as peculiai’ to Editors of tho class in which I ven¬ 
ture to enrol you, is tho happy combination of fortuitous circumstances 
vhich usually put you in possession of tho works which you have tho good- 
♦ess to bring into public notice. One walks on tho sejLshoro, and a wave 
casts on land a small cylintlrical trunk or casket, containing a manuscript 
much damaged with sea-water, which is witli difficulty deciphered, and so 
forth.3 Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purchase a pound of butter, 
and, behold ! tho waste-paper on which it is laid is the manuscript of a 
cabalist.^ A third is so fortunate as to obtain from a woman who lets 
lodgings, the curious contents of an antique bureau, tho property of a 
deceased lodger.® All these aro certainly possible occurrences ; but I know 
not how, they seldom occur to any Editors save those of your country. At 
least T can answer for myself, that in my solitary wall^ by tho sea, 1 never 
saw it cast Jishoro anytiiiiig but dulse and tangle, and now and then a 
deceased star-fish ; my landlady never presented mo with any manuscript, 
eavo her oui^ed bill; and the most interesting of my discoveries in trie 
way of waste-paper, was finding a favourite passage of one of my own 
novels wrapt round an ounce 6f snuff. No, Captain, the funds from which 
I have drawn my power of amusing the public, have been bought otherwi.se 
than by fortuitous adventure. I have buried myself in libraries, to extract 
(him the nonsense of auciont days now nonsense of my own. T have tui ned 

^ See Tho Perskiu Letters, and tiie Oitizon of tho World. 

8 Seo T^es Voyages Tinaginaires. 

* Soo tho lijjstory of Automatb^. 

< Adventures of a Guinea. 

® Advonturos of an Atom. 
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over volumes, which, from the pot-hooks I was obliged to decipher, might 
have been tho cabalistio manuscripts of Cornelius Agrippa,, although I 
novor saw “ the door open and the? devil como in.”^ But all the domestic 
inhabitants of tlio libraries wero disturbed by the vehemence of my 
studies;— 

*'it From my rcaoarch the boldest spider fled, 

And moths, retreating, trembt^as I read.*’ 

From this learned sepulchre I emerged like tho Magician in tho Persian 
Tales, from his twelvomontlfs residence in tho mountain, not like him to 
soar over tho heads of tho multitude, but to mingle in the crowd, and to 
elbow amongst tho throng, making my way from the highest society to tho 
lowest, undergoing tho scorn, or, what is harder to brook, the patronising 
condescension of the one, and enduring tho vulgar familiarity of tho other, 
—and all, you will say, for what^^—to collect materials for one of those 
manuscripts with which mere chance so often accommodates your country¬ 
men; in other words, to write a successful novel.—“0 Athenians, how 
liard wo labour to deserve your praiso ! ” 

I might stop hero, my dear C'lutterbuck; it would have a towelling effect, 
and tho air of proper deference to our dear Public. But I will not bo false 
with you—(though falsehood is—excuse tho observation— tho current coin 
of your country), tho truth is, I have studied and lived for tho purpose of 
gratifying my own curiosity, and i)a8sir)g my own time; and though tho 
result has been, that, in one shape or other, T have been frequently boforo 
the Public, perhaps more frequently than juudcnce warranted, yet I cannot 
claim from them tho favour due to those who have dedicated their ease and 
leisure to tho improvement and cntcrtaiTimcnt of lathers. 

Haidng communicated thus freely with you, my dear Captain, it follows, 
of course, that I will gratefully accept ,i»f your communication, which, as 
your Benedictine observed, divides itself both by subject, manner, and age, 
into two parts. But I am sorry' I cannot gratify yonr literary ambition, by 
suffering your name to apj>ear upon tho titlo-pngo ; and I will candidly tell 
you the reason. 

Tho Editors of your country are of such a soft and j)assivo disposition, 
that they have frequently done themselves great di8gia(?o by giving up tho 
coadjutoi-s who first brought them into jmblic notice and pnblic favour, and 
suffering their names to be used by those quacks and impostors who live 
upon iho ideas of others. Thus .1 shame to tell how tho sago Ci»l Hamet 
Bcnengeli w'as induced by one Juan Avellaneda to play tho Turk with tho 
ingenious Miguel Cervantes, and to piiblish a Second Part of tho adventures 
of his hero tho renowned Don Quixote, without the knowledge or co-opera¬ 
tion of his principal aforesaid. It is true, tho Aiabian sage returned to his 
allogianco, and thorcaf^r composed a genuine continuation of tho Knight 
of La Mancha, in which the said Avellaneda of Tordesillas is severely chas* 
tised. For in this you pseudo-editors resemble the juggler’s disciplined 
ape, to which a sly old Scotsman likened James I., “ if you have Jackoo in 
your hand, you can make him bite mo ; if I have Jackoo in my hand, I can 
make him bite 5 *ou.” Yet, notwithstandingdlitb amende honorable tlnw 
made by Cid Hamot Bencngeli, bis tcmponiry defectiem did not the less 
occasion the decease of tho ingenious Hidalgo Don Quixote, if ho can be 
siiid to die, whoso memory is immortal. Cervantes i>ut him to death, lest 
he should again fall into bad hands. Awful, yet just consequence of Old 
Ilamot’s defection ! 

To quote a moi*© modem and much loss important instance, I am sorry 
to observe my old acquaintance Jedediah Cloishbothaui has misbehaved 

^ Sco Southey's Dallad ou tho Young Man who read in a Conynror's Books. 
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binisalf so far a.s to desert Uis original pation, and set up for himself 1 
am afraid the poor pedagogvm will make littlo by his new allies, unless’th„ 
pleaauro of outertaimng the public, and,'for aught I know, the gonUemcii 
01 the long robe, with disputes about his ideiitity.i Observe, therefore 
C&pUin Clutterbuok, that, wise by these great examples, I receive you as 
ft partner, but a aleejting {lartner only. As I give you nostitle to employ 
or use the firm of the copartneiy we are altout to form, I will announce niy 
property in my title-page, Slid put my own mark on iny own chattek, 
which the attorney tells me it will be a crime to oountei-feit, as much as it 
would to imitate the autograph of any other empiric—a crime amounting, as 
advertisemonts upon little vials assure to us, to nothing short of felony. K, 
therefore, my dear friend, your name should hereafter appear in any title- 
page without mine, readers will know whnt to think of you. I sconi to uso' 
either arguments or threats ; but you ci*inot but be sensible that, as you 
owe your literary existence to nio on the one hand, so, on tho other, your 
very all is at my disposal. I c,m at pleasure out OS' your annuity, strike 
your name from the half-pay establisliment, nay, actually put you to death, 
without being answerable to any one. These are plain words to a gentle¬ 
man who has served during the whole war; but, I am aware, you will take 
nothing amiss at my hands. 

And now, my good sir, lot us arldress ourselves to our task, and arrange 
as we best can the manuscript of your Benedictino, so as to suit the taste 
of this critical ago. You will find I have made very liberal uso of his 
permission, to alter whatever seemed too favourable to the Church of Rome, 
which I abominate, wore it but for hor fasts and penances. 

Our reader is doubtless impatient, and we must own with John Bunynn, 


** We have tot) lonp detsiin'd him in the porch, 

Aud kept him from (he aun^hine with a torch.'* 

Adieu, therefore, my dear Captain—roinember me respectfully to tbo 
parson, the schoolmaster, and the bailie, aud all friends of tho happy club 
m the village of Kennafiuliair. I bavo never seen, and never shall see, ono 
of thoir faces ; and notwithstanding, I holievo that as yet I am better ac¬ 
quainted with them than any other man who lives.—I shall soon inti'oduce 
you to my jocund friend, Mr John Ballantyno of Trinity Gr<)Vo, whom you 
will find warm from his match at single-stick with a brothei* Publisher.* 
Peace to their differences ! It is a wrathful trade, and tho irritable genus 
comprehends tli© bookselling as well as the book-writing species.—Once 
more adieu! 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 


> I am since more correctly informed, that Mr doishbotham died some montlis 
since at Gandercluugh, aud that the person a-ssuming fils name is an impostor. 
The real Jododiah m^e a roost Christian and edifying end ; and, as I am credibly 
informed, having sent for a Caineroniati clergyman when he was in extremis, 
was 80 fortunate as to convince tlie good man, tliat, after all, ho had no wish 
to bring down ontlie BCJvttcred remnant of Mountain folks, the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee.** Hard that the sjtecikiators in print and paper will not allow a good man 
to rest quiet in his grave! 

This note, and tho passages in the text, were occasioned by a London bookseller, 
having printed, us a speculation, an additional collection of Tales of My Luudlunl, 
wltioh was not so fortunate as to succeed in passing on the world as genuine. 

■ In oonsoquence of the ]>8cndo Tales of My Landlord, printed in London, as 
already mentioned, tbo late Mr John Ballantyne, the author's publisbor, hud a 
controversy with tho interloping bibliopolist, each insisting that* his Jedediah 
Clohilibotham was tho real Simon Pure. 
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O uy I tho MonkA, the Mouks they did the mischief I 
Theirs all the grossuoss, all the superstition 
Of a most gn>80 and superstitious age— 

May liu be praised that sent the healthful tempest, 

Anil scatter’d all tlicse pestilential vapours! 

But tluit we owed them all to yonder Harlot 
Throned on tho seven hills with her c\ip of gold, 

1 will as soon boliovo, witli kind Sir Roger, 

That old MoU WViito took wing with cat and broomstick. 

And rai.scd the last Jiight’s thuiider. 

Old Play. 

The village described in the Benedictine’s manuscript by the name 
of Kennaquhair, bears the same Celtic termination wbicb occurs in 
lYaqubair, Caqubair, and other compounds. The learned Chalmers 
derives this word Qnhair, from the winding course of a stream; a 
defiuitioii which coincides, in a remarkable degree, with tlie serpen¬ 
tine turns of the river Tweed near the village of which we speak. 
It has been lon§: famous for tlie splendid Monastery of Saint Mary, 
founded by ].)avid the First of Scotland, in whose reign were formed, 
in tho same county, the no less splendid establishments of Melrose, 
Jedburgli, and Kelso. The donations of iand with which the King 
endowed these wealthy fraternities procured liim frojn the Monkish 
historians the epithet of Saint, and from one of his impoverished 
dc.scendants the splenetic censure, “ that lie had boon a sore saint for 
the Crown.” , 

It seems jirohahlc, notwithstanding, that David, who was a wise as 
well as a pious monarch, w’as not moved solely by religious motives to 
those great acts of munificence to the eliurch, but annexed political 
views to Ids pious generosity. Ills possessions in Northumberland 
and Cumberland became precarious after thS loss of the Battle of the 
Standard; and since the comparatively fertile valley of Teviotdale 
was likely to become tho frontier of Ids kingdom, it is probable he 
wished to secure at least a part of these valuable ])o.ssession3 by 
Pliicin^'- them in the hands of the monks, whose property was for a 
long time respected, even amidst the i-ago of a frontier war. In this 
luamior .alone had tlie King some cliance of insurhig protection and 
sceui’ity to the cultivators of the soil; and, in fact, for,,several ages 
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the possessions of these Abbeys were each n sort of Goshen, ciyoying 
the calm lifrht of peace and immunity, while the rest of the country, 
occupied by wild clans and marauding; barons, was one dark scene 
of confusion, blood, and unremitted outrage. 

But these imnnmities did not continue down to the union of the 
crowns. Long before that period the wars betwixt England and Scot¬ 
land liad lost tlieir original character of inteniational hostilities, and 
had become on the part of the English a struggle for subjugation, on 
that of the Scots a desperate and infuriated defence of their liberties. 
This introduced on botli sides a degree of fury and _ animosity un¬ 
known t o the earlier ])eriod of their history; and ns religious scruples 
soon gave way to national hatred, spurred by a love of plunder, 
the patrimony of the Church was n% longer sacred from incursions 
on cither side. Still, however, the tenants and vassals of the great 
Abbeys had many advantages over those of the lay barons, who were 
harrassed by constant military duty, until they became desperate, and 
lost all relish for the arts of peace. The vassals of the Church, on 
the other'" hand, were only liable to be colled to arms on general oc¬ 
casions, and at other times were permitted in com])Brativc quiet to 
possess their farms and feus.' They of course exhibited superior 
skill in everything that related to the cultivation of the soil, and 
were therefore both wealthier and better informed than the mili¬ 
tary retainers of the re.sticss chiefs and nobles in their neighbour- 
liood. 

The residence of these church vas.snls was usually in a small village 
or hamlet, where, for the sake.,of mutual aid anil protection, some 
thirty or forty families dwelt together. This was called the Town, 
Midi lie land belonging to the various families by whom the Town 
was inhabited, was called the Township. They usually possessed 
the land in common, though in various proportions, according to 
their several grants. The part of the Township properly arable, and 
kept as such continually under the plough, was called in-fiekl. llcrc 
the use of quantities of manure supplied in some degree the. exhaus¬ 
tion of the soil, and the feuars raised tolerable oats aiid boar,’ usu.ally 
sowed on alternate ridges, oil W'hieh the labour of the whole com- 
munitv was bestowed without distinction, the produce being’ divided 
after harvest, agreeably to their respective iutere.sts. 

Tliere was, besides, ont-Jield land, from which it was tliouglit pos¬ 
sible to extract a croj) now and tlieii, after wliiab it was abandoned to 
the “skioy iiifliiciiccs,” until the exhausted powers of vegetation 
were restored. These outfield spots were selected by any feuar at 
liis own choice, amongst the sliec))-walk8 and hills which were always 
annexed to the Township, to serve-as pasturage to the community. 
The trouble of cultivating these patches of outfield, and the preca¬ 
rious chance that the crop would pay the labour, were considered as 

* Small p(ipf.M K.s} nis ccnfemcl upon vasRals and their heirs, held f(»r a Binall quit- 
rent, or a jnof'toraie propo’tM'ii of the firoduce. Tliis was a favourite manner, by 
which the diui-chiqen peopled tlt<5 patrimony (if tlieir conventa; and many de^t\d« 
ants of such /mars, as they ai-e called, are still to be found in possession of tlicir 
family inheritances in the noighbouvhocid of the great Monasteries of Scotland. 

^ Or bigg; a coarse kind of jj>rloy. 
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g-iving a right to any fenar, who cliose to undertake the adventure, 
to the produce which might result from it. 

There remained the pasturage of extensive moors,' where the 
vnllejs often afforded good grass, and upon which the whole cattle 
belonging to the community fed indiscriminately during the sum¬ 
mer, under th6 charge of the Town-herd, who regularly drove them 
out to pasture in the morning, and brought them back at night, 
without which ])rccaution tliey would have fallen a speedy prey to 
some of the Snatchers in the ueigJihourhood. These are things to 
make modern agriculturists hold up their hands and stare; but the 
same mode of cultivation i.s not yet entirely in desuetude in some 
distant parts of North Britain, and may he witnessed in full force 
and exercise in the Zetland Awhipelago. 

The habitations of the church-feuars were not less iirimitive than 
their agriculture. In each village or Town were several small 
towers, having battlements projecting over the side-walls, and usually 
an advanced angle or two with shot-holes for flanking tlie,^loor-way, 
which was always defended by a strong door of oak, studded wdth 
nails, and ofteii'by an exterior grated door of iron. Tbese small 
pecl-bouses were ordinarily inhabited by the principal foiiars and 
their families; hut, upon the alarm of approaching danger, tlie wliole 
inliahitaiits thronged from tlieir own miserable cottages, which were 
situated around, to garrison these points of defence. It was then 
no easy matter for a liostile jiarty to ])enetrate into the village, for 
the men were hahitiiated to the use of hows and llre-arins, and the 
lowers being generally so placed,, that the discharge from one 
crossed that of another, it was impossible to assault any of them 
individually. 

The interior of these houses was usually sufficiently w'retched, for 
it would have been folly to have furnished them in a maimer wlilch 
could excite the avarice of tlicir lawless iieiglihours. Yet the fami¬ 
lies themselves exhibited in tlieir appearance a degree of comfort, 
information, and independence, whicli could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected. 'I’heir in-field supplied them with bread and home-brewed 
ale, their herds and flocks with beef and mutton (the extravagance 
of killing lambs or calves w.as never thought of). Each tainily 
killed a mai-t, or fat bullock, in November, wuiich was salted up for 
winter use, to which the goodwife could, upon great occasions, add 
a dish of pigeons or x fat capon,—the ill-ciihivated garden afforded 
“ lang-calc,”—and the river gave salmon to serve as a relish during 
the season of Lent. 

Of feul they had plenty, for the hog-s afforded turf; and the re¬ 
mains of the abused woods continued to gj,ve.them logs for burning, 
ns well ns timber for the usual domestic purposes. In addition to 
these comforts, the gpodman would now and then sally forth to the 
greenwood, and mark down a buck of season with his gun or his 
crossbow; and the Father Confessor seldom refused him absolution 
for the trespass, if duly invited to take his share of the smoking 
haunch. Some, still holder, made, either with their own domestics, 
or hv associating themselves with the moss troopers, in the language 
of shepherds, “ a start and owcrloup;” and the golden ornaments 
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and silken head-grcar worn by the females of one or two families of 
note, were invidiously traced by their neighbours to such successful 
excursions.' This, however, was a more inexpiable crime in the eyes 
of the Abbot and Comnuinity of Saint Mary’s, tliau the borrowing 
one of the “ gude king’s doer; ” and they failed not to discountenance 
<iud punish, by every means in their power, offences which were sure 
to lead to severe retaliation upen the property of the church, and 
which tended to alter the character of their peaceful vassalage. 

As for the information possessed by those dependents of the 
Abbacies, they might have been truly said to be better fed than 
taught, even though their fare had been worse than it was. Still, 
however, they enjoyed opportunities of knowledge from which others 
were excluded. 'Jfhe Monks were general well acquainted with 
their vassals and tenants, and familiar in the families of the better 
class among them, where they were sure to be received with the 
respect due to their twofold character of spiritual father and secular 
landlord. ^ Thus it often happened, when a bov displayed talents and 
inclination for study, one of the brethren, with a view to his being 
bred to the church, or out of good-nature, in order to pa.s8 away his 
own iille time, if ho had no better motive, initiated him into the 
mysteries of reading and writing, and imparted to him such other 
knowledge as he himself possessed. And the heads of these allied 
families, having more time for reflection, and more skill, as well as 
stronger motives for improving their small (iroperties, bore amongst 
their neighbours the character of shrewd, intelligent men, wlio 
claimed respect on account of their comjiarativc wealth, even while 
they were despised for a less warlike and enterprising turn than the 
other Borderers. They lived as much as they well could amongst 
themselves, avoiding the company of others, and dreading nothing 
more than to he involved in the deadly feuds and ceaseless conten¬ 
tions of the secular landholders. 

Such is a general picture of these communities. During the fatal 
wars in the commencement of Queen Mary’s reign, they had suffered 
dreadfully by the hostile invasions. For the Engli.sh, now a Protest¬ 
ant people, were so far from sparing the church-lauds, that they 
forayed them with more unrelenting severity than even the posses¬ 
sions of the laity. But the peace of 1550 ha.d restored some degree 
of tranquillity to these distracted and haras.sed regions, and matters 
began again' gradually to settle upon the firmer footing. The 
monks repaired their ravaged shrines- the feuar again roofed his 
small fqrtaiice which the enemy had ruined—the poor labourer re- 
bmlt his cottage—an easy task, where, a few sods, stones, and some 
pieces of wood from the next copse, furnished all the m.aterials 
necessary. The cattle, Ihstly-, were driven out of the wastes and 
thickets in which the remnant of them had been secreted; and the 
mighty bull moved at the head of his seraglio and their followers, to 
take posse.ssion of their wonted pastures. There ensued peace and 
quiet, the state of the age and nation considered, to the Monastery 
of Saint Mary and its dependencies, for sevenal tranquil years. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In yon lone vale lua early yonth waa bred. 

Not aoUtary then—tlic b\iglo-hoiii 
Of foil A lecto often waked it« windings. 

Frotn where the brook joins the hiajeatie river. 

To the wild northern bog, the curlew’s buunt. 

Where ooitos forth its first and feeble streamlet. 

Old Plap. 

We have said that most of the feuars dwelt in the village belong¬ 
ing to their townships. This was not, however, universally the case. 
A lonely tower, to whieh the reader ninst now be introduced, was at 
least one exception to tin- ^ener.al rule. 

It was of small diincnsioiis, yet larger than those which occurred 
in the village^) us intimating that, in case of assault, the proprietor 
would have to TOy upon his own unassisted strength. Tw»3 or three 
Tiiis<Table huts, at the foot of the fortaliee, Indd the bondsmen and 
tcnniits of the fenar. The site was a beautiful green knoll, which 
started up suddenly in the very throat of a wild and narrow glen, and 
whieh, being surrounded, except on one side, by the winding of a 
smalt stream, atforded a itosition of considerable strength. 

But the great seenritv of Glendearg, for so the jdaee xvas called, 
lay in its secluded and almost hidden situation. To reach the tower, 
it Wiis necessary to travel three mihs up tlie glen, crossing about 
twenty times tlie little, stream, which, wiinling through the narrow 
valley, cneonntered at every hundred yards the oi)i)osition of a rock 
or precipitous hank on the one side, which altered its course, and 
caused it to shoot off in an ohliqne direction to the other. The hill# 
which ascend on each side of this glen are very steep, and vise boldly 
over the stream, whicli is thus im])risoncd within their harriers. Tlie 
sides of the glen arc impracticable for horse, and are only to be 
traversed by means of the .sheep-paths which lie along their sides. 
It would not be readily supposed that a road so hopeless .and so diffi¬ 
cult could lead to any hahitatioii more important than the summer 
shealiiig of a she|)herd. 

Yet the glen, though lonely, nearly inaccessible, and sterile, was not 
then absolutely void of heaiity. I'lie turf which covered the small 
portion of level gToIind on the sides of the stream, was as close and 
verdant as if it had occupied the scythes of a hundred gardeners 
once a fortnight; and it was garnished with an embroidery of daisies 
and wildflowers, which the scythes would certainly h.ave destroyed. 
The little brook, now confined betwixt clo.#ei'limits, now left at large 
to choose its course through the narrow valley, danced carelessly on 
from stream to pool, light and untiirhid as that better class of spirits 
wlio p.ass their way through life, yielding to insiirmountahle obstacles, 
hut as fill- from being subdued oy them as the sailor who meets by 
chance wiili an unfavourable wind, and shapes hi.s course so as to be 
driven hack as little as possible. 

Tlieuioiiiitains, as they would have heeti culled iu Eiighind, Scottici 
the steep hraes, rose abruptly over the little glcii, here presenting 
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the grey face of a rock, from which the turf liad been peeled by the 
torrents, and tliere displaying patches of wood and copse, which had 
escaped the waste of the cattle and'the sheep of tlie feuars, and 
which, feathering naturally up the beds of empty torrents, or occupy¬ 
ing the concave recesses of tlio bank, gave at once beauty and variety 
to the landscape. Above these scattered woods rose the hill, in 
banx'U but purple majesty; the dark rich hue, particularly in 
autumn, coutia.sting beautifully with the thickets of oak and birch, 
the mountaiii-ashcs and thorns, the alders and quivering aspens, 
which chockci’cd and varied the descent, and not less with the dark- 
green and velvet turf whicli composed the level part of the narrow 
glen. 

Yet, though thus embellished, the Vcono could neither bo strictly 
termed sublime nor beautiful, and scarcely even picturesque or strik¬ 
ing. But its extreme solitude pressed on iheneart; the traveller 
feE that uncertainty whither he was going, or in what so wild a path 
was to terminate, which at times strikes more on the imagination 
than the grand features of a show-scene, when you know the exact 
distance of the inn where your dinner is bespoke, and at the moment 
preparing. These arc ideas, however, of a far later age; for at the 
time we treat of, the picturesque, the beautiful, the sublime, and all 
their intermediate shades, were id<‘as absolutely unknown to the 
inhabitants anil occasional visitors of Ulendeavg. 

These had, Imwever, attached to the scene leeling.s fitting the time. 
Its name, signifying the Ked Valley, seems to have been derived, 
not only from the purple colour of the heath, with which the uppiu’ 
part of the rising banks was profusely clothed, but also from the dark- 
red colour of the rocks, and of the preeipitmus earthen banks, whieh 
in that country are called scaurx. Another glen, about the bead of 
Ettrick, has acquired the same iiiime from similar eireiimstanees; 
and there are probably more in Seotland to which it has been given. 

As onr Glcndetirg i!id not abound in mortal visitants, superstition, 
that it might not be absolutely de.stitute of inhabitants, liad ]ieoi)letl 
its recesses willi beings belonging to another world. ’I'he .savage 
and capriciotis Brown Man of the Moors, a being wliicb seems the 
genuine descendant of the northern dwarfs, was supposed to be seen 
there frequently, especially after the autumnal equinox, wlien the 
fogs were thick, and objects not easily distinguished. The Scottish 
fairies, too, a whimsical, irritable, and mLschievoits tribe, who, tliough 
at times capriciously benevolent, were more frequently adverse to 
mortals, were also supposed to have formed a residence in a particu¬ 
larly wild rcee.ss of the glen, of which the real name wa.s, in allusion 
to that circumstance, Vtn ne 7ian a/iian, wliicli, in coiTiiptcd Celtic, 
signifies the Hollow of the Fairies. But the neighbours were more 
cautious in speaking about this place, and avoided giving it a name, 
from an idea common then throughout all the British ami Celtic pro¬ 
vinces of Scotland, and still retained in m^(ny places, that to speak 
either good or ill of this capricious race of imaginary beings, is to 
provoke their resentment, and tliat socresy and silence are what they 
cliiefly desire from those who may intrude upon their revels, or, dis¬ 
cover their haunts. 
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A mysterious terror was thus attached to the dale, which afforded 
access from the broad valley of the Tweed, up the little glen we have 
described, to the fortalice colled tlic Tower of Glendearg. Ueyond 
the kuoll, where, as we have said, the tower was situated, the lulls 
(jrew more steej), and narrowed on the slender brook, so as scarce 
to leave a footpath; and there the glen terminated in a wild water¬ 
fall, where a slender thread of water dashed in a precipitous line of 
foam over two or three precipices. Yet farther in the same direc¬ 
tion, and above these successive cataracts, lay a wild and extensive 
mora.ss, frequented only by waterfowl, wide, waste, apparently almost 
interminable, and serving in a great measure to separate the inhabi¬ 
tants of the glen from those who lived to the northward. 

To restless and indefatigabh/moss-troopers, indeed, these morasses 
were well known, and sometimes afforded a retreat. They often 
rode down the glen—called at this tower—asked and received hospi¬ 
tality—but still with a sort of reserve on the part of its more peaceful 
inhabitants, who entertained them as a party of North.,American 
Indians might be received by a new European settler, as much out 
of fear as hospitality, while tlie iqipcrmost wish of the landlord is the 
speedy departure of the savage guests. 

This had not always been the current of feeling in the little valley 
and its tower. Simon Glendinuing, its former inhabitant, boasted 
his connection by blood to that ancient family of Gleudonwyne, on 
the western border. He used to narrate, at his fireside, in the' 
autumn evenings, the feats of the fitmily to which he belonged, one 
of whom fell by the side of the bravo Earl of Douglas at Otterbourne. 
On these oeciisions Simon usually held upon Ids knee an ancient 
broadsword, which hud belonged to his ancestors before any of the 
fiunily had consented to accept a fief under the peaceful dondnioii 
of the monks of >Saint Mary’s. In modern day.s, Simon ndght have 
lived at ease on his own estate, and quietly murmured against the 
fate that had doomed him to dwell ther(!, and cut off his access to 
martial renown. But so many opportunities, nay, so many calls there 
were for him, who in those days spoke big, to make good his words 
by his actions, that Simon Glendinning was soon under the necessity 
of marching with the men of the llalidome, as it w'as called, of Saint 
Mary’s, in that disastrous campaign which was concluded by the 
battle of I’inkie. 

The Catholic clergy were deeply interestedJu that national quarrel, 
the i)rinci|)al oltject of which was, to prevent the union of the infant 
Queen Mary with the son of the heretical Henry VHI. The monks 
had called out their vassals, under an experienced leader. Many of 
themselves had taken arras, and marched iodhe field, under a banner 
representing a female, supposed to personify the iScottish Church, 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer, with the legend, Ajjlicta: Sponsas 
nc oblitiscarisA 

The Scots, however, in all their wars, had more occasion for good 
and cautious generals, than for excitation, whether political or enthu¬ 
siastic. Their headlong and impatient courage uniformly induced 


t Forget not the afllicted spouse. 
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them to rush into action, without duly weighing either their own 
situation, or that of their enemies, and the inevitable consequence 
was frequent defeat. With the dolorOu.9 slaughter of Pinkie we have 
nothing to do. excci)ting that, among ten thousand men of low and 
high degree, Simon (ilendimiiiig, of the Tower of Glendearg, hit 
the dust, no way dis|)araging in his death that ancient race from 
which he claimed his descent. 

When the doleful news, which spread terror and raourning through 
the whole of Scotland, reached the Tower of Glendearg, the widow 
of Simon, hlLsiieth Brydoiic by her family name, was alone in that 
desolate habitation, excepting a hind or two, alike past martial and 
agricultural labour, and the helpless widows and families of those 
who had fallen with their master. SJ'he feeling of desolation was 
universal; -but what availed it ? The monks, their patrons and pro¬ 
tectors, were driven from their Alihey by the English forces, who 
now overran the country, and enforced at least an appearance of 
submission on the part of the inhabitants. The Protector, Somer¬ 
set, formed a strong camp among the ruins of the ancient Castle of 
Roxburgh, and compelled the neighhouriug country to come hi, pay 
tribute, and take assurance from him, ns the phrase tlien went. In¬ 
deed, there was no power of resi.staiice remaining; and the few 
barons, whose high sjiirit disdained even the ap])oaranee of surren¬ 
der, could only retreat into the wildest fastnesses of the country, 
leaving their houses and ])ropertv to the wrath of the Plnglish, who 
dctaelied parties everywhere to distress, by military exaction, those 
whose chiefs had not made their submission. The Abbot and his 
community having retreated beyond the Fortli, their lands were 
severely forayed, as their sentiments wei c held iieculiarly inimical to 
the alliance with England. 

Amongst the Iroojis detached on this service was a small ji.arty, 
commanded by Stawarth Bolton, a captain in the English array, 
and full of the blunt .and unpretending gallantry and generosity which 
lias so ofton distiiii^uialicd that nation. Kosistauco was in vain. 
Elspeth Brydono, when she descried a dozen of horsemen threading 
their way u]) the witli a man at their liead, whose scarlet cloak, 
bri<rlit armour, and dancin^ plume, proclaimed him a leader, saw no 
better protection for herself than to i.ssue from the iron gyrate, covered 
with a lon^,^ mourniiif^ veil, and holding one of her two sons in each 
hand, to mei^t the Englishman—state her desertted condition—idaco 
tlie little tower at his comniaud—and beg for liLs mercy. She stated, 
in a few brief Words, her intention, and added, “I submit, because 1 
have 11 ao means of resistance.” 

“ And 1 do not ask your submission, mistress, for the same reason,” 

replied the Englishman. *To be satisfied of your pea.,r..l I..._ 

tions is all I aslc; and, from what you tell me, there is no reason to 
doubt them.” 

“At least, sir,” said Elspetli Brydone, “take shave of what our 
Spence and our gamers aflbrd. Your horses arc tired—your folk 
want refreshment.” 

“Not a whit—not a whit,” answered the honest Englishman : “it 
shall never be said wc disturbed bycarouSal the widow of a brave 
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solilier, while she was mourning' for her husband.—Comrades, face 
about.—Yet stay,”_he added, checking his war-horse, .“my parties 
are out in every direction; they must have some token that your 
family are under my assurance of safety.—Here, my little fellow,” said 
he, speaking to the eldest boy, who might be about nine or ten years 
old, “ lend me'thy bonnet.” 

The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated, while the mother, 
with many a fye and nay pshaw, and such s.arsenct chidings as ten¬ 
der motliers give to spoiled children, at length succeeded in snatching 
the bonnet from him, and handing it to the English leader. 

iStawttrlh Bolton took his embroidered red cross from his barret- 
cap, and putting it into the loop^of the boy’s bonnet, said to the mis¬ 
tress (for the title of lady, wast not given to dames of her degree), 
“ By this token, which all my pesBple will respect, you will be freed 
froin .any Imiiortunity on the part of our forayors.”* He placed it 
on the lioy’s head; but it was no sooner there than the little fellow, 
)iis veins swelling, and his eyes shooting fire through te.arsj snatched 
the bonnet from his head, .and, ere his mothw could interfere, skim¬ 
med it into the brook. Tlie other boy ran instantly to fish it out 
agiiin, threw it back to his brother, first taking out the cross, which, 
with great veneration, he kissed and j)ut into his bosom. The Eng¬ 
lishman was half diverted, half surprised, with the scene. 

“What moan ye by throwing away Saint George’s red cross?” said 
he to the older lioy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

“ Because .Saint George is a southern saint,” said the child sulkily. 

“Good,” said Stawarth Bolton.---"And what did you mean by 
taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow? ” he demanded of 
the younger. 

“ Because the priest says it is the common sign of salvation to all 
good Christians.’’ 

“Why, good again 1” said the honest soldier. “ I protest unto you, 
mistress, I envy you these boys. Are they both yours? ” 

iSlawarth Bolton had reason to put the question, for Halbert 
Glendiuning, the elder of the two, had hair as dark as the raven’s 
plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sp.arkling, that glittered under 
eyebrows of the same complexion; a skin deep embrowned, though 
it could not be termed swarthy, and an air of activity, frankness, 
and determination, far beyond Ins age. On the other hand, Edward, 
the younger brother? was light-haired, blue-eyed, and of fairer com¬ 
plexion, ill countenance rather pale, and not exhibiting that rosy 
hue which colours the sanguine cheek of robust health. Yet the boy 
had nothing sicklv or iU-conditioned in his look, but was, on the 
contrary, a fair and handsome child, with a Biniliug face, and mild, yet 
cheerful eye. 

The mother glanced a iiroud motherly glance, first at the one, and 
then at the other, ere she answered the Englishman, “ Surely, sir, 
they are both my children.” 

“ And by the same father, mistress r ” said Stawarth; but, seeing a 
blush of displeasure arise on her brow, he instantly added, " Nay, I 


^ Sec note A. Siauartk BoUon, 
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mean no offence; I would have asked the same question at anv of my 
gossips in .merryLincoln.—Well dame, you have two fair hoys; 1 
would I could borrow one, for Dame Bolton and I live childless in onr 
old hall_Come, little fellows, which of you will go with me ? ” 

The trembling mother, half-fearing jis he spoke, drew the children 
towards lier, one with cither liaud, while they both answered tlie 
stranger. “ I will not go with you," said Halbert, boldly, “ for you 
are a false-hearted Southern; and the Southerns killed my father; 
and 1 will war on you to the death, when 1 can draw my father's 
sword.” 

“ God-a-mercy, my little Icviii-bolt,” said Stawarth, “ th6 goodly 
custom of deadly feud will never go^own in thy day, 1 jjresume. — 
And yon, iny fine white-head, will yoiPnot go with me, to ride a cock¬ 
horse?” a 

“No,” said lildward demurely, “for you are a heretic.” 

“Why, God-a-mcrcy still!” said Stawarth Bolton. “Well, dame, 
I see I shall find no recruits for my troop from you; and yet I do 
envy you these two little chubby knaves.” He sighed a moment, ns 
was visible, in spite of gorget ami corslet, ami thou added, “ And yet, 
iny dame, and 1 would but quarrel which of the knaves we should 
like best; for I sliould wish for tlie black-eyed rogue—and she, 1 
warrant me, for tliat hlue-eyed, fair-haired darling. Natlieless, wc 
must brook our solitary wedlock, and wish joy to those that are more 

fortunate_Sergeant Brittson, do thou remain here till voeaiied— 

protect tills family, as under assurance -do tlieiu no wroii«’, and 
suffer no wrong to be done to them, as tlioii wilt answer it,—Dame 
Brittson is a married man, old and steady; feed him on what you 
will, hut give liiin not over much liquor.” 

Dame Glendinning again offered refreshments, hut >vitii a falter¬ 
ing voice, and an obvious desire licr invitation should not he accepted. 
The fact was, that, supposing her hoys as precious in the eye.s of the 
Englishinau as in lier own (the most ordinary of parental errors), 
she was half afraid, that the admiration lie expressed of them in liis 
blunt manner might end iii his actually carrying oft' one or otlicr of 
the little darlings wliom lie appeared to covet so much. She kept 
hold of their hands, therefore, as if her feeble strength could have 
been of service, had any violence been intended, and saw with joy 
she could not disguise, the little party of lior.se couiiterniarcli, in 
order to descend the glen. Her feelings did hot escape Stawartli 
Bolton, “ I forgive you, dame,” lie said, “ for being suspicious that 
an English falcon was hovering over your Scottish moor-brood. 
But fear not—tliose who Iiave fewest cliildreii have fewest cares; nor 
does a wise man coveWh-ise of another household. Adieu, dame; 
when the black-eyed rogue is able to drive a foray from England, 
teiudi him to spare women and children, for the sake of Stawarth 
Bolton.” 

“God be with yon, gallant Southern!” said ELspeth Glendinning, 
but not till he was out of liearing, spurring on his good liorse to re¬ 
gain the head of his party, whose plumage and armour were now 
glancing and gradually disappearing in the distance, as they winded 
down the glen. 
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“ Mother,” said the elder boy, “ I will uot say amen to a prayer for 
a Sowthem.” 

“Mother,” said the younger, more reverentially, “is it right to 
pray for a heretic ? ” 

“ The God to whom I pray only knows,” answered poor Elspeth; 
“but these two words. Southern and heretic, have already cost 
Scotland ten thousand of her best and bfavest, and me a husband, 
and you a father; and, whether blessing or banning, I never M'ish to 
hear them more—Follow me to the Place, sir,” she said to Brittson, 
“ and such as we have to offer you shall be at your disposal.” 


CHAPTER III. 

They down on Tweed water, t 

An<l biow ttieir eoals sao bet, 

And tired the Mitvch and Teviottlalo, 

All in an evening late. 

Auld Mai'laiul. 

Tjie report soon spread through the patrimony of Saint Mary's 
and its vicinity, that the Mistress of Qlcndearg had received assur¬ 
ance from the English Captain, and that her cattle were not to be 
driven off, or her corn burned. Among others who heard this 
report, it reached the ears of a lady.ovho, once much higher in rank 
than Elspeth Glondiiming, was now by the same calamity reduced to 
even g-i-eater misfortune. 

She was the widow of a brave soldier, A'/alter Avenel, descended 
of a very ancient Border family, who once possessed immense estates 
in Eskdale. I'liese had long since passed from them into other 
hand.?, but they still enjoyed an ancient Barony of considerable 
extent, not very far from the patrimony of Saint Alary’s, and lying 
ui)ou the same side of the river with the narrow vale of Oletidearg, 
at the head of which was the little tower of the Glendiunings. Here 
they had lived, bearing a respectable rank amongst the gentry of 
their province, though neither wealthy nor powerf ul. This general 
regard had been much augmented by the skill, cour.ago, and entei'- 
pnse which had beetf displayed by Walter Avenel, the last Baron. 

When Seothind began to recover from the dreadful shock she had 
sustained after the battle of Piukie-cleugh, Avenel was one of the 
first who, assembling a small force, set an example in those bloody 
and unsparing skirmishes, which showed that a nation, though con¬ 
quered and oVerrun by invaders, may yet w.ige against them such a 
war of detail as shall m the end become fatal to the foreigners. In 
one of these, however, Walter Avenel fell, and the news which came 
to the house of his fathers was follow'cd by the distracting intelli¬ 
gence, tlnit a party of Englislnnen were coming to plunder the 
inansion and lauds of his widow, in order, by this act of terror, to 
prevent others fi’om following the example of the deceased. 

The unfortunate lady had no better refuge than the miserable 
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cottage of a shepherd among the hills, to which she rvas hastily re- 
Tnoyed, sctifce conscious where or for what purpose her terrified 
attendants were removing her and her iiifinit daughter from lier own 
house. Here she was tended with all the duteous service of ancient 
times by the sliepherd’.s wife, Tibb Tackot, wJio in better days had 
been her own bowervvoman. For a time flic lady was unconscious 
of her misery; but when the first stunning effect "of grief was so far 
passed away that she could form an e.stimate of her own situation, 
the widow of Aveiiol had cause to envy the lot of her husband in his 
dark and silent abode. The domestics who had guided her to her 
place of refuge, were presently obliged to disperse for their own. 
safety, or to seek for necessary sulmsteuce; and the shepherd and 
his wife, whose poor cottage she shmai, were .soon after deprived of 
the means of affording their late imstre.ss even tliat coarse sustenance 
which they had gladly shared with lier. (Some of the English foray- 
ers had discovered and driven off the few' sheep which had escaped 
the first researches of their avarice. Two cow.s shared the fate of 
the remnant of their stock; they hail afforded the family almost their 
sole support, and now famine appeared to stare tliem in the face. 

“ We are broken and heggared now, out amt out,” said old Martin 
the shepherd—and he wrung liis hands in the bitterness of .agony, 

“ the thieves, the harrying thieves! not a cloot left of the hail hirsel!'” 

“ And to see poor Grizzy and Criimbie,” said his wife, “ turning 
hiack their necks to the byre, and routing while the stony-hearted 
villains were broggiiig them on wi’ their lances! ” 

“ There were but four of them,” said Martin, “ and I Iiave seen 
the day forty wad not have ventured tliis length. But our strength 
and manhood is gaiie with our puir niaister.” 

“ For the s.ake of the holy rood, w'hislit, niaii,” said the goodwife, 

“ our leddy is half gane already, as ye may sec by that fleighteringof 
the ee-lid —a word mair and she’s dead outright.” 

“ I could almost wish,” said Martin, “ we were a’ gane, for what to 
do passes my puir wit. I care little for mvsell, or you, Tihh,—we can 
miiko a feud—work or want—wo can do liaith, hut .ihe can do neither.” 

They canvassed their situation thus openly before the lady, con¬ 
vinced by the paleness of her look, her quivering lip, and dead-set 
eye, that .she neither heard nor understood what they were saying. 

“ There is a way,” said the shejiherd, “ lint I kehna if she could 
bring her heart to it,—there’s Simon GleiidiiiOiiig'’s widow of the 
glen yonder, has had assurance from the Southern loons, and nae 
soldier to steer them tor one cause or other. Now, if the leddv could 
how her mind to take quarters with Elspetli Gleiidiiuiing till better 
days east up, line douhiitwad be doing an honour to the like of her, 
but.- 

“ An lionour,” aiwwercd Tibb, “ ay, by my word, sic an honour ns 
wad be pride to lier kin moiiy a king year after lier banes were in 
the mould. Oh! giideman, to hear ve even the Eady of Avoiiel to 
seeking quarters wi’ a Kirk-vassal’.s widow! ” 

“LoaA should 1 be to wish her to it,” said Martin; “but what 
may we, do ?—to stay here is mere starvation ; and where to go, 1 ’m 
sure I ken nae niair than ony tup I ever herded.” 
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“ Speak no more of it,” said the widow of Avenel, suddenly joining 
in the conversation, “ 1 will go to the tower.—Dame Elspeth is ofgood 
folk, a widow, and the mDihegof orphans,—she will give us house- 
room until something be thought upon. These evil i^owers make 
the low bush better than no bield.” 

“ See there, see there,” said Martin, “ you see the leddy has twice 
our sense.” 

“ And natural it is,” said Tibb, “ seeing that she is convent-bred, 
and can lay silk broidery, forby white-seam and shell-work.” 

“ Do you not think,’* said the lady to Martin, stiU clasping her 
child to her bosom, and making it clear from what motives she 
desired the refuge, “that Dame CHcndinning will make us w'eJcome ?” 

“ Blithely welcome, blithely welcome, my leddy,” answered Martin 
cheerily, “ and we shall deserve a welcome at her hand. Men are 
scarce now, my leddy, with these wars; and gie me a thought of 
time to it, I can do as gude a day’s darg as ever I did in my life, and 
Tibb can sort cows with ony living woman.” 

“ And muckle mair could I do,” said Tibb, “ were it in ony feasible 
house; but there will be neither pearlins to mend, nor ihnners to 
busk up, in Elspeth Glemliiming’s.” 

“ Whisht wi’ your pride, woman,” said the shepherd; “eneugh ye 
can do, baith outside and inside, an ye set your mind to it; and hard 
it is if we twa eanna work for three folk’s meat, forby my dainty wee 
leddy there. Como awa, come awa, nae use in staying here langer; 
we have five Scots miles over moss and muir, and that is nae easy 
walk for a leddy born and bred.” . 

Household stuff there was little or none to remove or care for; 
an old pony which had escajied the plunderers, owing partly to its 
pitiful appearance, partly from the reluctance which it showed to be 
caught by strangers, was emjdoyed to carry the few blankets, and 
other trifles which they poase.ssed. When Shagram came to his 
master’s well-known whistle, he was surprised to find the poor thing 
had been wounded, though slightly, by an arrow, which one of the 
forayers had shot off in auger after he had long chased it in vain. 

“ Ay, Shagram,” said the old man, as he applied something to the 
wound, “ must you rue the langbow as weel as all of us ? ” 

“ What comer in Scotland rues it not! ” said the Lady of Avcncl. 

“ Ay, ay, madam,” said Martin, “ God keep the kindly Scot from 
the cloth-yard shaft, and he will keep himself from the handy stroke. 
But let us go our way ; the trash that is left I can come back for. 
There is nae ane to stir it but the good neighbours, and they-” 

“ For the love of God, goodman, ’ said his wife, in a remonsirating 
tone, “ baud your peace! think what ye’r.c aaying, and we hae sae 
muckle wild land to go over before we win to the girth gate.” 

The husband nodded acquiescence; for it was decinoa bighly im¬ 
prudent to apeak of the fairies either by their title of ftood tiei^hbours 
or by any other, especially when about to pass the places winch they 
were supposed to haunt.^' 

They set forward on their pilgrimage on the last day of October. 


1 See Note B. The Fairies. 
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“ This is thy birthday, my sweet Mary,” said the mother, as a sting 
of bitter recollection crossed her mind. “ Oh, who could liave be¬ 
lieved that'the head, which, a few yeUrs since, was cradled amongst 
so many rejoicing friends, may pcrliaps this night seek a cover in 
vain! ” 

Tlic exiled family then set forward,—Mary Avenel, a lovely girl 
between five and six years old, riding gipsy fashion u])on Shagram, 
betwixt twobundlc.s of bedding; the Ijady of Avenel walking by the 
animal’s side; Tibb leading the bridle, and old Martin walking a little 
before, looking anxiously around him to explore the way. 

Martin’s task as guide, after two or three miles’ walking, became, 
more difficult than he himself had expected, or than he was willing 
to avow. It happened tliat the exKnsive range of pasturage, with 
whicli he was couvensaut, lay to the west, and to get into the little 
valley of txlendoarg he had to ]irocoed easterly. In the wilder dis¬ 
tricts of Scotland, the passage from one vale to another, otherwise 
than by descending that which yon leave, and roascending the other, 
is often verv difficult.—Heights and hollows, mosses and rocks inter¬ 
vene, and all those local impediments which throw a traveller out of 
his course. So that Martin, however sure of his general direction, 
became conscious, and at length was forced relucUuitly to admit, that 
he had missed the direct road to Glendoarg, though he insisted they 
must be very near it. “ If we c.'in but win across this wide bog,” he 
said, “ I shall warr.ant ye are on the top of the tower.” 

But to get across the bog was a ))oiut of no small difficulty. The 
farther they ventured into it, though proceeding with all the caution 
which M.artin’s experience reconimended, the more unsound the 
ground became, until, after they, had p.assed some ]daecs of great 
peril, their best argument for going forward came to be, that they 
Itad to encounter equal danger in rct;irning. 

The Ijady of Avenel had Doen tenderly nurtured, but what will not 
a woman endure when her child is in danger ? Complaining less of 
the dangers of the road than her attendants, who had been inured to 
such from their infancy, she kept herself close by the side of the pony, 
watching- its every footstej), and ready, if it should flounder in the 
morass, to snatch her little Mary from*its back. 

At length they came to a idace where the guide greatly hesitated, 
for all around him was broken lumps of heath, divided from each 
other by deep sloughs of black tenacious mirtf. After great consi¬ 
deration, Martin, selecting what he thought the safest path, began 
himself to lead forward Shagram, in order to afford greater security 
to the child. But Shagram snorted, laid his ears liamc, stretched hw 
two feet forward, and, drew his hind feet under him, so as to adopt 
the be.st possible posture for obstinate resistance, and refused to move 
one yard in the direction indicated. Old Martin, much puzzled, now 
hesitated whether to exert his ab.solute authority, or to defer to the 
conluraaeious obstinacy of Shagram, and was not greatly comforted 
by his wife’s ohservation, who, seeing Sliagram .stare with Ids eyes, 
distend his nostrils, and tremble with terror, liiuted that “ he surely 
saw more than they could see.” 

Ill this dilemma, the child suddenly exclaimed, “ Bonny leddy signs 
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to us to come yon gate.” They all looked in the direction where the 
child pointed, nut saw nothing, save a wreath of rising mist, which 
fancy might form into a human •figure; hut which aflordeil to Martin 
only the sorrowful conviction, that the danger of tiieir situation was 
about to he increased hy a heavy fog. He once more essayed to lead 
forwai’d Shagram; hut the animal was inflexible in its determinatiou 
not to move in the direction Martin recommended. “ Take your awn 
way for it, then,” said Martin, “and let us see what you can do for 
us.” 

Shagram, abandoned to the discretion of his own free-will, set off 
holilly in the direction tlie child had pointed. There was nothing 
wonderful in this, nor in its bringing tliem safe to the other side of 
the dangerous morass; for the ifetinct of these animals in traversing 
hogs is one of the most curious J)arts of their nature, and is a fact 
generally established. Hut it was rcmaikahlc, that tlie cliild more 
than once mentioned the beautiful lady and her signals, and that 
Shagram seemed to he in tlie secret, always moving in tlie same 
direction whicli she indicated. The L.ady of Avcnel took little notice 
at the time, her mind being probably occupied hy the instant danger; 
hut her .attendants clianged expres.sivo looks with each other more 
than once. 

“ All-llallow Kve! ” .said Tihb, in a whisper to Martin. 

“ For the mercy of Our Lady, not a word of that now I ” said Mar¬ 
tin in reply. “ 'J'cll your heads, woman, if you cannot he silent.” 

Wlien tiiey got once more on firm ground, Martin recognised cer¬ 
tain land-marks, or cairns, on the tops of the neighbouring liills, by 
whicli lie was enabled to guide liis course, and ere long tliey arrived 
at the 'I'ower of Glendearg. 

It was at the sight of this little fortalicc that the mi.sory of her lot 
jiresscd hard on the poor Lady of Avcnel. When hy any accident 
they had met at eliurch, market, or other jilace of |uihlic resort, she 
rememhered the distant and respectful air with which the wife of the 
warlike baron w.as addressed hy the spouse of the Immhle feitar. And 
now, so much was her jiride humbled, that she was to ask to share 
the precarious safety of the same feuar’s widow, and her pittance of 
food, which might perhaps he yet more precarious. Martin probably 
guessed what was passing in her mind, for he looked at her with a 
wistful glance, as if to deprecate any change of resolution; and 
answering to his looks, r,athcr than lus words, she said, while the 
sparkle of subdued ])ride once more glanced from her eye, “ If it 
were for myself alone. 1 could hut die—hut for this infant—the last 
pledge of Avcnel-’ 

“ True, my lady,” said Martin hastily; and,, a-s if to prevent the 
possibility of her retracting, he added, “ 1 will step on and see Dame 
Elspeth—I kend her husband W'eel, and have bought and sold with 
him, for as great a man as he was.” 

Martin’s tale was soon told, and met all-acceptance from her com¬ 
panion in misfortnne. Tlie Lady of Avcnel had been meek and cour¬ 
teous in her prosperity; in advei'sity, therefore, she met with the 
greater sympathy, llesides, there was a point of pride in sheltering 
and supporting a,ypman of such superior birth and rank; and, not 
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to do Elspeth Glendiiiniii^ injustice, she felt sympathy for one whose 
fate resembled her own m so many points, yet was so much niore 
severe. Every species of hospitality was gladly and respectfully 
extended to the distressed travellers, and they were kindly requested 
to stay as long at Glendearg as their circuinstauces rendered neces¬ 
sary, or their inclination prompted. 


OIIAPTEE IV. 

No’er be I found by %!,ee imawod. 

On that thritte hallow’d cve abroad. 

When goblins haunt from flt>od and fen. 

The steps of in on. 

CotLii^B’s OO.e lo Ft-ar. 

As the country became more settled, the Jjady of Avcnel would have 
willingly returned to her husband’s mansion. But that was no longer 
in her power. It was a reign of minority, when the strongest had the 
best right, and when acts of usurpation wore frequent amongst those 
who had much power and little conscience. 

Julian Avcnel, the younger brother of the deceased Walter, was 
a person of this description. He hesitated not to seize upon his 
brotlier’s house and laiuls, so .soon as tlio retreat of tlie English per¬ 
mitted him. At first, he occupied tlie property in tlie name of his 
niece, but when the htdy proposed to return with her child to the 
mansion of its fatliers, he gave lier to understand, that Avcnel, being 
a male fief, descended to the brother, instead of tlie daughter, of tlie 
last possessor. The ancient philosoplier declined a dispute with the 
emperor wlio coimnanded twenty legions, and the widow of Walter 
Aveuel was in no condition to maintain a contest witli the leader of 
twenty moss-troopers. Julian was also a man of service, who could 
back a friend in case of need, and was sure, tliorefore, to find pro¬ 
tectors among the ruling powers. In sliort, however clear the little 
Mary’s right to the possessions of her fatlier, her mother saw the 
necessity of giving way, at least for the time, to the usurpation of 
her uncle. 

Her patience and forbearance were so far attended with advan¬ 
tage, that Julian, for very shame’s sake, could no longer siiifer her 
to be absolutely dependant on the charity of Elspeth Glendiuning. 
A drove of cattle and a bull (which were probably missed by some 
English farmer) were driven to the pastures of Glendearg; presents 
of raiment and household stuff were sent liberally, and some little 
money, though with a more sparing hand: for those in the situation 
of Julian Avenel could come more easily by the goods, than the 
representing medium of value, and made their payments chiefiy in 
kind. 

In the mean time, the widows of Wiiltev Avcnel and Simon Glen- 
dinning had become habituated to each other’s society, and were 
tmwilling to part. The lady could hope no more secret and' secure 
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residence than in tlie Tower of Glendearff, and she was now in a 
condition to support her sliare o^ the inutuariionsckeeping'. Elspetli, 
on tlic other hand, felt pride, as’well as pleasure, in the society of a 
guest of such distinction, and was at all times willing to pay’much 
greater deference than the Lady of Walter Avenel could he prevailed 
on to accept. 

Martin and his wife diligently sieved the united family in their 
several vocations, and yielded obedience to both mistresses, though 
always considering themselves as the especial servants of the Lady 
of Avenel. This distinction sometimes occasioned a slight degree of 
difference between Dame Elspeth and Tibb; the former being jeal¬ 
ous of her own consequence, and^ie latter apt to lay too much stress 
upon the rank and family of her mistress. But both were alike 
desirous to conceal such petty squabbles from the lady, her hostess 
scarce yielding to her old domestic in re.spect for her person. Neither 
did the difference exist in such a degi’ee as to interrupt the general 
harmony of the family, for the one wisely gave way as she’saw the 
other become warm; and Tibb, though she often gave the first pro¬ 
vocation, had generally the sense to tie the first in relinquishing the 
argument. 

The world which lay beyond was gradually forgotten by the inha¬ 
bitants of this sequestered glen, and unless when she attended mass 
at the Monastery Otiurch upon some high holidav, Alice of Avenel 
almost forgot that she once held an equal rank with the proud wives 
of the neighbouring barons and nobles who on such occasions 
crowded to the solemnity. The recollection gave her little pain. 
SIio loved her husband for'himseif, and in his inestimable loss all lesser 
subjects of regret had ceased to interest her. At times, indeed, she 
thought of claiming the protection of the Queen Regent (hlary of 
Guise) for her little orphan, but the fear of Julian Aventd alwara 
came between. She was sensible that he would have neither sci uide 
nor difficulty in siiiriting away the child (if he did not proceed^ far¬ 
ther), shonld he once consider its existence as formidable to his inte¬ 
rest. Besides, ho led a wild and unsettled life, mingling in all feuds 
and forays, wherever there was a spear to be broken: he evinced no 
purpose of raaiTyiug, and the fate which he continually wa.s brping 
migiit at length remove him from his usurped inheritance. Alice of 
Avenel, therefore, judged it wise to check all ambitious thoughts for 
the present, and remaih quiet in the rude, but peaceable retreat, .to 
which Providence had conducted her. 

It was upon an All-Hallow’s eve, when the family luid resided to¬ 
gether for the space of three years, that the domestic circle was as¬ 
sembled round the blazing turf-fire, in the 51a* narrow hall of the 
Tower of Glendearg. The idea of the master or mistress of tlie 
mansion feeding or living apart from tlieir domestics, was .at this 
period never entertained. The highest end of the board, the most 
commodious settle by the fire,—these were the only marks of dis¬ 
tinction ; and the servants mingled, with deference iiidced, but unre¬ 
proved and with freedom, in whatever conversation was going for¬ 
ward, But the two or three domestics, kept merely for agricultur.al 
pniqioses' had retired to their own cottages without, and with them 
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a couple of wenches, usually employed within doors, the daughters 
of one of tlie liinds. 

After their departure, Martin locked, first, the iron grate; and, 
secondly, the inner-door of the tower, when the domestic circle was 
thus arranged. Dame Klapeth sate ])ij))ing the thread from her dis- 
taif; Tibh watched the progress of scalding the whey, which hung in 
a large pot upon the crook, a ch^^in terminated by a hook, which was 
suspended in the chimney to serve the purpose of the modern crane. 
Martin, while busied in repairing some of the household articles (for 
evei’y man in those days was his ovni carpenter and smith, as well as 
his own tailor .and shoemaker), kept from time to time a watchful 
eye upon the three ehildreu. 

They were allowed, however, to exhreise their juvenile restlessness 
by running np and down the hall, behind the seats of the elder mem¬ 
bers of the family, with the privilege of occasionally making excur¬ 
sions into one or two small apartments which opened from it, and 
gave excellent opportunity to play at hide-and-seek. This night, 
however, the children seemed not disposed to avail themselves of 
their privilege of visiting these dark regions, but preferred currying 
on their gambols in the vicinity of the light. 

In the meanwhile, Alice of Avenel, sitting close to an iron candle¬ 
stick, which supiiorted a mis-shapen torch of domestic manufacture, 
read small detached passages from a thick-clasped volume, which she 
preserved with the greatest care. The art of i-oading, the lady had 
aciiuired by her residence in a nunnery during her youth, but she 
seldom, of late j'ears, put it to .any other use than perusing this little 
volume, which formed her whole library. The family listened to the 
portions which she selected, as to some good thing wliich there was a 
merit in hearing with respect, whether it was fully understood or no. 
To her daughter, Alice of Avenel had determined to imp<art their 
mystery more fully, but the knowledge was at that period attended 
with personal danger, and was not rashly to be trusted to a child. 

The noise of the romping cliiidren interrupted, from time to time, 
tile voice of the lady, and drew on the noisy culprits the rebuke of 
Ulspeth. 

_ “ Could they not go farther a-field, if they behoved to make such a . 
dill, and disturb the lady’s good words?” And this command was 
backed with the threat of sending the whole party to bed if it was 
not attended to punctually. Acting under thcfinjunction, the children 
first played at a greater distance from the party, and more quietly, 
and then began to stray into the adjacent apartments, as they be¬ 
came impatient of the restraint to which they were subjected. But, 
all at once, the two' hrtys came open-mouthed into the hall, to tell 
that there was an armed man in the speiice. 

“ It must he Christie of Clint-hill,” said Martin, rising; “ what can 
have brought him here at this time ? ” 

“ Or how came he in ? ” said Elspeth. 

“ Alas! what can he seek ? ” said the Lady of Avenel, to whom this 
man, a rel^ner of her husband’s brother, and who sometimes exe¬ 
cuted his commissions at Gicndearg, was an object of secret appre¬ 
hension aad sn.spicion. “ Gracious heavens! ” she added, rising up, 
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“ whore i» ray child ? ” All rushed to the spcnce. Halbert Qlendin- 
itiiig first arraing himself with a rusty sword, and the younger seizing 
upon the lady’s book. They hastened to the s])ence, and were re¬ 
lieved of a part of their anxiety by meeting Mary at tlie door of the 
apartment. 8he did not seem in the sliglitest degree alarmed, or 
disturbed. Tliey rushed into the .spepce (a sort of interior apart¬ 
ment in which the family ate their victuals in the summer season), 
but there was no one there. 

“ Where is Christie of Clint-hill ? ” said Martin. 

“I do not know,” said little Mary; “I never saw him.” 

“ And what made you, ye rnisleard loons,” said Dame Elspeth to 
her two boys, “ come you gate into the ha’, roaring like bullsegs, to 
frighten the leddy, and her fitr frae strong ? ” 'llie hoys looked at 
each other iu silence and confusion, and (heir mother proceeded with 
her lecture. “Could ye find nae night for daffin but Hallowe’en, 
and nae time but when the leddy was reading to us about the holy 
Saints ? May ne’er be in my fingers, if I dinna sort ye baith for it 1 ” 
The eldest boy bent his eyes on the ground, the younger began to 
weep, but neither spoke; and the mother would have proceeded to 
extremities, but for the interposiiion of the little maiden. 

“ ],)ame Elspeth, it was wy fault —I did say to them, that I saw a 
man iu the spence.” 

“ And what made you do so, child,” .said her mother, “ to startle 
us all thus ? ” 

“ Because,” said Mary, lowering her voice, “ I could not help it.” 

“Not help it, Mary !—you occasioned all this idle noise, and you 
could not help it ? Ilow mean you by that, minion ?” 

“ There really was an armed man in this spcnce,” said Mary ; “ and 
because 1 was surprised to see him, I cried out to Halbert and 
Edward-” 

“ She lias told it herself,” said Halbert Glendiuning, “ or it had 
never been told by me.” 

“ Nor by mo neither,” said Edward emulously. 

“Mistress Mary,” said Elspeth, “you never told us anything 
before that was not true; tell us if this was a Hallowe’en cantrip, 
and make an end of it." Tlie Lady of A vend looked ns if she would 
liave interfered, but knew not how; and Elspeth, who was too eagerly 
curious to regard any distant hint, persevered in her inquiries. 
“ Was it Christie of (Sie Clint-liill?—I would not for a mark that ho 
were about the house, and a body no ken whare.” 

“ It was not Christie,” said Mary; “ it was—it w.as a gentleman— 
a gentleman with a bright breastplate, like what I liae seen langsyne, 
wlien we dwelt at Avenel--” 

“ WJiat like was he ? ” continued Tibb, who now took share in the 
investigation. 

“ Black-haired, black-eyed, with a peMced black beard,” said the 
child, “ and many^ fold of pearling round his neck, and hanging 
d<)wu his breast ower his breastplate; and he had a beautiful hawk, 
with silver bells, standing on his left hand, with a crimson silk hood 
upqp its head-” 

“ Ask her no more questions, for the love of God,” said the anx- 
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ioua menial to Elapeth, “ bnt look to my leddy! ” But the Lady of 
Arenel, taking Mary in her hand, turned hastily away, and, walking 
into the hall, gave them no opportunity of remarking in what manner 
she received the child’s communication, which she thus cut short. 
What Tihh thought of it appeared from her crossing herself repeats 
edly, and whisiiering into Elspeth’s ear, “ Saint Mary preserve us 1— 
the lassie has seen her father! ” 

Wlicn they reached the hall, they found the lady holding her 
daughter on her knee, and kissing her repeatedly. When they 
entered, she again arose, as if to shun ohservation, and retired to the 
little apartment where her child and she occupied the same bed. 

The boys were also sent to their tyabin, and no one remained by 
the hall fire save the faithful Tibb 'hnd Dame Elspeth, excellent 
persons both, and as thorough gossips as ever wagged a tongue. 

It was but natural that they should instantly resume the subject of 
the supernatural appearance, for such they deemed it, which had 
this iiighralarmed the famUy. 

“ I could hae wished it had been the dcil himself—be good to and 
preserve us!—rather than Christie o’ the Oliut-hill,” said the matron 
of the mansion, “ for the word runs rife in the country, th.at lie is 
nne of the inaist masterfu’ thieves ever lap on hor.se.” 

“ Hout-tout, Dame Klspeth,” said 'I'ibh, “ fear ye nacthing frae 
Christie; tods keep their ain holes clean. You kirk-folk make sic 
a fasherie about men shifting a wee bit for their living! Oar Border- 
lairds would ride with few men at their back, if a’ the light-lianded 
lads were out o’ gato.”_ 

“ Better they rade wi’ nane than distress the country-.side the gate 
they do,” said Dome Elspeth. 

“But wha is to hand back the Southron, tiieii,” said Tihh, “if ye 
take away the lances and broadswords? I trow we auld wives 
couldna do that wi’ rock and wheel, and as little the monks wi’ 
bell and book.” 

“ And sae weel as the lances and broadswords bae kept tlicin back, 
1 trow 1—1 was mair beholden to ao Southron, and that was Stawarth 
Bolton, than to a’ the Border-riders ever wore Saint Andrew’s cross 
—I reckon their skolping back and forward, and lifting lioiiest men’s 
gear, has been a main cause of a’ the brcacli between u.s and Eng¬ 
land, and I am sure that cost roe a kind goodman. They spoke 
about the wedding of the Prince and our Quben, but it’s as like to 
be the driving of the Cmnberland folks’ stocking that brought them 
down on us like dragons.” Tibb would not have failed in other 
circumstances to answer what she thought reflections disparaging to 
her country folk; but She recollected that Dame Elspeth was mistress 
of the family, curbed her own zealous patriotism, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

“ And is it not strange,” she said, “ that the heiress of Avcnel 
should have seen her father this blessed niglit ? ” • 

“ And ye think it was her father, then ? ” said Elspeth Glcndinning. 

" What else can I think ? ” said Tibb. _ 

“ It may ime been something waur, in his likeness,” said D^me 
Glcndinning. 
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“ I kcii naethiugr about that,” said Tibb,—“but his likeness it was, 
that I will be sworn to, just as he used to ride out a-hawking; for 
having enemies in the country, he sejdom laid o£F the breastplate; 
and for iny part,” added Tibb, “ I dimia think a man looks like a 
man unless he has steel on his breast, and by his side too.” 

“ I have no skill of your harness oij breast or side either,” said 
Dame Glendiuning; “ but I ken there is little luck ill Hallowe’en 
sights, for I have had ane niysell.” 

“ Indeed, Dame Elspeth ? ” said old Tibb, edging her stool closer to 
the huge elbow-chair occupied by her friend, “ I riiould like to hear 
about that.” 

“ Ye maun ken then, Tibl),”»said Dame (Jlendinning, “ that when 
I was a hein])ie of nineteen or twenty, it wasna ray fault if I wasua 
at a’ the merry-makings time about.” • 

“That was very natural,” said Tibb; “but ye hae sobered since 
tliat, or ye wadna baud our braw gallants sae lightly.” 

“ I have had that wad sober me or ony ane,” said the matron. 
“ Aweel, Tibb, a lass like me wasna to lack wooers, for I wasna sae 
ill-favoured that the tikes wad bark after me.” 

“ How should that be,” said Tibb; “ and you sic a weel-favoured 
woman to this day ? ” 

“ Fie, lie, cummer,” said the matron of Glendearg, hitching her 
seat of honour, in her turn, a little nearer to the cuttie-stool on 
which Tibb was seated; “ wed-favoured is past my time of day; 
but I might pass then, for I wasna sac toeherless but what I bad 
a bit land at my breast-lace. My father was portioner of Little- 
dearg.” 

“ Ye hae tell’d me that before,” said Tibb; “ but anent the Hal¬ 
lowe’en ? ” 

“ Aweel, aweel, I had mair joes than ane, but 1 favoured nane o’ 
them; and sae, at Hallowe’en, Father Nicolas the cellarer—he was 
cellarer before tbi.s father, FiKher Clement, that now is—was cracking 
his nuts and drinking his brown beer with us, and as blithe as 
might be, and they would have me try a c.antrip to ken wha suld 
wed me; and the nionk said there w'as nae ill in it, and if there was, 
he would assoil me for it. And wha but I into the barn to winnow 
my three weights o’ naething—sair, sair my mind misgave me for 
fear of wrang-doing and wrang-suftering buitb; but I had aye a 
bauld spirit. I had ifbt winnowed the last weight>c!ean out, and the 
muon w!is shining bright upon tlie floor, when in stalked the presence 
of my dear Simon Glendinning, that is now happy. I never saw 
him plainer in my life than I did that moment; ho held ujj an arrow 
as he ])a.ssed me, and I swarf’d awa wi’ frif^it; Muckle wark there 
was to bring me to mysell again, and sair they tried to make me 
believe it was a ti ick of Father Nicolas and Simon between them, 
and that the arrow was to signify Cupid's shaft, as the Father called 
it; and luouy a time Simon wad threep it to mti after I was married 
—g-ude man, he liked not it should be said that he was seen out o’ 
thoibody!—But mark the end o’ it, Tibb; we are married, and the 
grej'-goose wing w'as the death o’ him after a! ” 

“As'it has been of ower mony brave men,” said'Fibb; “I wish 
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there wasna sic a bird as a poose in the wide warld, forhy the decking 
that we hae at the burn-side.” 

“ But tell me, Tibb,” said Dame Glendinniiig, “ what does your 
leddy aye do reading out o’ that thick black book wi’ the silver clasps ? 
—there are ower mony gude words in it to come frae ony body but 
a priest—An it were about llobin Hood, or some o’ Davitl Jiinusay’s 
ballants, aiie wad ken better what to say to it. I am no misdoubting 
your mistress nae way, but 1 wad like ill to hae a decent house 
liaunted wi’ ghaists and gyre-carlines.” 

“Ye hae nae reason to doubt my leddy, or ony thing she says or 
does, Dame Glendiuning,” said the faithful Tibb, something offended; 
“ and touching the bairn, it’s weel kapd she was born on Hallowe’en 
was nine years gane, and they that ai'e born on Hallowe’en whiles 
see mair than ither folk.*’ 

“And that wad be the cause, then, that the bairn didna mak 
muckle din about what it saw?—if it had been my Halbert himself, 
forhy Edward, who is of softer nature, be wad hae yammered the 
haill night of a constancy. But it's like Mistress Mary 4ias sic sights 
mair natural to her.” 

“That may weel be,” said Tibb; “for on Hallowe’en she was 
born, ns I tell ye, and our auld parish priest wad fain hae had the 
night ower, and All-Hallow day begun. But for a’ that, the sweet 
bairn is just like ither bairns, as ye may see yoiirsell; and except 
this blessed night, and ance before when we wore in that weary bog 
on the road here, I kenna that it saw mair than ilher folk.” 

“ But what saw she in the bog, then,” said Dame Glendinning, 
“forhy moor-cocks and heather-blutters ?” 

“ Tlie wean saw sometliing like a white leddy that weised us the 
gate,” said 'Tibb, “ when we were like to hae perished in the moas- 
haga—certain it was that Shagram reisted, and I ken Martin thinks 
he s,aw something.” 

“ And what might the white leddy be ? ” said ]<lIspoth; “ have ye 
ony guess o’ that.' ” 

“It's weel kend that. Dame Elspcth,” said Tibb; “ if ye had lived 
under grit folk, as I hae dune, ye wadna be to seek in that matter.” 

“ 1 hae aye keepit my ain ha’ house abune my head,” said Fdspeth, 
not without emphasis, “ and if I liavena lived wd’ grit folk, grit folk 
have lived wi’ me.” 

“ Weel, weel, dame,” said Tibb, “ your pardon’s prayed, there was 
nae offence meant. But ye maun'ken the great ancient families 
canna be just served wi’ the ordinary sauuts (praise to them!) like 
Saunt Anthony, Saunt Cuthbert, and the like, that come and gang 
at every sinner’s bidding, but they hae a sort of saunts or angels, or 
what not, to themsells; and as for the White Maiden of Avenel, she 
is kend ower the haill country. And she is aye seen to yammer and 
wail before ony o’ that family dies ns was weel kend by’twenty folk 
before the death of Walter Avenel, haly be his cast! ” 

“If she can do nae mair than that,” said Elspeth, somewhat scorn¬ 
fully, “ they needna make inony vows to her, 1 trow. Can slie nlake 
nae better fend for them than that, and has nacthing better tji do 
than wait on them ? ” 
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“ Mouy braw services can the White Maiden do for tliera to the 
Iwot of that, and has dune in the auld histories,” said.Tibb, “ but I 
mind o’ nnething in my day, except it was her that the bairn saw in 
the bos’.” 

“Aweel, aweel, Tibb,” said Dame Glcndimiing, rising and ligliting 
the iron lamp, “ these arc great privileges of your grand folk. But 
our Lady and Saunt Paul are goo<l enough saunts for me, and I’se 
warrant them never, leave me in a Img that they can help me out o’, 
seeing I send four waxen candles to their chapels evciy Candlemas; 
and if they are not seen to weep at niy death, I’so wari'aut them smile 
at my joyful rising again, whilk Heaven send to all of us. Amen.” 

“ Amen,” answered Tibb, deyoutly; “ and now it’s time I should 
hap up the wee bit gathering turf, as thcfire is ower low.” 

Busily she set herself to perform this duty. The relict of Simon 
Glendihning did but pause a moment to cast a heedful and cautious 
glance all around the hall, to see that nothing wn.s out of its proper 
place; then, wishing 'Tibb good-night, she retired to repo*(>. 

“ The deil’s in the carline,” said Tibb to herself, “ because she was 
the wife of a cock-laird, she thinks herself grandei-, I trow, than the 
bowerwoman of a lady of that ilk 1 ’’ Having given vent to her sup¬ 
pressed spleen in thi.s little ejaculalion, 'Fibb also betook herself to 
slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 

A priest, yc cry, a priest!—I:\ine sitephovds (hoy. 

How shall they in tho flock ? 

Dumb dops which hark not—how shall they couipol 
The loitering: vnffnmtH to tho Master’s told ? 

Fitter to bask before tbe bluKiner flit). 

And snuff tho moss n€at-i»:vndca I’hillis dresses, 

Thau on the snow-wroath battle with the wolf. 

The lir/ormaiion. 

Tub healtli of the Lady of Avenel had been gradually decaying 
ever since her disaster. It seemed a.s if the few years which follow’d 
her husband’s death had done on lier the work of lialf a century. 
She lost tile fresh elasticity of form, tho colour and the mien of 
licalth, and became ■\fa.sted, wan, and feeble. She appeared to have 
no formed complaint; yet it w'as evident to those who looked on her, 
that her strength waned daily’. Her lips at Icngtii became hloiiched 
and her eye dim; yet she spoke not of any desire to see a priest, 
until Elspeth Glendimiing in her xeal couW ifot refrain from touch¬ 
ing upon a point which she deemed essential to salvation. Alice of 
Avenel received l»er hint kindl.y, and thanked her for it. 

“ If any good pyiost would take the trouhlo of such a journey,” 
she said, “ lie slioiliA be welcome ; for tbe prayers and lessons of the 
good must be at all times advantageous.” 

This quiet acquicseence w’rs not quite what Elspeth Glendimiing 
vd.«ied or expected. She made up, however, by her own entlmsiasin, 
fwf tl^ lady’s want of eagcrne.ss to avail herself of ghostly counsel. 
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and Martin was despatclicd with such haste as Shagram would make, 
to pray one of tlie religious men of Saint Mary’s to come up to ad¬ 
minister the last consolations to the widow of Walter de Aveiiel. 

When the Sacristan had announced to the Lord Abbot, that the 
Lady of the uniquhile Walter de Avencl was in very weak health in 
the Tower of Glendearg, and desired the assistance of a father con¬ 
fessor. the lordly monk paused on the request. 

“ We do remember Walter de Avenel,” he said; “ a good knight 
and a valiant; he was dispossessed of his lands, and slain hy the 
Southron—May not the lady come hither to the sacrament of con¬ 
fession ? the road is distant and painful to travel.” 

“ The lady is unwell, holy father,’^ answered the Sacristan, “ and 
unable to bear the journey.*’ 

“ True—ay—yes—then must one of our brethren go to her— 
Knowest thou if she hath aught of a jointure from this Walter de 
Avenel?” 

“ Very iittle, holy father,” said the iSacristan; “she hath resided 
at Glendearg since her husband’s death, well-nigh on the charity of 
a poor widow, called Elspeth Olondinning.” 

“ Why, thou knowest all the widows in the country-side! ” said 
the Abbot. “ Ho! ho! ho! ” and he shook his portly sides at his 
own jest. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” echoed the Sacristan, in tin? tone and tune in 
which an inferior applauds the jest of his superior.—Then added, 
with a hypocritical snuffle, and a sly twinkle of his eye. “It is our 
duty, moat holy father, to comfort the widow—lie! he ! he ! ” 

This last laugh was more moderate, until the Abbot should put his 
sanction on the jest. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ” said the Abbot; “ then, to leave jesting. Father 
Philip, take thou thy riding gear, and go to confess this Dame 
Avenel.” 

“But,” said the Sacristan- 

“ Give mo no lints; neither But nor If pa.s.s bctwecii monk and 
Abbot, Father Philiji; the bands of discipline must not be relaxed— 
heresy gathers force like a snow-ball—the multitude expect confes¬ 
sions and preachings from the Benedictine, as they would from so 
many beggarly friars—and we may not desert the vineyard, though 
the toil be grievtms unto us.” 

“ And with so little advantage to the Holy,monastery,” said the 
Sacristan. 

“True, Father Phili|); but wot you not that what preventeth harm 
doth good ? 'riiis Julian de Avenel lives a light and evil life, and 
should we neglect thewidowof her brother, he might for.ay our lands, 
and wo never able to show who hurt us—moreover it is our duty to 
an ancient family, who, in their day, have been benefactors to the 
Abbey. Awjiy with thee instantly, brother; ride night and day, an 
it be necessaw, and let men set' how diligent Abbot Boniface” and 
hi.i faithful children are in the execution of their s])iritual duty—toil 
not deterring them, for the glen is five miles in length—fear^not 
withholding them, for it is said to be haunted of spectres—notl^’ng 
moving them from pursuit of their spiritual calling; to the coufu,‘ ion 
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of calumnious lierctic.s, and the comfort and edification of all true 
mid faithful sons of the Catholic Church. I wonder what our brother 
Eustace will say to this ’ ” 

Breathless with his own picture of the dangers and toil which he 
Wiis to encounter, and the fame which he was to acquire (both by 
proxy), the Abbot moved slowly to finish his luncheon in the_ refec¬ 
tory, and the Sacristan, with no very good will, accompanied old 
Martin in his return to Glcndcarg ; the greatest impediment in the 
journey being the trouble of restraining his jiampered mule, that she 
might tread in something like an equal puce with poor jaded Shagi-am. 

After remaining an hour in private with his penitent, the monk 
returned moody and full of thought. Dame Elspeth, who had placed 
for the hoiiom'cd guest some ifcTreshment in the hall, was struck with 
the embarrassment which appeared in his countenance. Elspeth 
watched him with p’eat anxiety. She observed there was that on 
his brow which rather reseniblcd a person come from hearing the 
confession of some enormous crime, than the look of confessor 
who resigns a reconciled penitent, not to earth, but to heaven. After 
long hesitating, she could not at length refrain from hazarding a 
question. She wius sure, she said, the leddy had made an easy shrift. 
Five years had tliey resided together, and she could safely say, no 
woman lived better. 

“ Woman,” said the iSacristan sternly, “thou speakest thou know- 
est not what—What avails cleaning the outside of the platter, if the 
in.side be foul with heresy ? ” 

“ Our dishes and trenchers are not so clean as they could be wished, 
holy father,” said Elspeth, but half understanding what he said, and 
beginning with her apron to wipe the dust from the plate.s, of which 
she supposed him to complain. 

“Forbear, Dame Elspeth,” .said the monk; “your plates arc as 
clean as wooden trenchers and pewter flagons can well he; the foul¬ 
ness of which 1 sjieak is of that pestilential here.sy which is daily 
becoming ingrained in this our Holy Church of Scotland, and as a 
canker-worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse.” 

“ Holy Mother of Heaven ! ” said Dame Elspeth, crossing herself, 
“ have I kept house with a heretic ? ” 

“ No, Elspeth, no,” replied the monk; “ it were too strong a speech 
for me to make of this unhappy lady, but I would I could say she is 
free from heretical opinions. Alas! they fly about like the pestilence 
by noon-day, and infect even the first and fairest of the flock! For 
it is easy to see of this dame, that she hath been high in judgment 
as in rank.” 

“And she can write and read, I had ahpott said, as weel as your 
reverence,” said ]ils|)etb. 

“Whom doth she write to, and what doth she read?” said the 
monk eagerly. 

“ Nay,” replied El-sjieth, “ I cannot say 1 ever saw Iier write at all, 
but her maiden that w'as—she now serves the family—says .she can 
wi jte—And for reading, she has often read to us good things out of 
a Biick black volume with silver clasps.” 

f Ect me sec it,” said the monk hiislily, “ on your allegiance as a 
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true vassal—on your faith as a Catholic Christian—instantly—instant¬ 
ly let me see, it/’ 

The good woman hesitated, alaimed at the tone in which the con¬ 
fessor took up her information; and being moreover of opinion, that 
what so good a woman as the Lady of Avenel studied so devoutly, 
could not be of a tendency actually evil. But borne down by the 
clamour, exclamations, and something like threats used by Father 
Philip, slie at length brought him the fatal volume. It was easy to 
do this without suspicion on the part of the owner, as slie lay on lier 
bed exhausted with the fatigue of a long conference witli her confes¬ 
sor, and as the small round, or turret closet, in whicli was the book 
and her other trilling property, was accessible by another door. Of 
all her effects the book was the last slit, would have thought of secur¬ 
ing, for of what use or interest could it be in a family who ncitlier 
read themselves, nor were in the habit of seeing any who did ? so 
that Dame Elspcth had no difficulty in possessing herself of the 
volume, akhough her heart all the while accused her of an ungen¬ 
erous and an inhospitable part towards her friend and inmate. The 
double power of a landlord and a feudal superior was before her 
eyes; .and to say truth, the boldness, with which she might otherwise 
have resisted this double authoritv, was, I grieve to say it, much 
qualified by the curio.sity she entertained, as a daughter of Eve, to 
have some explanation respecting the mysterious volume which the 
lady cherished with so much care, yet whose contents she imparted 
with such caution. For never had Alice of Avenel read them any 
passage from the book in question until the iron door of the tower 
was locked, and all possibility of intrusion prevented. Even then 
she had shown, by the selection of particular passages, that she was 
more anxious to impress on their minds the jirincijiles which the 
volume contained, than to introduce them to it ns a new rule of faith. 

When Elspeth, half curious, half remorseful, had iilaccd the book 
in the monk’s hands, he exclaimed, after turning over the leaves, 
“Now, by mine order, it is as 1 suspected!—My mule, my mule! 
—I will abide no longer here—w'ell hast thou done, dame, in placing 
in im' hands this perilous volume.” 

“ Is it then witchcraft or devil’s work ? ” s,aid Dame Elspcth, in 
great agitation. 

“ Nay, God forbid! ” s.aid the monk, signing himself with the cross, 
“ it is the Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the vulgar tongue, 
and therefore, by tlie order of the Holy Catholic Church, unfit to be 
in the hands of any lay person.” 

“ And yet is the Efoly Scripture communicated for our common 
salvation,” said Elspeth. < “Good father, you must instruct mine ig¬ 
norance better; but lack of wit cannot be a deadly sin; and truly, 
to mv poor thinkhig, I should be glad to read the Holy Scripture.” 

“ I daresay thou wouldst,” said the monk; “ and even thus did our 
mother Eve seek to have knowledge of good and evil, and thus Sin 
come into the world, and Death by Sin.” 

“ I am sure, and its true,” said Elspcth. “ Oh, if she had dealt by 
the counsel of Saint I’eter and Saint I’aul! ” i 

“If she had reverenced the command of He.aven,” said tboimopk. 
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“ which, as it gave her hirlh, life, and hapniness, fixed upon the grant 
such conditions ns best corresponded witli its holy pleasure. 1 tell 
thee, Blspeth, tlie Word slayeth —that is, the text alone, rend with 
unskilled eye and unhallowed lips, is like those strong medicines 
which sick men take by the advice of the learned. Such patients 
recover and thrive; while those dealing in them at their own hand 
shall perish by their own deed.” 

“Bne doubt, line doubt,” said the poor woman, “your reverence 
knows best.” 

"Not 1,” said Father Philip, in a tone as deferential as he 
thought could possibly hecorae the Sacristan of Saint Mary’s,—“ Not 
1, hut the Holy Father of OJiristfindora, and our own holy fatlier the 
Lord Abliot, know be.st. I, tlift poor Sacristan of Saint Mary’s can 
hut repeat what I hear from others my superiors. Yet of this, good 
woman, he assured,—the Word - the more Word, slayid.h. But the 
Church hath her ministers to glozo and to expound the same jinto 
her faitliful congregation; and this 1 say, not so much, nTy beloved 
brethren—I mean my beloved sister ” (for the Sacristan had got unto 
the end of one of liis old sermons),— " This I speak not so much of 
the rectors, curates, and secular clergy, so called because they live 
after the fashion of the scmlvm or age, unlKiund by those tie.s which 
sequestrate us from the world; neither do 1 speak this of the mendi¬ 
cant friars, whether black or grey, whether crossed or uncrossed; but 
of the Monks, and especially of the. Monks Benedictine, reformed on 
the rule of Saint Bernard of Cl.airvaux, thence called Cistercian, of 
which Monks, Christian brethren—sister, 1 would say—great is the 
happiness and glory of the country in possessing the holy ministers of 
Saint Mary’.s, whereof I, though an unworthy brother, may say it hath 
produced inorc saints, more bislnqi.s, more popes—may our patrons 
make us thankful!—than any holy foundation m Scotland. Where¬ 
fore-But I see Martin hath my mule in readiness, and I will but 

salute you with the kiss of sisterhood, which maketh not ashamed, and 
so betake me to ray toilsome return, for the glen is of bad reputation 
for the evil sp'irits which haunt it. Moreover, I may arrive too late at 
the bridge, whereby I may be obliged to take the river, which I ob¬ 
served to he somewhat waxen.” 

Accordingly, he took his leave of Dame Elsiicth, who was confound¬ 
ed by the rapidity of his utterance, and the doctrine he gave forth, 
and by no means ensyS.)n the subject of the book, which her conscience 
told her she should not have communicated to any one, without the 
knowledge of its owner. 

Notwithstanding the haste which the monk as well as his mule 
made to return to better quarters than thejr bad left at the head of 
Clendearg; notwithstanding the eager desire Father Philip had to 
be the very first who should acquaint the Abbot that a copy of the 
book they most dreaded had been found within the llalidome, or 
patrimony of the Abbey ; notwitlistanding, moreover, certain feelings 
which induced him to hurry as fast as possible through the gloomy 
and evil-reputed glen, still the difficulties of the road, and the rider’s 
walat of hahitmle of quick motion, were such, that twilight came upon 
hi.^i eje he had nearly cleared the narrow valley. 
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It was indeed a gloomy ride. The two sides of the vale were so 
near, that a# every'double of the river the shadows from the westem 
sky fell upon, and totally obscured, the eastern bank; the thickets of 
copsewood seemed to ware with a portentous agitation of boughs 
and leove.s, and the veiy crags and scaurs seemed liigher and grim¬ 
mer than they had appeared to the monk while he was travelling in 
daylight and m company. Father Philip'was heartily rejoiced, when, 
emerging from the narrow glen, he gained the open valley of the 
Tweed, which held on its majestic course from current to pool, and 
from iiool stretched away to other currents, with a dimity peculiar 
to itself amongst the Scottish rivers; for whatever may have been the 
drought of the season, the Tweed usual^ fills up the space between 
its banks, seldom leaving those extensive sheets of shingle which de¬ 
form the margins of many of the celebrated Scottish streams. 

The monk, insensible to beauties which the age had not regarded 
as deserving of notice, was, nevertheless, like a-prudent general, 
pleased tfo find himself out of the narrow glen in which the enemy 
might have stolen upon him unperceived. He drew up his bridle, 
reduced his mule to lier natural and luxurioas amble, instead of the 
agitating and broken trot at which, to his no small inconvenience, she 
had hitherto proceeded, and, wiping his brow, gazed forth at leisure 
on the broad moon, which, now mingling with the lights of evening, 
was rising over field and forest, village and fortalice, and, above all, 
over the stately Monastery, seen far and dim amid the yellow light. 

The worst part of the magnificent view, in the monk’s apprehen¬ 
sion, was, that the Monastery .stood oiii^e % 1 ^ 0 'site side of the river, 
and that of the many fine bridges which havc-since been built across 
that classical stream, not one then exi.sted. There was, however, in 
recompense, a bridge then standing which has since disappeared, 
although its ruins may still be traced by the curious. 

It was of a very peculiar form. Two stmfiig abutments were built 
on either .side of the river, at a part where the stream was peculiarly 
contracted. Upon a rock in the centre of the current was built 
a solid piece of masonry, constnicted like the pier of a bridge, and 
presenting, like a nier, an angle to the current of the stream’. The 
masonry continued solid until the pier rose ton level with the two 
abutments upon either side, and frdm thence the building rose in the 
form of a tower. 'J'he lower story, of this tower consisted only of an 
archway or passage through the building, ovbr cither entrance to 
which hung a drawbridge with counterpoises, either of which, when 
dropped, connected the archway with the opposite abutment, where 
the farther end of the drawbridge rested. When both bridges were 
thus lowered, the pass'-ig ' over the river was complete. 

The bridge-keeper, wlio was the dependant of a neighbouring 
baron, resided with his family in the second and third stories of the 
tower, wliii.'h, when both drawbridges were raised, formed an insu¬ 
lated fortalice in the midst of the river. He was entitled to a small 
toll or custom for the passage, concerning the amount of which dis¬ 
putes sometim(!s arose lietween him and the passengers. It is need¬ 
less to say, that the bridge-ward had usually the better in thb.se 
questions, since he could at pleasure detain the traveller an foe 
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opposite side; or, suffering him to pass half way, might keep him 
prisoner in his tower till they were agreed on the rate of pontage.' 

But it was most frequently with the Monks of Saint Mary’s that the 
warder had to dispute his perquisites. These holy men insisted for, 
and at lengtli obtained, a riglit of OTatuitoits passage to themselves, 
greatly to the discontent of the bridge-keeper. But when they 
demanded the same immunity for the numerous pilgrims who visited 
the shrine, the hridge-keeper waxed restive, and wa-s supported hy his 
lord in his reskstance. The controversy grew animated on bPth sides; 
the Abbot menaced excommunication, and the keeper of the bridge, 
though unable to retaliate in kind, yet made each individual monk 
who had to cross and rocross the, river, indure a sort of purgatory, 
ere he would accommodate them with a passage. This was a great 
inconvenience, and would have proved a more serious one, but that 
the river was fordable for man and horse in ordinary weather. 

It was a fine moonlight night, as we have already said, when 
Father Philip approached this bridge, the singular con.strAction of 
which gives a curious idea of the insecurity of the times. The river 
was not in flood, but it was above its ordinary level - a heavy water, 
as it is called in that country, through which the monk had no parti¬ 
cular inclination to ride, if he could manage the matter better. 

" Peter, my good friend,” cried the Sacristan, raising his voice; 
“ my very excellent friend, Peter, be so kind as to lower the draw- 
bricfge. Peter, I say, dost thou not hear?—it is thy gossip. Father 
Philip, who calls thee.” 

Peter heard him perfectly well, and s.aw him into the bargain ; but 
as he bad considered the Sacristan as peculiarly his enemy in his 
dispute with the conyent, he went quietly to bed, after reconnoitring 
the monk through his loop-hole, observing to his wife, that “ riding 
the water in a moonlight night would do tlie Sacristan no harm, and 
would teach him the value of a brig the neist time, on whilk a man 
might pass high and dry, winter and summer, flood and ebb.” 

After exhausting his voice in ciftreaties and threats, which were 
equally unattended to by I’eter of the Brig, as he was called. Father 
Philip at length moved'down the river to take the ordinary ford at 
the head of the next stream. Cursing the rustic obstinacy of Peter, 
he bemvn, nevertheless, to persuade himself that the passage of the 
river by the ford was not only safe, but pleassant. The banks and 
scattered trees were *0 beautifully reflected from the bosom of the 
dark stream, the whole cool and delicious picture formed so pleasing 
a contrast to his late agitation, to the warmth occasioned by his vain 
endeavours to move the relentless porter of the bridge, that the 
result was rather agreeable than otherwise. • • 

As Father Philip came close to the water’s edge, at the spot where 
he was to enter it, there sat a female under a large broken scathed 
oak-tree, or rather under the remains of such a tree, wee])ing, wring¬ 
ing her hands, and looking e.arnestly on the current of the river. 
The monk was struck with astonishment to see a female there at 
that time of night. But he was, in all honest service,—and if a step 


* Sec Note C. T>rav}bridg^, at BriJf/ti-end. 
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farther, I put it upon his wn conscience,—a devoted squire of dames. 
After observing tlie maiden for a moment, although _ she seemed to 
take no notice of his presence, he was moved by her distress, and will¬ 
ing to offer ids assistance. “Damsel,” said he, “thou seemest in no 
ordinary distress; peradventure, like myself, thou hast been refused 
passage at the bridge l)y the churlish keeper, and thy crossing may 
concern thee either for i)erforniance of a vow, or some other weiglity 
charge.” 

The maiden uttered some inarticulate sounds, looked at the river, 
and tlien in the face of the Sacristan. ' It struck Father Philip at 
that instant, tliat a Highland Chief of di.stinction had been for some 
time expected to paj his vows at ,the shrine of Saint Mary’s; and 
that possibly this fair maiden migld "be one of his family, travelling 
alone for accomplishment of a vow, or left behind by some accident 
to whom, therefore, it would be but right and prudent to use every 
civility in his power, especially as she seemed unacquainted with the 
Lowland>. tongue. Such at least was the only motive the Sacristan 
was ever known to assign for his courtesy ; if there was any other, 1 
oiicc more refer it to his own couscienee. 

To express himself by signs, the common language of all nations, 
the cautious Sacristan first pointed to the river, then to his mule’s 
crupper, and then made, as graceftdk^ he could, a sign to induce 
the fair solitary to mount behind hiinX She seemed to understand 
his meaning, for she rose up as if to accept his oftor; and while the 
good monk, who, as we have hinted, was no great cavalier, laboured, 
with the pressure of the right leg and the use of the left rain, to 
place his mule with her side to the bank in such a position that the 
lady might mount with ease,-site rose from the ground with rather 
portentous activity, and at one bound sate behind the monk upon the 
animal, much the firmer rider of the two. 'J'hc mule by no means 
seemed to ajiprove of this double burden; slie bounded, bolted, and 
would soon liave thrown Fatlier Philip over her head, had not the 
maiden with a firm hand detaincdffilm m the saddle. 

At length the restive brute changed her humour; and, from refus¬ 
ing to budge off the spot, suddenly stretched her nose homeward, 
and dashed into the ford as fast as sue could scamper. A new terror 
now invaded tlie monk’s mind—the ford seemed unusually deep, the 
water eddied off in strong ripple from the counter of the nude, and 
began to rise upon her side. Philip lost liis presence of mind, 
which was at uo time Ids most ready attribute, the mule yielded to 
the weight of the current, and ns tlie rider was not attentive to keep 
her head turned up the river, she drifted downward, lost the ford 
and her footing at onces aiK^tbegan to swim with her head down the 
stream. And what was simciently strange, at the same moment, 
notwithstanding the extrerte peril, the damsel began to sing, thereby 
increasing, if anything coidd increase, the bodily fear of the worthy 
Sacristan. 

r. 

“MorHly swim wc, tho moon shinea bright, 
liot^ current and ripple are dancing in light. 

We have roused the night raven» I heard him croak. 

As we pitched along beneath the oaic 
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Tbat ftinga Its broad brauches'so fur and ffo wide, 
Tbeir Bhudows aro daneiug in midst of the tide. 

* Who wakens my iu«tllng8,' the i^Vcn ifie said, 

' My beak shall ere morn iu his blood bd red. 

For a blue awolu coryiso is a dainty niedl, 

And ril liuve my sUarc with tlie idke and the eel.’ 

II. 

Mcnily swim wo, the moon sldifcs bright, 

There’s a golden gleam on th^istuut height; 
There’s a silver siiower on the’aldor’s dnnk, 

And the drooping willows that wave on the bank, 
I see the Abbey, luith turret and tower. 

It is all iistir for the vesper hour; 

Tlie monks for the chapel arc leaving each cell, 
but whore’s Father Fldh*{>, should toll the bell? 

Ill 

Merrily swim wc, the moon shines bright, 
Downward wo drift through shadow and light, 
Dinler you rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark and dcc]>, 

The Kelpy has risen from the luthomlcss pool, 

Ho has liKhtcd his candle of death and of dool; 
Look, Fatiier, h'ok, and you'll laugh to see 
llew ho gapes and glares with his eyes on thee I 


Gooii luck to your fishing, whom watch yo to*night ? 

A man of mean or a man of might ? 

Is it layman or priest that uitist Jloal in your cove, 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love V 

Ilarkl heard yo the Ivclpj' reply, as \vc pass’d,— 

* God's blessing on the warder, he lock’d the bridge fast! 

All that come to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or layiimn, lover or monk.’ ” 

How long- the tiuuisel miglit have continued to sing, or where the 
terrified monk’s journey niiglit have ended, is uncertain. As she 
snng- the last stanza, they arrived at, or rather iu, a broad tranquil 
sheet of water, caused by a strong wear or damhead, running across 
the river, wliieh dashed in a broad cataract over the barrier. The 
mule, whether from clioice, or influenced by the suction of tlie cur¬ 
rent, made towards the cut intended to supply the convent mills, and 
entered it half swimming half wading, and pitching the unlucky 
monk to and fro in tlie saddle at a fcai-ful rate. 

As his person flew hither and thither, his garment became loose, 
and iu an eflbrt to retain it, liis hand lighted on the volume of the 
Lady of Avenel whicli was in his bosom. Ko sooner had he grasped 
it, than his companion pitched him out of tljc gaddle into tlie stream, 
where, still keeping her hand on his collar, she gave him two or 
three good souses in the watery fluid, so as to insure that every 
other part of him had its share ot wetting, and then quitted her hold 
when he was so near the side that by a slight eflbrt (of a great one 
he was incapable) he miglit scramble on shore. This accordingly 
lie accomplished, and turning his eyes to see what had become of Ins 
extraordinary corapanion, slie was nowhere to he seen; hut still he 
heard, as if from the surface of the river, and mixing with the noise 
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of the water, breaking orer the daraheati, a fragment of her wild 
fiong, which seemed to run thus:— 

** Landetl—landed! the Idnck book both won, 

KIhc bad yon seen Berwick with morning »n\\ 1 
Sain j'C, and save yo, and blithe nti»t ye l>e, 

For seldom tliey lana that go swimming with me.’* 

The ecstasy of the monk's terror could he endured no longer; 
his head grew dizzy, and, after staggering a few steps onward and 
running himself against a wall, he sunk down in a state of insensi¬ 
bility. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Now lot US sit in conclave. That these weeds 
Be rooted from tltc vineyard of the chnrch, 

Tiiat these foul tares lie sever’d from tlic wheat, 

Wo are, i trust, agreed.—Yet how to <lo this, 

Nor hm*t the wliolesoine crop and tender vino-plants, 
Crskves good adviseiucTit. 

The lic/ormation. 


The vesper service in the Monastery Church of Saint Mary’s was 
now over. The Abbot bad disrobed himself of bis magnificent 
vestures of ceremony, and resumed bis ordinary habit, which was a 
black gown, won» over a white cassock, with a narrow scapulary; a 
decent and venerable dress, which was well calculated to set ofl' to 
advantage the portly mien of Abbot Boniface. 

In quiet tim^ no one could liave filkal the state of a mitred Abbot 
(for such was liis dignity), more respectably than this worthy prelate, 
lie had, no doubt, tnany of those habits of self-indulgence which men 
are apt to acquire who live for themselves alone. He was vain, 
moreover; and when boldly confronted,had sometimes shown symp¬ 
toms of timidity, not very consistent with the liigh claims which lie 
preferred as an eminent member of (lie Church, or with the punctual 
deference which he exacted from his religious hrethron, and all who 
were placed under his comma,nd. But he was liospitahlc, charitable, 
and by no means of himself dis])osed to proceed with severity against 
any one. In short, he would in other tunes liitvc slumbered out his 
term of prefennent with ns much credit as any other “ purple Abbot,” 
who lived easily, but at the same time decorously—.slept soundly, 
and did not disquiet himself with dreams. 

But the wide alarm sjiroad through the whole Church of Rome by 
the progress of the reformed doctrines, sorely disturbed the rcpo.so 
of Abbot Boniface, and opened to him a wide field of duties and cares 
which he had never so much as dreamed of. There were opinions 
to be combated and refuted—practices to he inquired into—lierctics to 
be detected and punished -the fallen ofl' to he reclaimed—the waver¬ 
ing to he confirmed—scandal to be removed from the clergy, and the 
vigour of discipline to be re-ostahlislied. Post upon post an-ived at 
the Monastery of St Mary’s—horses recking, and riders exhausted 
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—tliis fi-om the Privy Council, that from the Primate of Scot¬ 
land, tmd this other again from the Queen Mother, c.xhorting, ap¬ 
proving, condemning, requesting advice upon this s'ubject, and 
requiring information upon that. 

The.se missives Abbot Boniface received with an important air of 
helplessness, or a helpless air of importance, whichever the rentier 
may plea.se to term it, evincing at once gratified vanity, and profound 
trouble of mind. 

The sharp-witted Primate of Saint Andrews had foreseen the 
deficiencies of the Abbot of St Mary’s, and endeavoured to provide 
for them by getting admitted into his Monastery as Sub-Prior a 
brother Cistercian, a m.an of parts and knowledge, devoted to the 
service of the Catholic Church,, iflid very capable not only to advise 
the Abbot on occasions of difficulty, but to make him sensible of his 
duty in case he should, from good-nature or timidity, be disposed to 
shrink from it. 

Fatlier Eustace played the same part in the Monastery s'" the old 
general who, in foreign armies, is placed at the elbow of the Prince of 
the Blood, wlio nominally commands in chiefs on condition of attempt¬ 
ing nothing without the advice of his dry-nurse; and he shared the 
fate of all such dry-nurses, being heartily disliked as well as feared 
by his principal. Still, however, the Primate’s intention was fully 
an.swered. Father Eustace became the constant theme ami often 
the bugbear of the worthy Abbot, who hardly dared to turn himself 
in his bed without considering what Father Eustace would think of 
it. In every case of difficulty. Father Eustace was summoned, and 
his opinion .asked; and no sooner was the embarrassment re¬ 
moved, than the Abbot’s next thought was how to get rid of his 
adviser. In ever letter which ho wrote to those in power, he. recom¬ 
mended Father Eustace to some high church preferment, a bishopric, 
or an abbey; and as they dropped one after another, and were other¬ 
wise conferred, he began to tnink, as he confessed to the Sacristan 
in the bitterness of his spirit, th.at the Monastery of St Mary’s had 
got a liferent lease of their Sub-Prior. 

Yet more indignant he would have been, had he suspected th.at 
Father Eustace’s ambition was fixed upon his own mitre, which, 
from some attacks of an apoplectic mature, deemed by the Abbot’s 
friends to be more serious than by himself, it was supposed might be 
shortly vacant. But the confidence which, like other dignitaries, he 
reposed in his own health, prevented Abbot Boniface fi'om imagining 
that it held any conc.atcnatiou with the motions of Father Eustace. 

The necessity under which he found himself of consulting with his 
grand adviser, in cases of real difficulty, remjened the worthy Abbot 
particularly desirous of doing without him in all ordinary cases of 
administration, though not without considering what Father Eustace 
would have said of the matter. He scorned, therefore, to give a 
hint to the Sub-Prior of the hold stroke by which he had despatched 
Brother Philip to Glendcarg; but when the vespers came without 
jhis re-appearance he became a little uneasy, the more as other 
‘matters weighed upon his mind. The feuil with the warder or 
■keeper of the bridge threatened to be attended with bad conse- 
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quencea, as the man’s quarrel was taken up by the martial haron 
under whom he served; and pressing letters of an unpleasant ten¬ 
dency bad just arrived from the Primate. Like a g’outv man, who 
catches hol'd of his erutcli wiiile he curses tlic infirmity tnat reduces 
him to use it, the Abbot, however reluctant, found liiinself obliffcd t() 
require Eustace’s presence, after the service was over, in his house, 
or ratlicr iialace, which was attached to, and made part of, the 
Monastery. 

Abbot Boniface was seated in his high-backed chair, the grotcsciuo 
carved back of which terminated in a mitre, before, a fire whore two 
or three large logs were reduced to one red glowing mass of ch.ar-* 
coal. At his elbow, on an oaken standi stood the remains of a 
roasted capon, on which his reverence had made his evening meal, 
flanked by a goodly stoup of Bourdeaux of excellent flavour. lie 
was gazing indolently on the fire, partly engagcal in meditation on 
his past and present fortunes, jiartly occupied by endeavouring to 
trace towers and steeples in tlie rod embers. 

“Yes,” thought the Abbot to himself “in that red perspective I 
could fancy to myself the peacefid towers of Dundrenntin, where 1 
passed my life ere 1 was called to jiomp and to trouble. A quiet 
brotherhood we were, regular in our domestic duties; and when the 
frailties of humanity prevailed over us, we confessed, and were 
disolved by each other, and the mo.st formidahlo jiart of the i>eminco 
was the jest of the convent on the culprit. 1 can almost fancy tliat 
* see the cloi.stcr garden, and the iicar-trees which I grafted with my 
own hiinds. And for what have I changed all this, but to be ovef- 
wliclmed with business whicli concerns me not, to lie called My Lord 
Abbot, and to be tutored by h'ather Eustace ? 1 would tbese towers 
were the Abbey of Aherhrothwick, and Pallier ihistace the Abbot,- - 
or I would be were in the fire on any terms, so I were, rid of him! 
The Primate says our Holy Father lli'e Pope hath au adviser—1 am 
sure he could mit live a week with such a one tis mine. Then tlicre 
is no learning what Father Eustiice tliinks till you confess your own 
difficulties—No hint will bring forth bis oiiinioii—he is like a mis(‘r, 
who will not imbuckle his purse to bestow a farthing, until tbcj 
wretch who needs it lias owned bis excess of poverty, and wi-img out 
tlie boon by importunity. And thus I am disbononred in the eyes of 
my religious brolliren, w'ho behold me treated like a eliild wbieb lia.lii 
no sense of its own—I will bear it no longer!—Brother Beimel”— 
(a lay brother answered to liis call)—“ tell Father Eustace that I need 
not his presence.” 

“ 1 e.amc to say to your reverence, that the holy father is entering 
even now from the chiisdei's.” 

“ ]5e it so,” said tlie Ablint, “he is welcome,—remove these things 
—or rather, place a trciiclier, the holy father may be a little hungry 
—yet, no—remove them, for there is no g'ood fellowslii)) in him—Let 
the stoup of wine remain, iiowevcr, and place another cup.” 

The lay hrotlier obeyed these contradictory commands in the w'ay 
he judgred most seemly—he rcmmmd the c.arc.a.ss of the lialf-sncked 
capon, and placed two goblets beside the stoup of Bourdeaux. At 
the. same instant entered Father Eustace. 
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'He was a thin, sharp-faced, slight-made little man, whose keen 
grey eyes seemed almost to look through the person to whom he 
addressed himself. His body was emaciated not only with the fasts 
which he observed with rigid punctuality, but also by the active and 
Unwearied exercise of his sharp and piercing intellect;— 

** A fiery soul, which, workmir owt its way, 
lYottcd the puny body to decay. 

And o’er iufomed the tciicment of clay.** 

He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot; and as 
they stood together, it was scarce possible to sec a more complete 
diiierciice of form .and expression. The good-natured rosy face and 
langliing eye of the Abbot, wloch even his present anxiety could 
not greatly rufBe, was a wonderful contrast to the thin palid cheek 
and (piiek penetrating glance of the monk, in which an eager and 
keen spirit glanced through eyes to which it seemed to give super- 
uatural lustre. t 

The Al)bot opened the conversation by motioning to his monk to 
take a stool, .and inviting to a cup of wine. The courtesy was de¬ 
clined witii respect, yet not without a remark, that the vesper-service 
was j)ast. 

“ For the stomach’s sake, brother,” said the Ahhot, colouring a 
little—“you know the text.” 

“Iti.s a dangerous one,” answered the monk, “to handle alone, 
or at late hours. Cut oil' from Immau society, the juice of the 
grape becomes a perilous companion of solitude, and therefore I 
evaa shun it.” 

Abbot Boniface bad poured himself out a goblet which might 
hold about liali an English pint; hut, either struck with tlie truth 
of the observation, or ashamed to act in direct opposition to it, he 
siiirorod it to remain untasted before him, and immediately changed 
the subject. 

“ The Primate hath written to us,” said he, “ to make strict search 
within our hoimds after the heretical persons denounced in this list, 
who liave withdrawn themselves from the justice which their opinions 
deserve. It is deemed ])rol)able tbat they will attempt to I'etire to 
England by our Borders, and tbo Frinintc req^uircth mo to watch 
wilb vigilance, and what not.” 

“Assuredly,” saiiT the monk, “ the magistrate should not bear the 
sword in vain—those he they that turn the world upside down—and 
doubtless your reverend wisdom w'ill with due diligence second the 
exertions of the Right Kevcrenll P'athcr in Cod, being in the per¬ 
emptory dofouec of tlio Holy Church.” • • 

“Ay, hut how is this to be done?” answered the Ahhot; “Saint 
M.ary aid us! The Primate writes to me as if i were a temporal 
baron—a man under command, having soldiers under him! He Bay.s, 
send forth—scoiir the country-guard the ])asaes—Truly these men 
do not travel as those wlio w'ouid give their lives for nothing—tlic 
iast who went south passed the dry-march at the Ridingburn with 
ail escort of tliirty spears, as our reverend brother the Abbot of Kelso 
did write unto us, How are cowls mid scapularics to stop the way ? ” 
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“ Youv bailiff is accountetl a good man-at-arms, holy father,” said 
Eustace; “your vassals are obliged to rise for the defence of the 
Holy Kirk-.^it is the tenure on which they hold their lands—if they 
will not come forth for the Church which gives them bread, let their 
possessions be given to others.” 

“ We shall not be wanting,” said the Abbot, collecting himself with 
importance, “ to do whatever may advantage Holy Kirk—^thyself shall 
hear the charge to our bailiff and our officials—but here again is our 
controversy with the warden of the bridge and tlie Baron of Meigal- 
lot—Saint Mary! vexiitions do so multiply upon the House, aud upon 
the generation, that a man wots not where to turn to! Thou didst 
say. Father Eustace, thou wouhlst look into our evideuts touching 
this free ]>assage for the pilgrims ?'', 

“I have looked into the Chartulary of the House, holy father,” 
said Eustace, “ and therein I find a written and formnl grant of all 
duties and customs payable at the drawbridge of Brigton, not only 
by ecclesiastics of this foundation, but by every pilgrim truly designed 
to accomplish his vows at this House, to the Abbot Ailford, and the 
Monks of the House of Saint Mary in Kennaniibair, from that time 
and for ever. The deed is dated on Saint Bridget’s Even, in the 
year of Redemption 1137, and bears the sign and seal of the grantor, 
Charles of Meigallot, great-great-gnandfather of this baron, and ])ur- 
ports to be granted for the safety of his own soul, and for the weal 
of the souls of his father and mother, and of all his predecessors and 
successors, being Barons of Meigallot.” 

“ But he alleges,” said the Abbot, “ tb.at the bridg'C-wards have 
been in possession of these dues, and have rendered them available 
for more than fifty years—and the b.aron threatens violence—mean¬ 
while, the journey of the pilgrims is interrupted, to the prejudice of 
their own souls and the diminution of the revenues of Saint Mary. 
The Sacristan advised us to put on a boat; but the warden, wbom 
thou knowest to be a godless man, has sworn the devil tc.ar liiin, but 
that if they put on a boat on the laird’s stream, he will rive her board 
from board—and then some say we should compound the claim for a 
small sum in silver.” Here the Abbot paused a moment for a reply, 
but receiving none, he added, “ But what thinkest thou. Father Eus¬ 
tace? why art thou silent? ” 

“ Because I am surprised at the question which the Lord Abbot of 
Saint Mary’s asks at the youngest of liis brethren.” 

“ Youngest in time of your abode with ns. Brother Eustace,” said 
the Abbot, “ not youngest in years, or I think in experience—Sub- 
Prior also of this Convent.” • 

“I am astonished,”-continued Eustace, “that the Abbot of this 
venerable house should ask of any one whctlier he can alienate the 
patrimony of our holy and divine patroncs.s, or give up to an uncoii- 
scieutious, and perhaps a heretic baron, the rights conferred on this 
church hy his devout progenitor. Popes and councils alike prohibit 
it—the honour of the living, and the weal of departed souls, alike 
forbid it—it may not be. To force, if he dare use it, we must sur¬ 
render; but never by our consent should we sec the good.s of the 
church plundered, with as little scruple as he would drive off a herd of 
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English beeves. Rouse yourself, reverend father, and doubt nothing 
but that the good cause shall prevail. Whet the spiritual sword, and 
direct it against the wicked who would usurp our holyriglits. Whet 
the temporal sword if it be necessary, and stir up the courage and 
Kcal of your loyal vassals.” 

Tlic Abbot sighed deeply. “All this,” he said, “is soon spoken 

by him who hath to act it not; but-” He was interrupted by the 

eiitrauce of Bcnuet rather hastily. “ The mule on which the Sa¬ 
cristan had set out in the morning had returned,” he said, “ to the 
convent stable all over wet, and with the saddle turned round beneath 
' her belly.” 

“ Sancta Maria! ” said the Abl^pt, “ our dear brother hath perished 
by the way! ” • 

“It may not be,” said Eustace hastily—“let the bell be tolled— 
cause the brethren to get torches—alarm the village—hurry down to 
the river—I myself will be the foremost.” 

Tile real Abbot stood astonished and agape, when at oni?c he be¬ 
held his office filled, .and saw all which lie ought to have ordered, 
going forward at the dictates of the youngest monk in the convent. 
Iliit ere the orders of Eustace, which nobody dreamed of disjmting, 
were carried into execution, the iiecc.ssity w'as jirevented by the sud¬ 
den .apparition of the Sacristan, whose supposed danger excited all 
the alarm. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

lliizo out. the written trowbics of tlic brain, 
t.'lejiDse the foul bo.soiii of tlic perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart. 

Macheth. 

What hetwixt cold and fright the afflicted Sacristan stood before 
bis Superior, propped on the friendly arm of tlio convent miller, 
drenched with water, and scarce .able to utter a syllable. 

After various attempts to speak, tlie first words he uttered were, 

“ Swim we merrily—the moon shines bright.’* 

“ Swim we meiTil^! ” retorted the Ahbot indignantly; “a merry 
night have ye chosen for swimming, and a becoming salutation to 
your Superior! ” 

“ Our brother is bewildered,” said Eustace; — “ speak. Father 
I’hilip, how is it with you ? ” 

• * 

Good luck to your fishing,** 

continued the Sacristan, making a most dolorous attempt at the tune 
of his strange companion. 

“ Good luck to your fishiiigl ” repeated the Abbot, still more sur¬ 
prised and displeased; “ by ray halidome he is drunken with wine, 
and comes to our presence with his jolly catches in his throat! if 
bread and water can cure this folly-” 

“With your pardon, venerable father,” said the Sub-Prior, “of 
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water our brother has had enough; and mcthinks,'the confusion ot 
Ills eye is rather that of terror, than of aught unbecoming his profes 
»ion. Where did you findliira, Uob Miller?” 

“ An it please your reverence, I did but go to shut the sluice of 
the mill—and as I was goin^to slinl the sluice, 1 heard something 
groan near to me; but judging it was one of Giles Fletcber’s hogs 
—for BO please you, he never shuts his gate—I caught up ray lever, 
and was about—Saint Mary forgive mel—to strike where 1 heard 
the sound, when, as the saints would have it, 1 heard the second 
groan just like that of a living man. So 1 called np my knaves, and 
found the Father Sacristan lying wet and sensele-ss uinler the wall of 
our kiln. So soon as we brought lijm to himself a bit, he prayed to 
be brought to your revereuec, but IMoubt mo bis wit|j[iave gone a 
bell-wavering by the road. It was but now that he sj^e in some¬ 
what better form.” 

“ Well 1 ” said lirollier Eustace, “ thou hast done well, Hob Miller; 
only bcgdiie now, and remember a second time to pause, ere you 
strike in tlie dark.” 

“ Please your reverence, it shall bo a lesson to me,” said the miller, 
“ not to mistake a holy man for a bog’again, so long as 1 live." And, 
making a bow, with profound humility, the miller withdrew. 

“ And now that this churl is gone, Father I’hilij),” said Eustace, 
“ wilt tliou tell our venerable Superior what ail.s thee ? art thou vino 
yravatus, man ? if so, we W'ill have thee; to thy cell.” 

“Water! water! not wine,” muttered the exhausted Sacristan. 

“Nay,” said the monk, “if that be thy complaint, wine may per¬ 
haps cure thee; ” and he reached him a cup, which the patient drank 
oft' to his great benefit. 

“And now,” said tlio Abbot, “let his garments be eh.angcd, or 
rather let him be carried to the infirmary; for it will prejudiec our 
health, should we hear his narrative while ho stands tliei c, steaming 
like a rising hoar-frost.” 

“I will heor his adventure,” said Enstnec, “and rejiort it to your 
reverence.” And, accordingly, he attended the Baeristau to his'eell. 
In about half an hour he returned to the Abbot. 

“ How is it with Father Fliilip?” said the Abbot; “and through 
what came he into such a state r” 

“ He comes from Glendearg, reverend sir,” saiij. Eustace; “ and for 
the rest, he tclleth such a legend, as has not been heard in tliis 
Monastery for many a long day.” He then gave the Abbot the out¬ 
lines of the Sacristan’s adventures in the homeward journey, and 
Added) that for some time lie wan inclined to tliink liis bvaiu M'as 
infirm, seeing he had 'suhg, laughed, and wept, all in the same 
breath. 

“A wonderful thing it is to us,” said the Abbot, “ tliat Satan has 
been permitted to put forth liis hand thus far ou one of our sacred 
brethren I ” 

“True,” said Father Eustace; “but for every text there is a para- 
plirase; and I have my suspicions, that if the drcncliing of Father 
1 hilip coraeth of the Evil one, yet it may not have been altogether 
without his own personal fault.” 
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“ IIow! ” said the Father Abbot; “ I >ill not believe that thou 
inakest doubt that Satan, in former d^s, hath been permitted to 
afflict saints and holy men, even as he afflicted the pious Job?” 

“ God forbid I should make t[uesti6n of it,” said the monk, cross¬ 
ing'himself; “ yet, •vvliei'c therd is an Exposition of the Sacristaji’a 
talc, which is less than miraculous, I hold it safe to consider it at 
least, if not to abide by it. Now, this Hob the Miller hath a buxom 
daughter. Suppose—I say only suppose—that our Sacristan met 
her at the ford on her return froiA her uncle’s on the other side, for 
.tlien; she hath this evening been—Suppose, that, in courtesy, and to 
save her strijiping hose and shoon, the SaCristan brought her across 
heJiind him—sujipose he carriedi his familiarities farther than the 
maiden was ^hng to admit; hud we may easily suppose, farther, 
that this wetting was the result of it.’’ 

“ And this legend invented to deceive us! ” said the Superior, 
reddening with wath; “ but most strictly shall it be sifted and iii- 
f|nired into; it is not uimii us that b’etlior Philip must hope to pass 
the result of his own evil practices for doings of Satan. 'iVmorrow 
cite the wench to appear before us—we will examine, and wo w'ill 
)mnisli.” 

“ Under your revorcnce’s favour,” said Eustace, “that were but 
]mor jmlicy. As tliing.s now stand with us, the herelio.s catch hold of 
each hying report which lends to the scandal of our clergy. We must 
.abate the evil, not only by strengthening discipline, but also by sup¬ 
pressing and stifling tlie voice of scandal. If my conjectures are 
true, the miller’s daughter will be silent for her own sake; and your 
reverence’s authority nmy .also impose silence on her father, and on 
the Sacristan. If ho is again found to afford room for throwing 
dislionoitr on his order, he can be punislied with severity, but at the 
same time with secrecy. For what say the llecrctals Facinora 
usti-ndi dum punUntur, jlay'dia aiilcm abscondi dehent." 

A .sentence of Ijatin, as Eustaec had before observed, had often 
miidi influence on the Abbot, because he understood it not fluently, 
and was ashamed to acknowledge his ignorance. On these terms 
they parted for the night. 

'fhe next day. Abbot Boniface strictly interrogated Philip on the 
real cause of his disaster of the previous night. But the Sacristan 
stood firm to his stui'y; nor was he found tom'ary from any point of 
it, altliough the ansil'crs ho returned were iii some degree incohe¬ 
rent, owing to his intermingling with them ever and anon snatches 
of tile .strange damsel’s song, which had made such deep impression 
on his imagination, that he could not prevent himself from imitating 
it repeatedly in the course of his exaruinatioh. 'riio Abbot had c'om- 
])assion with the fSacristan’s involuntary frailty, to which sometl&ig 
Kiipernatural seemed annexed, and finally became of opinion, that 
Father Eustace’s more natural explanation was rather plausible than 
just. And indeed, although we have recorded the adventure nswve 
flnd it written down, we cannot forbear to add that there was a 
schism on the subject in the convent, and that several of the brethren 
pretended to have good reason for thinking that the miUoFs bl.ack- 
eyed daughter was at the bottom of the aftair .after .all. Whichever 
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■way it nu|rM 1)6 interpreted, all ngi’eed that it had too ludicroug a 
sound to be permitt^ to get abroad, and therefore the Sacristan 
was charged, on his vow of obedience, to say no more of his ducking; 
an injunction which, having once eased his mind by telling his story, 
it may be well conjectured that he joyfully obeyed. 

Tlie attention or Father Eustace was much less forcibly arrested 
by the marvellous tale of the Sacristan’s danger, and Ins e.sca})e, 
than by the mention of the volume wliicli he had brought with 
him from the Tower of Glendearg. A copy of the Scriptures, 
translated into the vulgar tongue, had found its way even into the 
proper territory of the chnrch, and had heen discovered in one of 
tlie most hidden and sequestered j^scesses of tlie llalidomo of Saint 
Mary’s. •' » 

lie anxiously requested to see the volume. In tin's the Sacristan 
was unable to gratify him, for he had lost it, os far as ho recollectctl, 
when the supernatural being, as he conceived her to be, took her 
departurfc from him. Father Eustace went down to the spot in per¬ 
son, and searched .all around it, in hopes of recovering the volmno in 
quc.stion ; Imt ills labour was in vain. He returned to the Aldiot.aiid 
reported that it must have fallen into the river or the mill-streain; 
“ for I will hardly believe,” he .said, “ tliat ]‘’a(her Plii]i])’s musical 
friend would fly (iff with a copy of the Holy Scrijitures.” 

“ Being,” said the Abbot, “ as it is, an lieretieal translation, it may 
be tlioiiglit that Satan may have power over it.” 

Ay! ” said Father Eustace, “ it is indeed liis cliiefest ni.agazinc of 
artillery, when he inspiretli presumptuous .and daring men to set 
forth their own opinions and ex])ositioiis of Holy "Writ. But though 
thus abused, the Scriptures are the source of our salvation, and are 
no more to be reckoned unholy, because of these rash men’s pro- 
ceeding.s, than a powerful raedieinc is to bo contemned, or held 
poisonous, because bold and evil leeches have cmjiloyed it to the 

f rejudice of their patients. With the permission ot your reverence, 
would that this matter ■w'ero looked into more closely. 1 will 
myself visit tlie Tower of Glendearg ere 1 am many hours lilder, and 
we shall sec if any spectre or white woman of the wild will venture 
to interrupt my journey or return. Have I your reverend permis¬ 
sion and your blessing? ” he added, but in a tone that appeared to 
set no gre.at store by either. 

“ Thou hast both, my-brother,” said tlie Abbot; hut no sooner had 
Eustace left the apartment, than Boniface could not help breaking 
on the w'illing car of the Sacristan his sincere wish, that any siiirit, 
black, white, or grey, would read the adviser such a lesson, as to cure 
him of his presumption ••ink esteeming himself wi.ser than the wiiole 
community. 

“ I wish him no worse lesson,” said the Sacristan, “ than to go 
swimming raemly down the river with a ghost behind, and Kelpies, 
night-crows, and mud-eels, all waiting to have a snatcli .at liirn. 

“ Merrily swim wc, the moon shines bright! 

Good luck to 3’our fishinf;^, •vvhom watch yon tti-nijcht : ’’ 

“Brotlicr Philip,” said the Abbot, “we exhort thee to sav iliv 
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prayers, compose thyself, and banish that foolish chant from thy 
mindit is but a deception of the devil’s.” 

“ I will essay, reverend Father,” said the Sacristan, “ but the tune 
hangs by my memory like a bur in a beggar’s rags; it mingles with 
the psalter— the very bells of the convent seem to repeat the words, 
and jingle to the tune; and w'ore you to j)Ut me to death at tin's very 
moment, it is my belief I should die .singing it—‘Now swim we 
merrily’—it is as it were a spell upon me.” 

He then again began to warble 

“ Oood luck to your ftslung.’' 

And checking himself in the strain with difficulty, he exclaimed, “ It 
i.s too certain,^! am but a losS priest! Swim we merrily— I .shall 
sing it fit the very mass—"Woe is me! I shall sing all the remainder 
of my life, and yet never be able to change the tune ! ” 

The honest Abbot replied, “ he knew many a good fellojv in the 
same condition; ” and concluded the remark with “ ho ! ho ! ho ! ” 
for his reverence, as the reader may partly have observed, was one 
of those dull folks who love a quiet joke. 

Tlie Sacrist.an, well acmiainted with his Superior’s humour, en¬ 
deavoured to join in the laugh, Init bis unfortunate canticle came 
again across his imagination, and interrupted the liilarity of his cits- 
tomary echo. 

” By the rood. Brother Philip,” said the Abbot, much moved, “ you 
become altogether intolerable! and I am convinced that sucli a spell 
could not subsist over a person of religion, and in a religious house, 
unless he were under mortal sin. Wherefore, say the seven peniten- 
tifiry psalms—make diligent use of thy scourge and hair-cloth— 
refrain for three days from all food, save broad and water—I myself 
will shrive thee, and we will sec if this singing devil may be driven 
out of thee; fit least I think Father Eustace himself could devise no 
no better exorcism.” 

The Sacristan sighed deeply, but knew remonstrance was vain. lie 
retired therefore to his cell, to try how far psalmody might be able to 
drive oft' tlio sounds of the syren tune which haunted his memory. 

Meanwhile, Father Eustace proceeded to the drawbridge, in his 
way to the lonely valley of Glendearg. In a brief conversation with 
t he churlish warder, he had the address to render him more tractable in 
tbe controversy betwixt bim and tbo convent. He reminded him that 
his father had been a vassal under the community; that his brother 
was cliildless; and that their possession would revert to the Church on 
his death, and might be either granted to himself, the warder, or to 
some greater favourite of the Abbot, as matte’s chanced to stand be¬ 
twixt them at the time. _ The Sub-Prior suggested to him also, the 
necessary connection of interests betwixt the Monastery and the office 
which this man enjoyed. He listened with temper to his rude and 
churlisli answers; and by keeping his own interest firm pitched in 
his view, he had the satisfaction to find that Peter gradually softened 
his tone, and consented to let every pilgrim who travelled upon foot 
Tiass free of exaction until Pentecost next; they who travelled on 
Imrsebaek or otherwise, consenting to pay the ordinary custom. 
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Having thus accoramodatcil a matter iu which the weal of the con¬ 
vent was so deeply interested, Father Eustace proceeded, on his 
journey. 


CHAPTEll VIII. 

dally not with time, the wine nmu’« Iroiisure, 

Thi'U/rli hiols aro lavisli on't—the fatal Fisher 
lloolw bouIb, while wu wabIo muiuoiits. 

Old riar/. 

A. Novumbeu mist overspread the little valley, up which slowly 
but stwidily rode tiie Monk Eustace. He was not insensible to the 
feeling of melancholy in.spired liy the scene and by the season. The 
streani snoned to runnnur with a deej) and oppressed note, as if 
bewailing the departure of mitunin. Among the scattered copses 
which lu‘r(! and there fringed its banks, the oak-trees only retained 
that jiallid green that precedes their russet hue. The leaves of Uic 
willows were, most of them striiiped from the branches, lay ru.stling 
at each breath, and disturbed by every step of the mule ; while the 
I'oliage of other trees, tolaily withered, kept still precarious posse,s- 
siou of the boughs, waiting the hr.st wind to scatter them. 

'J'lie monk dropped into the natural train of jieusii e thought which 
those antumual emblems of mortal hopes are peculiarly calculated to 
inspire. “ There,” he said, looking at the leaves winch lay strewed 
around, ‘Hie the hopes of early youth, lirst formed that they may 
soonest wither, and loveliest in spring to hoeome most contemptihlo_ 
in winter; but you, ye ling'eiaTs,” he added, looking to a knot of 
beeches wliieh still bore their withered leaves, “ you arc the pvoiul 
jdans of adveutuvous manliood, formed later, aiid still clinging to the 
mind of age, although it acknowledges their inanity! iSione lasts 
—none endures, save the foliage of the hardy oak, which only be,gius 
t(.i show itself when that of the rest of tln^ forest has enjoyed" half its 
e.xisLcnce. A ])ale and decayed line is all it po.ssesses, hut still it 
retains that symptom of vitality to the last.—So be it with Father 
Eustace! The fairy Iiopes of my )'out]i 1 have (rodden under foot 
like tiiosc neglected'rustlers—to "the prouder diteama of my manhood 
1 look back as to lofty cliimeras, of which the pith and essence have 
long sine;; faded; but my religious vows, the failhlul profession 
wbieli I have made in my maturer age, .shall retain life while aught 
of Eu.stace lives. I)a\)g’prons it may he—feelrle it must be—yet live 
it shall, the proud determination to serve the CImrch of which I am a 
meiuhcr, and to combat the heresies by wbicli she. is assailed.” Thus 
spoke, at least thus thought, a man zedous according to his imperfect 
knowledge, confounding the vital interests of Christianity with the 
extravagant and usurped claims of the Church of Koine, and defend¬ 
ing hi.s cause with ardour worthy of a better. 

While moving onw'ard in this contemplative mood, he could not 
lielp thinking more than once that he saw in his jmtli the form of a 
lemale dressed in white who appeared in the attitude of lamentation. 
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Rut tlifl impression was only momentary, and whenever he looked 
steadily to tlie point where he conceived tlic figure appeared, it 
always proved that he had mistaken some natural ohjeet, a white 
ei ag, or the trunk of a decayed birch-tree with its silver'bark, for the 
iipjiearanct! in question. 

I’allier Hustaee had dwelt too long in Rome to partake the super- 
si il ions ladings of the more ignorant tjeottish clergy; yet he cer¬ 
tainly thought it extraordinarv, that so strong an iiiipfessiou .should 
have been made on his mind by the legend of the Sacri.stan. “It is 
striiiige,” he said to himself, “that this story', which dciubtlea.s was 
the iiivt ntion of Rrother I’iiilip to cover his own impropriety of cou- 
(liiel, .should run so much in my hc*d, and disturb my more serious 
ihoiiglit.s—1 am wont, 1 tliiiik,’ to liave moi'o command over my 
senses. I will rci)eat my prayers, and b.anish such folly from my 
■iv<’olleetion.. 

’I'lm monk aecordingly began with dcvfition to tell his byads, in 
])Ursnii.nee of the prescribed ruh,' of his order, and was not again dis¬ 
turbed by anv wanderings of the imagination, until he found himself 
benealh the little fortalice of Oleiulearg. 

Itame (llendimdng-, who stood at the gate, set ii]) a shout of sur¬ 
prise and joy at seeing- tile good father. “Martin,” .she .said, “Jas¬ 
per, where he a’ the folk?—helji the right reverend Sulvl’rior to dis¬ 
mount, and take his mule from him.—0 father! God has seat you in 
our need—I was just going to send man and horse to the eoiivent, 
tliough I ought to bo ashamed to g’ive so much trouhle to your rever¬ 
ences.” 

“Ourfrouhlo matters not, good dame,” .said h'ather Eustaec; “in 
what, ean 1 pleasure your 1 came hither to visit the Lady of Avenel.” 

“ Well-a-day!” said Dame Alice, “and it was on her part that I 
had the boldne.ss to think of summoning- yon, for the good lady will 
never ho able to wear over the day!—Would it please you to go to 
her ehamher?” 

“ Hath she not been shriven by Father riiili])?” said the monk. 

“Shriven she was,” said the Dame of Glendearg, “ami by Father 
I’ldlip, as your reverence truly says—but—1 w ish it may bavc been a 
clean sbrift—Metlioiight I’ather Fliilip looked but moody upon it— 

and there was a book which he took away with him, that-” She 

jiaused as if unwilliiigito ])roeced. 

“.Speak out. Dame Glondinning,” said the Fatiior; “with its it is 
your duty to have no secrets.” 

“ JS'ay, if it please your reverence, it is not that I would keep any- 
Ihhig from your reverenec’s knowledge, hut I fear I should preju¬ 
dice the lady in your ojiinion; for she i.s an* excellent lady—months 
and years has she dwelt in this tower, and none more exemplary than 
she; hut this matter, doubtless, she will explain it herself to your 
reverence.” 

“I desire first to know it from you. Dame Glendinning,” said the 
monk; “and 1 again repeat, it is your duty to tell it to mo.” 

“ This hook, if it please your reverence, which Father Philip re¬ 
moved from Glendearg, was this morning returned to us in a strange 
viianucr,” said the good widow. 
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“Returned'.” said the monk; “How mean you?” ■ 

“ I mean,” answered Dame Glendinning', “ that it was brought back 
to the tower of Glendearg, the saints best know how—tliat same book 
which Father Philip carrietl with him but yesterday. Old Martin, 
tliat is my tasker and the lady’s servant, was driving out the cows to 
the pasture—for we have three good milk-cows, reverend father, 
blessed be Saint Waldave, and thanks to the holy Monastery-” 

The monk groaned with impatience; but he remembered that a 
woman of the good dame’s condition was like a top, which, if you let 
it spin on untouched, must at last come to a pause; but, if you inter¬ 
rupt it by flogging, there is no end to its gyrations. “ But to speak 
no more of the cows, your revcreuce, though they are likely cattle as 
ever were tied to a stake, the tasko.' was driving them out, and the 
lads, that is my Halbert and my Edward, that your reverence has 
seen at churcli on holidays, and especially Halbert,—for you patted 
bun on the head and gave him a brooch of Saint Outhbort, which he 
wears fn his bonnet,—and little Mary Avcnel, tliat is the lady’s 
daughter, they ran all after the cattle, and began to jday u|> and 
down the pasture, as young folk will, your reverence. And at length 
they lost sight of Martin and the cows; .and they began to run up a 
little cleugdi which we c.oll Corri-nau-Shian, where there is a wee 
bit .stripe of a burn, and they saw there—Hood guide us!—a White 
AVoman sitting on the burn-side wringing her hands—so the bairns 
were frighted to see a strange woman sitting there, all but Halbert, 
who will be sixteen come Whitsuntide; and, besides, he never feared 
ony thing—and when they went up to her—behold she was passed 
away!” 

“ For shame, good woman! ” said Father Kustitce; “ a woman of 
your sense to listen to a tale so idle!—the young folk told you a lie, 
and that was all.” 

“ Nay, sir, it was more than that,” said the old dame; “ for, besides 
that they never told me a lie in their lives, 1 mu.st warn you that on 
the very ground where the White Woman was sitting, they found the 
Lady of Avenel’s book, and brought it with them to the tower.” 

“ That is worthy of mark at least,” said the monk. “ Know you 
no other copy of tliis volume within these bounds?” 

“None, your reverence,” returned Elspcth; “why should there?— 
no one could re.ad it were there twenty.” 

“ Then you are sure it is the very same volume which you gave to 
Father Philip ?” said the monk. 

“As sure as that I now speak with your reverence.” 

“It is most singular!” said the monk; and he walked across the 
room in a musing postuie. 

“ I have been upon nettles to hear what your reverence would say,” 
continued Dame Glendinnhig, “ respecting this matter. 'There' is 
nothing I would not do for the Lady of Avenel and her family, and 
that has been proved; and for her servants to boot, both Martin and 
'Tibb, alldiongh Tibb is not so civil sometimes as altogether I have a 
right to expect; but I cannot think it beseeming to have angels, or 
gliosts, or fairies, or the like, waiting upon a leddy when she is in 
another woman’s house, in respect it is no ways creditable. Ony 
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thing: she had tos^ was always done to her hand, without costing 
her cither pains .pence, as a country body says; and besides the 
discredit, I cannot but think that there is no safety in having such 
unchancy creatures about ane. But I have tied red thread round 
the bairns’s throats ” (so her fondness still called them), “ and given 
ilk ane of them a riding-wand of rowan-tree, forby sewing up a slip 
of witch-elm into their doublets; and I wish to know of your rever¬ 
ence if there be ony thing mair that a'lone woman can do in the 
matter of ghosts and fairies ?—Be here! that I should have named 
their unlu^ names twice ower!” 

• “ Dame Glendiimiug,” answered the monk, somewhat abruptly, 
when the good woman had finished her narrative, “ I pray you, do 
you know tlie miller’s daughter 5,” ’ 

“ Did I know Kate Dapper ? ” replied the widow; “ as well as the 
beggar knows his dish—a canty quean was Kate, and a special cum¬ 
mer of my aiu may be twenty years syne.” 

“ Slie cannot be the wench I mean,” said Father Eustaci; “ she 
after whom I inquire is scarce fifteen, a black-eyed girl—you may 
have seen her at the kirk.” 

* “Your reverence must be in the right; and she is my cummer’s 
niece, doubtless, that you are pleased to speak of: But I thank God 
1 have always been too duteous in attention to the mass, to know 
whether young w'cuclies have black eyes or green ones.” 

'I’he good Father hiul so much of tlie world about liim, that he was 
unable to avoid smiling, whevi the dame boasted her. absolute resist¬ 
ance to a temptation, which was not quite so liable to beset her as 
those of the other sex. 

“ Perhaps, then,” ho said, “ you know her usual dress. Dame 
Glendiimiug ? ” 

“Ay, ay. Father,” answered the dame readily enough, “a white 
kirtle the wench wears, to hide the dust of the mill, no doubt—and 
a blue hood, that might weel bo spared, for pridefuhiess.” 

“ Then, may it not be she,” said the Father, “ who has brought 
back this book, and stepped out of the way when the children came 
near her ? ” 

The dame paused—was unwilling- to combat the solution suggested 
by the monk—but was at a los.s to conceive why the lass of the mill 
should come so far from home into so wild a corner merely to leave 
an old book with thrcM children, from whose observation she wished 
to conce.al herself. Above all, she could not understand why, since 
she had acquaintances in the family, and since the Dame Glcnuinning 
had always paid her mulcture and kuaveship duly, the said lass of 
the mill li,ad not come in to rest herself aqd^at a morsel, and tell 
her the cun-ent news of the w-ater. 

Tliese yory objections satisfied the monk that his conjectures were 
right. “ Dame,” he said, “ you must be cautious in what you say. 
This is an instance—I would it were the sole one—of the power of 
the Enemy in these days. ’The matter must be sifted with a curious 
and careful hand.” 

“ Indeed,” said Elspeth, trying to catch and cliimc in with the ideas 
of the Sub-Prior, “ I have often thought the miller’s folk at the 
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Monastery-rnill were far over careless in sifting our melder, and in 
bolting it too—some folk say they will not stick at whiles to put in 
a handful of ashes amongst Christian folk’s corn-meal.” 

“ That shall be looked after also, dame,” said the Sub-Prior, not 
displeased to see that the good old woman went oif on a false scent; 
“and now, by your leave, 1 will see this lady—do you go before, and 
prepai'c her to see me.” 

Dame Glendiiming left the lower apartment accordingly, which 
the monk ])aeed in anxious reflection, considering how he might best 
discharge, with humanity as well as with eft'oct, the important duty 
imposed on him. He resolved to approach the bedside of the sick 
person with reprimands, mitigatpd only by a feeling for her weak, 
condition—he determined, in case of her reitly, to which late examples 
of hardened heretics might encourag'e her, to bo ])rci)arod witli 
answers to their eiistoniary scruples. High fraught, also, with aeal 
against Iier imanthorised intnision into the priestly function, by study 
of the '.Sacred Scriptures, lie imagined to Inmscdf the answers which 
one of the modern scliool of heresy might return to liim—the victori¬ 
ous refutation which should lay the disputant prostrate at the Con- 
fessor’.s mercy—and the healing, yel. awiiil cxliortation, whicli, under 
pain of refusing tlie last oonsolali'ons of religion, he designed to make 
to tile penitent, conjuring her, as slie loved iier own soul’s welfiux*, 
to disclose to him what she knew of the dark mystery of iniquity, hy 
which heresies were introduced into the most seekided spots of the 
very iiatrimony of tlie churcli lierself—vi'hat agents they had who 
could thus glide, as it wore nnseen, from jilace to place, liring back 
the volume whieh the Church had intcrilictcd to the spots from which 
it had been removcil under her express ainqu'ces; and who, hy en¬ 
couraging the daring and profane thirst after knowledge forbidiUm 
and ii.scless to the laity, had encouraged the fisher of souls to ase willi 
cltect Ills old bait of ainhition and vain-glory. 

Much of this premeditated dismiit.ation escajicd the good father, 
when Elspetli returned, Iier tears flowing faster titan her apron could 
dry them, and made him a .sipial to follow her. “How,” said the 
monk, “ is slie then so near her end ?—nay, the chnreh must not 
break or lumise, when eoinfort is yet iiossible and forgetting his 
jiolemies, the good Sub-Prior hastened to tlie little apartment, ivTiere, 
on the wretelied bed whieli she had occupied since Iier misfiu timos 
liad driven her (o the 'lower of Glendcarg, die widow of Walter 
Avcnel had rendered up her spirit to her Creator. “My God!” 
said the Suh-Prior, “aiulhasiiiy uiifortiin.ate dallying siiflerod her 
to depart witliout the Clnireh’s consokation! Hook to lior, dame,” 
ho exclaimed with eager, impatience; “is there not yet a sparkle of 
the life left?—may she not ho recalled—recalled hut for a inomcnt? 
—Oh ! would that she could expre.s.s, but by the most imperfect word 
—but by the most feeble motion, her acquic.sccncc in the needful 
task of penitential prayer!—Docs she not breathe ?—Art thou .sure 
she doth not?” 

“ She will never breathe, more,” said the matron. “ Oh! the poor 
fatherless girl—now motherless al.so—Oh, the kind companion I have 
liad these many years, whom I sliall never see again! But she is in 
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heaven for certain, If ever woman went there; for a woman of better 
life-” 

“ Wo to me,” said the good monk, “ if indeed she wenf not hence 
m good assurance—wo to the reckless slieiilierd, who suffered tlie 
wolf to carry a choice one from the flock, while he busied himself 
w'ith triniming his sling and Ids staff to give the monster toths! 
Oh! if in the long hereafter, aught but weal should that imor apirit 
share, what has my delay cost 1—the value of an immortal soul! ” 

lie then approached the body, full of the deep remorse natural to 
a good man of his persuasion, who devoutly believed the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. “Ay,” said ho, gazing on the pallid corpse, 
.from which the spiidt had i).arted s<j placidly aa to leave a smile upon 
the thin blue lips, which had beea so long wasted by decay that they 
had parted with tlie last breath of animation w'itlioiit the slighto.st 
convulsive tremor—“Ay,” said Father Eustace, “there.liesIhefaded 
tree, and, a.s it fell, so it lies—awful thought tor me, should my 
neglect have left it to descend in an evil dircetion!” Ifo then 
again and again eonjni'cil Dame Ctlendimiing to tell him what she 
knew of (he demeanour and <ir(linary wiilk of the deceased. 

All tended to the high honour of the deceased lady; for her corn- 
paniou. who admired her sufficiently while alive, notwithstanding 
some trifling jjoints of jealousy, now idolised her after her death, and 
could think of no attribute of piidse with whieli she did not adoni 
lier memory. 

Indeed, the Lady of Avonel, liowevcr she might priv.'itely doubt 
sonie of the doctrines annoiineed by the Clinreh of Itonie, and 
ah hough she had jirohahly tacitly appealed from lliat corrupted 
avstmn of Chri.stianity to the volume on wliieh Christianity itself is 
founded, laid iicverlhele.ss been regular in her attendance on the 
worship of the ehurcli, not, perhaps, extending her scruple.s so far .as 
to break off communion. ,Sueh indeed was the, iirst sentiment of tlic 
earlier reformers, who seem to hav(> studied, for a tiim; at lea,st, to 
avoid a scltisni, until the violence of the I’ope rendered it inevitable. 

Father hlnstaee, on the present occasion, listeinal with eag-cnioss 
to overytlung which could lead to assure him of the, lady’.s orliiodoxy 
in the main points of belief; for iii.s conscienco reproached liim 
sorely, that, instead of protracting conversation with the Datne of 
Clendeaig, he had not inst.aiilly hastened where liis presence was so 
necessary. “If,” hb‘said, addressing the dead body, “ thou art yet 
free from the utmost penalty dite to the followers of false doctrine— 
if thou dost, but suffer for a time, to ex])ia.to ftiults done in the body, 
hut partaking of mortal frailty more, than of dc.adly sin, flair not tliat 
thy abode shall he long in the jienal regions*! owhich thou luayeat he 
doomed—if vigils—if masses—if penanee— if inaeeriition of my body, 
till it resembles that extenuated form which the soul hath abandoned, 
may assure thy deliverance. Tin; Ifldy Chureli—the godly founda¬ 
tion— otir blessed l.’atroness liorself, sliall intercede for one whose 
errors were counterbalanced by so many virtno.s—Leave me, dame 
—here, and by bor bedside, wall 1 perform those duties which this 
piteous case demands! ” 

- EEpeth left the monk, who employed himself in fervent and 
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sincere, though erroneous pniyora, for the weal of the departed 
spirit. For an hour he remained in the apartment of death, and 
tnen returned to the hall, where he found the still weeping friend of 
the deceased. 

But it would be injustice to Mrs Elspeth Glendinning’s hospitality, 
if we suppose her to hare been weeping during this long interval,, or 
rather if we suppose her so entirely absorbed by the tribute of sorrow 
which she paid frankly and plentifully to her deceased friend, as to 
be incapable of attending to the rights of hospitality due to the holy 
visitor—who was confessor at once, and Sub-Prior—mighty in all 
religions and secular considerations, so far as the vassals of tire 
Monastery were interested. , 

Her barley-bread had been toasted—her choicest cask of home¬ 
brewed ale had been broached—her best butter had been placed on 
the hall table, along with her most savoury ham and her choicest 
cheese, ere she abandoned herself to the e.xtremity of sorrow; and it 
was not till she had arranged her little repast neatly on the board, 
that she sat down in the chimney corner, threw her checked apron 
over her head, and g.ave way to the current of tears and sobs. In this 
there was no grimace or affectation. The good dame held the 
honours of her house to be as essential a duty, especially when !\ 
monk was her visitant, as any other iiressing c.all upon her con¬ 
science ; nor until these were suitably attended to did she find herself 
at liberty to indulge her sorrow for her departed friend. 

When she was conscious of the Sub-Prior’s presence, she rose with 
the same attention to his reception ; but he declined all the offers of 
hospitality with which she endeavoured to tempt him. N()t her 
butter, as yellow as gold, and the best, she assured him, that was 
made in the patrimony of Saint Mary—not the. barley-scones, which 
“ the departed saint, God sain her! used to say were so good ”—no,‘ 
the ale, nor any other cates which poor Elsj)eth’s stores aft'orded 
could prevail on the Sub-Prior to break his fast. 

“ This day,” he said, “ I must not taste food until the sun go down, 
happy if, in so doing, I can expiate my own negligence—happier 
still, if my suiferiugs of this trifling nature, undertaken in pure faith 
and singleness of heart, may benefit the soul of the deceased. Yet, 
dame,” be added, “ I may not so far forget the living in my cares for 
the dead, as to leave behind me that book, which is to the ignor.ant 
what, to our first parents, the tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
unhappily proved—excellent indeed in itself, but fatal because used 
by those to whom it is prohibited.” 

" Oh, blithely, reverend father,” said the widow of Simon Glen- 
dinning, “ will 1 givctyou the book, if so be I can wile it from the 
bairns; and indeed, poor things, as the case stands with them even 
now, you might take the heart out of their bodies, and they never 
find it out, they are sae begrutten.” ^ 

“ Give them this missal instead, good dame,” said the Father, 
drawing from his iiocket one which was curiously illuminated with 
paintings, “ .and I will come myself, or send one at a fitting time, and 
teach them the meaning of these pictures.” 

^ OTor-weoped. 
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” The bonnj; images 1 ” said Dame Glemliniiing, forgetting for nii 
instant her grief in her adniiriition, “ and wed I wot,” added she, “ it 
is another sort of a hook than the poor Lady of Avend’s; and 
blessed might we have been this day, if yonr reverence had found the 
way up the glen, instead of Father Philip, though the Sacristan is a 
powerful man too, and speaks as if he would ger the hou.se fly abroad, 
save that the walls are gey thick. Simon’s forebeors (may he and 
they be blessed !) took care of that.” ' 

The monk ordered his mule, and was about to take his leave; and 
the good dame was still delaying him with questions about the 
runeral, when a horseman, armed and accoutred, rode into the little 
court-yard which surrounded the Keep. 


CHAPTER IX. 

For Hirico they rodo umonff our doors 
With splont OH spauld Alia rusty spurs, 

Thero grows no fnht into mir furs; 

Thus said John Up-onJand. 

Banwxtyn^ M5. 

The Scottish laws, which were as wisely and judiciously made as 
they were carelessly and ineffectually executed, had in vain endea¬ 
voured to restrain the damage done to agriculture, by the chiefs and 
lauded pro])rietors retaining in their service what were called jack- 
incii, from the jack, or doublet quilted with iron, which they wore as 
defensive .armour. These military retainers conducted themselves 
‘with great insolence towards the industrious part of the community 
—lived in a great measure hy plunder, and were ready to execute 
any commands of their master, however unlawful. In adopting this 
mode of life, men vc.signed the quiet hopes and regular labours of 
industry, for an uuscttlod, precarious, and dangerous trade, which 
yet liad such charms for those once accustomed to it, that they 
became incapable of following any other. Hence the complaint of 
John Upland, a fictitious cliaractcr, representing a countryman, into 
whose mouth the pogts of the day put their general satires upon 
men and manners: 


They Hde Aoont in .sucli a rago. 

By forest, frith, ana field. 

With bncklor, bow, aiuj brand. 

Lo 1 whore they rido out thvouBh tho rye 1 
The Devil mot save the company, 

Quoth John lTp.ou*land." 

I Christie of the Clinlliill, the horseman who now arrived nt the 
ttle Tower of Glcndearg, was one of the hopeful company of whom 
10 poet complains, as was indicated hy his “spleiit on spaiild” 
roii-platcs on his shoulder), his rusted spurs, and his long lance, 
n iron skull-cap, none of the brightest, bore for distinction a sprig 
of the holly, which was Avenel’s badger A long two-edged straight 
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sword, haring a handle made of polished oak, hung down by his side. 
The meagre condition of his horse, and the wild and emaciated look 
of the rider, showed their occupation could not be accounted an 
easy or a thriving one. Ho saluted Dame Glendinning with little 
cowtesy, and the monk with less; for the growing disrespect to the 
religious orders had not failed to extend itself among a class of men 
of such disorderly habits, although it may be supposed they were 
tolerably indifferent alike; to the new or the ancient doctrines. 

“ So, our lady is dead. Dame Glendinning ? ” said the jack-man; 
“ my master has sent you even now a fat bullock for her mart-r 
it may serve for her funeral. I have left him in the upper cleugb, as 
he is somewhat kenspeckle,* and is marked both with cut and birn— 
the sooner the skin is oft^ and he is in saultfat, the less like you are to 
have trouble—j'ou understand me? Lot me have a peck of corn for 
my horse, and beef and beer for myself, for I must go into the Monas¬ 
tery—^though I tliink this monk here might do mine errand.” 

“ Thine errand, rude man! ’’ said the Sub-Prior, knitting his 
brows- 

“ For God’s sake!” cried poor Dame Glendinning, terrified at the 
idea of a quarrel between them,—“ O Christie!—it is tlie Sub-Prior 
—O reverend sir, it is Christie of tlie Clinthill, the laird’s chief jack-^ 
man; ye know that little havings can be expected from the like o’ 
them.” 

“ Are you a retainer of the Laird of Avcnel ? ” said the monk, .ad¬ 
dressing himself to the horseman, “ and do you speak thus ruddy to 
a brother of Saint Mary’s, to whom thy master is so much beholden ? ” 

“lie means to be yet more beholden to your house. Sir Monk,” 
answered the fellow; “ for hearing his sister-in-law, the widow of 
'‘.Valter of Avcnel, was on her death-bed, he sent me to say to the 
Father Abbot and the brethren, that he will hold the funeral-feast at 
their convent, and invites himself thereto, with a score of horse, 
and some friends, and to abide there for three days and three nights, 
—Iiaving horse-meat and men’s meat at the charge of the community; 
of which his intention he sends due notice, that fitting preparation 
may be timeously made.” 

‘‘Friend,” said the Sub-Prior, “believe not that I will do to the 

Father Abbot the indignity of delivering such an errand_Think’st 

thou the goods of the Cliurch were bestowed upon her by holy princes 
and pious nobles, now dead and gone, to be consumed in revelry by 
every profligate layman who numbers in his train more followers than 
he can support by honest means, or by his own incomings ? Tell thy 
master, from the Sub-Prior of Saint Mary’s, that the Primate liatli 
issued his commands to us that we submit no longer to this compul¬ 
sory exaction of hospitality on slight or false pretences. Our lands 
.vnd goods were given to relieve pilgrims and pious pereon.s, not to 
feast bands of rude soldiers." 

“ This to me 1 ” said the angry spearman, “ this to me and to my 
master—Look to yourself then, Sir Priest, and try if Ave and Oreilo 
will keep bullocks from wandering, and hay-stalks from burning.” 


* JCwnpocWe—that which i) easily recognised by the eye. 
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“ Dost thou menace the Holy Church’s jjatrimony with waste aiid 
fire-raisinff,” said tlie^ub-Prior, “ and that in tlic face dl the sun ? 1 
call on air who hear me to bear witness to the words this ruffian has 
spoken. Remember how the Lord James di-owned such as you by 
scores in the black pool at Jeddart.—To him and to the Primate 
will I complain.” The soldier shifted the position of his lance, am! 
brought it down to a level with the monk’s body. 

Dame Glendinning began to shriek for assistance. “ Tibb Tuc¬ 
ket ! Martin! where be ye all ?—Christie, for the love of God, con¬ 
sider he is a man of Holy Kirk I ” 

“I care not for his spear,” sajd the Sub-Prior; “if I am slain in 
defending the rights and privileges of my community, tlie Primate 
will know how to take veiiigeauce.’’ 

“ Let him look to himself” said Cliristie, but at the same time de¬ 
positing his lance against the wall of the tower; “if the Fife men 
spoke true who came hither with the Governor in the'last raid, 
Norman Leslie has him at feud, and is like to set him hard. We 
know Norm.an a true bloodhound, who wilt never quit the slot. But 
I had no design to offend the holy father,” he added, thinking per- 
hap.s he had gone a little too far; “ I am a nido man, bred to lance and 
stirrup, and not used to deal with book-learned men and priests; and 
I am willing to ask his forgiveness and his blessing, if I have said 
aught amiss.” 

“ For God’s sake, your reverence,” said the widow of Glcndcarg 
apart to the iSuh-Prior, “bestow on him your forgiveness—how shall 
we poor folk slticp in security in the dark nights, if the Convent is at 
fend with such men as ho is ?” 

“You are right, dame,” said the Sub-Prior; “your safety should, 
and must, bo in the first instance consulted.—Soldier, I forgive thee, 
and may God bless thee and send thee honcstj'.” 

Chri.stie of the Clinthill made on unwilling' inclination with his 
head, and muttered apart, “ That is as much as to sny, God send thee 

starvation_But now to my master’s demand, Sir Priest: What 

answer am I to return ? ” 

“ That the body of the widow of Walter of Avenel,” answered the 
Father, “ shall be interred as becomes her rank, and in the tomb of 
her valiant husband. For your master’s proffered visit of three days, 
with such a company*and retinue, 1 have no authority to reply to it; 
you must intimate your Chiefs purpose to the Reverend Lord Abbot.” 

' “ That will cost me a farther ride,” sakl the man, “ but it is all in the 
day’s work.—How now, my hul,” said he to Halbert, who was hand¬ 
ling the long lance which he had laid aside; “how do you like such 
a plaything ?—will you go with me and be a moss-trooper ? ” 

“ liie Saints in their mercy forbid! ” said the poor mother; and 
then, afraid of having displeased Christie by the vivacity of her ex¬ 
clamation, she followed it up by explaining, that since Simon’s death 

f he could not look on a spear or a bow, or any implement of destruc- 
ion without trembling. 

“Pshaw!” answered Christie, “thou shouldst take another hus¬ 
band, dame, and drive such follies out of thy thoughts—what sayst 
[thou,to such a strapping lad as I? Why, tliis old tower of thiaqis- 
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foncible cnoujjh, and there is no want of cleiiffha and crapfs, and hopra, 
and thickets,'if one was set hard; a man might hide liere and keep 
his lialf-score of lads, and as many geldings, and live on what he 
could lay his hand on, and he kind to thee, old wench.” 

“Alas! Master Christie,” said the matron, “ that you should talk 
to a lone woman in such a fashion, and death in the house besides I ” 

“ Lone woman I—why, that is the very reason thou shouldst take a 
mate. Thy old friend is dead, wliy, good—choose thou another of 
somewhat tougher frame, and that will not die of the pip like a young 

chicken_Better still—Come, dame, let me have something to eat, 

and wo will talk more of this.” 

Uame Elspeth, though she well know the char.aeter of the man, 
whom in fact she both disliked and feared, could not help simpering 
at the personal address which ho thought ])rope.r to make to her. 
8he whispered to the Suh-Prior, “ ony thing,|ust to keep him quiet,” 
and went into the tower to set before the soldier the food he desired, 
trusting, betwixt good cheer and the power of her own charms, to 
keep Christie of the Clinthill so well amused, that the altercation 
betwixt him and the holy father should not be renewed. 

The Suh-l’rior was equally unwilling to hazard any unnccc.ssary 
ruiiture between the community and such a person as Julian of 
Avenel. He was sensible that moderation, as well as firmness, was 
nccess,T,ry to siqiport the tottering cause of the Church of Rome; 
and that, contrary to former times, the quarrels hetwi.xt the clergy 
and laity had, in the present, usually terminated to the advantage of 
the latter. lie resolved, therefore, to avoid farther strife by with¬ 
drawing, hut failed not, in the first place, to jiossess himself of the 
volume which the Sacristan carried otf the evening before, and which 
had been returned to the glen in such a marvellous manner. 

_ Edward, the younger of Dame Elspcth’s boys, made great objec¬ 
tions to the books being removed, in which Mary would probably 
have joined, but that she was now in her little slcepm<'-ch.amber with 
Tibb, who was exerting li(!r simple skill to console tlie young lady 
for her mother’s death. But the younger Glendinning stood up in 
defence of her property, and, with a positiveness which had hitherto 
made no part of his character, declared, that now the kind lady was 
dead, the nook was Mary’s, and no one but Maiy should have it. 

“ But if it is not a fit book for Mary to read, my dear boy,” said the 
Eather gently, “ you would not wish it to remain with her? ” 

“ 'Phe lady read it,” answered the young champion of property; 
“ and so it could not be wrong—it shall not be taken away.—I won¬ 
der where Halbert isf ?—listening to the bravading talcs of gay 
Christie, I reckon—he is always wishing for fighting, and now he is 
out of tlie way.” 

“ Why, Edward, you would not fight with me, who am both a priest 
aiul an old man’” 

j, “ If you were as good a priest as the Pope,” said tne noy, “ and as 
'ibid as the hills to boot, you shall not carry away Mary’s book without 
" her leave. I will do battle for it.” 

“But see you, my love,” said the monk, amused with the resolute 
friendship manifested by the boy, “ I do not take it; I only bonw 
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it; anil I leave iu its place my own gay missal, as a pledge I will 
bring it again.” _ _ _ . 

Edward opened the missal with eager curiosity, and glanced at the 
])icturcs with which it was iEustrnted. “ Saint George and tlic 
dragon—Halbert will like that; and Saint Michael bnuidishing his 
sword over the head of the Wicked One—and that will do for Halbert 
too. And see the Saint John leading his lamb in the wilderness, 
with his little cross made of reeds, and his scrip and staff—that shall 
be iny favourite; and where shall we find one for poor Mary?—liere 
is a beautiful woman weeping and lamenting herself.” 

“ This is Saint Mary Magdalen repenting of her sins, my dear 
boy,” said the Father. * 

“ That will not suit our Mary; for she commits no faults, and is 
never angry with us, but when we do something wrong.” 

“ Then,” said the Father, “ I will show you a Mary, who will pro¬ 
tect her and you, and all good children. See how fairly she is 
represented, with her gown covered with golden stars.” 

The boy was lost in wonder at the portrait of the Virgin, which the 
Sub-Prior turned up to him. 

“ This,” he said, “ is really like our sweet Mary; and I think I will 
let you take away the black book, that has no such goodly shows in 
it, and leave this for Mary instead. Hut you must promise to bring 
back the book, good Father—^for now I think upon it, Mary may like 
that best whicli was her mother’s.” 

“I will certainly return,” said the monk, evading his answer, “and 
perhaps I may teach you to write and read such lieautifnl letters as 
you sec there written, and to paint them blue, green, and yellow, and 
to blazon them with gold.” 

“ Ay, and to make such figures as these blessed Saints, and espe¬ 
cially these two Marys?” said the hoy. 

“ With their blessiiig,” said the Sub-Prior, “ I can teach you that 
art too, so far as I am myself capable of showing, and you of Icivrn- 
ing it.” 

“ Then,” said Edward, “ will I paint Mary’s picture—and remem¬ 
ber you arc to bring back the black book; that you must promise 
me.’’ 

The Suh-lTior, anxious to get rid of the boy’s pertinacity, and to 
set forward on his return to the convent, without having any farther 
interview with Christie the galloper, answered by giving the promi.se 
Edward required, mouutcu his mule, and set forth on his return 
homeward. 

The November day was well spent ere the Sub-Prior resumed his 
iourney; for the difliculty of the road, and*tlfe various delays which 
he had met with at the tower, had detained him longer tlian he 
proposed. A chill easterly wind was sighing among the withered 
leaves, and stripping them from the hold they had yet retained on 
the parent trees. 

“ Even so,” said the monk, “ our prospects in this vale of time 
srrow more disconsolate os the stream of years passes on. Little 
liave I gained by my journey, saving the certainty that heresy is 
busy among us with more than his usual activity, and that the spirit 
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of insulting religious orders, and plundering tlio Church’s property, 
so general m the eastern districts of Scotland, has now come nearer 
home.” 

The tread of a horse which came up behind him, interrupted his 
reverie, and he soon saw he was mounted by the same wild rider 
whom lie had left at the tower. 

“ Good even, my son, and bonedicito,” said the Sub-Prior as he 
nassed; but the rude soldier scarce acknowledged tlie greeting, by 
bending his head; aiid dashing the spurs into his horse, went on at a 
pace wliich soon left the monk and his mule far bdiiud. And there, 
thought the Sub-Prior, goes another iilague of the times—a fellow 
whose birth designed him to cultivate the earth, but who is perverted 
by the unhallowed and unchristian divisions of the country, into a 
daring and dissolute robber. The barons of Scotland me now turned 
masterful thieves and ruffians, oppressing tlie poor by violenci', and 
wasting the Cliurch, by extorting free-quarters from abbeys and 
priories, without cither shame or reason. 1 fear me I shall he too 
late to counsel the Abbot to make a stand against these daring 
sor7iers ^—I must make haste.” He struck liis mule with his riding- 
wand accordingly; but, instead of meiidiiig hew pace, the animal 
suddenly .started from the path, and the rider’s utmost eiforts could 
not force her forward. 

“Art thou, too, infected with the spirit of the times!” 8.aid the 
.Sub-J’rioi-; “ thou wert wont to he ready and serviceable, and art 
now as restive as any wild jack-man or stubborn heretic of them all.” 

While lie was conteiidiiig with the startled animal, a voice, like 
that of a female, chanted in his ear, or at least very close to it, 

(i'KkI evening. Sir Priest, and so late as you ride, 

With your mule so fair, and your mantle ho wide ; 
liut ride you tlirongli valley, orritJo you o’orliill. 

There is one that has warrant to wait on you still. 

33ack, bauk, 

The volume black J 
I have a warrant to carry it back.” 

'I'lie Suh-Prior looked around, but neither hush nor brake was near 
which could conceal an ambuslied songstress. “ May Our Lady have 
mercy on me! ” he said; “ I trust my senses have not forsaken me— 
yet how my thoughts should arrange themselves into rhymes which 
I despise, and music which I care not foi-, or why there should he the 
puiid of a female voice in ears, in w'liidi its melody has been so long 
indifferent, baffles my comprehension, and almost realises the vision 
of I’hilip the Sacristan, Come, good mule, betake thee to the path, 
ami let us hence whilc ou,-judgment serves us.” 

But the mule stood .as if it had been rooted to the spot, backed 
ftom the point to which it was pressed by its rider, and by her ears 
laid close info hw neck, and her eyes almost starting from their 
sockets, testfiSed that she was under great terror. 

While the Sub-Prior, by .alternate threats and soothing, endea¬ 
voured to rcelaiui the wayward animal to her duty, the wild musical 
voice was agiiin heard close beside him. 
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What, ho ! Siib-Ih-ior, and camo you but hero 
•J'o conjuVo a lK)ok from n dead woman's bior ? 

8aiu you, and siivo you, be wary and wise, 

Itido back with the book, or you'll pay fur your priz-e. 
liack, bac^k. 

There’s death in the track ! 

In the name of niy master, I bid thee boar back." 

“Ill the name of mt Master,” said tlie astonished monk, “that 
name before winch ail things created tremble, I conjure thee to say 
ivhat tiiou art that hauntest me thus ? ” 

The same voice replied, 

'* That which is neither ill^nor well, 

Ifhat which belongs not to Heaven nor to licll, 

A wreath of the mist, a bubble of the stream, 

’Twixt a waking thouglit and a sleeping drciiin ; 

A form that men spy 
With the half-shut eye, 
lu the beams of the setting sun, urn 1." 

‘ Tliis is more tlian simple fantasy,” said the Sub-Prior, rousing 
himself; tliougli, notwithstanding the natural hardihood of Jiis temper, 
the sensible presence of a supernatural being so near him, failed not 
to make his blood run cold, and In's hair bristle. “ I charge thee,” 
he said aloud, “ he thine errand what it will, to depart and trouble me 
no more! False spirit, thou caust not appal any save those who do 
tlie work negligently.” 

The voice immediately answered: 

Vaitily, Sir Prior, woiiicist thou bar mo my right! 

J.iko the Htar wiicn it shooty, J cau dart thjfpxigli the night; 

1 can d,aucc on tho torrent and ride on llie air. 

And travoi tlie world with tlie bonny night-mare. 

Again, again. 

At the crook of tlie glen, 

Wiicro bickers tho burniu. I’ll niect thee again." 

The road was now miparcntly left open; for the mule collected 
herself, and changed from her posture of terror to one which 
liromiscd advance, although a profuse iicrspiration, and general 
trembling of the joints, indicated the bodily terror she had under¬ 
gone. ’ 

“I used to doubt tho existence of Cabalists and Rosicrucians,” 
thouglit the Su))-Frior, “ but, by my Holy Order, 1 know no longer 
wliat to say!—My pulse beats temperately—niy hand is cool—I am 
fating from everytliiiig but sin, and possessed of my ordinary facul- 
ties—Either some fiend is permitted to bawildcr me, or the tales of 
Oornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and others who treat of occult philo- 
sojdiy, are not without foundation.—At the crook of the glen ? I 
could have desired to avoid a second meeting, but 1 am on the service 

i f the church, and the g-ates of hell sh.aU not prevail against me.’'_ 

He moved around accordingly, but with precaution, and not with- 
ut fear; for he neither knew the manner in which, or the place 
dicre, his journey might be next interrupted by bis invisible atten¬ 
dant. He descended the glen without interruption for about a mile 
fai’tJicr, when, just at tho simt where the brook approached t\m “t,?.”'! 
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hill, witli a winding so alirui>t as to leave scareely room for a horse 
to ptiss, the mule was again visited with the same symptoms of 
terror which had hofore interrupted Iier course. Better acquainted 
than before with tlio cau.se of her restiveuesa, the Priest emidqyed 
no effort to make her proceed, but addressed himself to the object, 
winch he doubted .not was the same that had formerly interru]>ted 
him, in the words of .solemn exorcism ])rcsciibed by the Church of 
Kome on .such occasions. 

In reply to his demand, the voice again .snug;— 

** Mon of tyood arc bold an aaekicss,' 

Wen of nulc arc wild and»eckleaa, 

Ido thou still 

In the nook of the hill, 

For those be before thco that vrislv thee ill.” 

While the Sub-Prior li.stencd, with his head turned in the direction 
from which the soiimls .seemed to come, he felt as if something 
rushed against him; and ere ho could discover the cause, he was 
pushed from his saddle with gentle but irresistible force. Before he 
reached the ground his senses were gone, and be lay long in a state 
of insensibility; for the sunset bad not ceased to gild the top of the 
distant hill when ho fell,—and when bo again became conscious of 
existence, the pale moon was gleaming on the landscape. Jle 
awakened in a state of terror, from which, for a few minutes, be 
found it difficult to shako liiraseif free. At length he .sate uj) on the 
grass, and became .sensible, by repeated exertion, tliat the only 
j)ersonal injury which he had sustained was the numbne.ss arising 
from extreme cold. The motion of something near him made the 
blood again run to his heart, and by a sudden effort be started up, 
and looking around, saw to his relief that the noise was occasioned 
by tlic footsteiis of bis own mule. I'hc peaceable animal bad re¬ 
mained quietly beside her ma.ster during liis trance, browsing on the 
grass winch grew plentifully in that setinestorcd nook. 

With .some exertion he collected liimselfj reinomitod the animal, 
and meditating upon his wild adventure, descended the glen till its 
junction with the broader valley through which the IVecd winds. 
Tlie drawbridge was readily dropped at his first summons; and so 
much had he won upon the heart of the ehurlisli wffi'den, that Peter 
appeared himself with a lantern to show the Sub-Prior his way over 
the perilous pass. 

“ By my sooth, sir,” he said, holding the light up to Father Eustiice’s 
face, “ you look sorely travelled and deadly pale—but a little matter 
serves to weai-y out yon ijien of the cell. I now who speak to you— 
I have ridden—before 1 was ])erched up here on this pillar betwixt 
wind and water—it may be tliirtv Sco(.s miles before I broke my 
fast, and liaVe had the red of a bramble rose in my cheek all the 
while—will you taste some food, or a cup of distilled waters ? ” 

“ I may not,” said Father Eustace, “ being under a vow; but I 
thank you for your kindness, and pray you to give what I may not 
'.■coi>t to the next poor pilgrim who comes hither pale and fainting. 
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for so it shall be the better both with him here, and with you here¬ 
after." 


“ By my faith, and I will do so,” said Peter Bridge-Ward, “ even 
for thy salcc. It is strange now, how this Sub-Prior gets round one’s 
heart more than the rest of tliese cowled gentry', that think of no¬ 
thing but quaffing and stuffing!—Wife, 1 say-wife, we will give a 
cup of distilled waters and a crust of bread unto the next pilgrim 
that comes over; and ye may keep for the purpose the grumis of 
(he last greybeard,^ and the ill-baked bannock which the bairns 
couldna eat.” 

While Peter issued these charitiiblc, and, at the same time, prudent 
injunctions, the Sub-Prior, whoso mild interference had awakened 
the Bridge-Ward to such an act of unwonted generosity, was pacing 
onward to the Monastery. In the way', he bad to commune with 
and subdue his own rebellious heart, an enemy, he was sensible, 
more formidable than any which the external powers of Satan could 
place in his way. 

Father Eustace had indeed strong temptation to suppress the ex¬ 
traordinary incident w'hich had befallen him, which he was the more 
reluctant to confess, because he had jiassed so severe a judgment 
upon Father Philip, who, as he W'as not unwilling to allow, liad, on 
Ins return from Glcndcarg, encountered obstaci s somewhat similar 
to his own. Of this the Suli-Prior was the more convinced, when, 
feeling in his bosom for the Book which he had brought off from 
the 'Tower of Glcndcarg, he found it was amissing, which he could 
only account for by supposing it had been stolen from him during 
his trance. 

“ If I confess this strange visitation,” thought the Sub-Prior, “ I 
become the ridicule of all my brethren— 1 whom the I’riniate sent 
hither to be a watch, as it were, and a check upon their follies. I 
give the Abbot an advantage over me which 1 shall never again re¬ 
cover, and Heaven only know.s how he mav abuse it, in his foolish 
simplicity, to the dishonour and loss of Holy Kirk. But then, if 1 
make not true confession of my shame, with what face can I again 
])resume to admonish or restrain others?—Avow, proud heart,” 
continued he, addressing himself, “ that the weal of Holy Church 
interests thee Ids-s in this matter than thine own humiliation—Yes, 
Heaven has jiunishad thee even in dhat jioiiit in which thou didst 
deem thyself most strong, in thy spiritual pride, and thy carnal 
wisdom. Thou hast laughed at and derided the inexperience of tliy 
brethren—stoop thy self in turn to their derision—tell what they may 
not believe—affirm that which they will ascribe to idle fear, or per¬ 
haps to idle falsehood—sustain the disgrace of a silly visionary, or a 

wilful deceiver_Be it so; I will do my duty, and make ample 

confossioii to my Superior. If the di.seharge of this duty destroys 
my iLsefulness in this house, God and Our Lady will send me where 
I can better serve tliem.” 


There was no little merit in llio resolution thus piously and gene¬ 
rously formed by Father Eustace. To men of any rank the esteem 


‘ Aa old-faahioiioj usme for an oartlicn jar for 'uoKliiu; •■Jiiirit.s. 
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of their order is naturally most dear; but in the monastic establish 
ment, cut oif, ns tlie brethreu are, from other objects of ambition, at 
well as from all exterior friendship and relationship, the phice which 
tliCT hold in the opinion of each other is all in all. 

But the consciousness how much ho should rejoice the Abbot ant 
most of the other monks of Saint Mary’s, who were im])atieiit of the 
unauthorized, yet irresistible control, which he was wont to exercise 
in the affairs of the convent, by a confession which would put him in 
a ludicrous, or ])crhaps even in a criminal point of view, could not 
weigh with Father Eustace in comparison with the task which his 
belief enjoined. „ 

As, strong' in his feelings of duly, he approached the exterior gate 
of the Monastery, he was surprised to see torches gleaming, and 
men assembled around it, some on horseback, some on fi>ot, wliilc 
several of the monks, distinguished through the night by their white 
scapularies, were making themselves busy among' the erowd. The 
Suh-lTior was received with a nnaninious shout of joy, wliieli at once 
made him sensible that ho had himself been the object of their 
anxiety. 

“ There he is! there he is! God ho thanked—there hois, hale and 
fear 1 ” exclaimed the vassals; while tlio monks exclaimed, “ 'I'e Deuni 
laudanms —the blood of thy servants is precious in thy sight! ” 

“ What is the matter, children ? what is the matter, my brethren ?” 
said Father Eustace, dismounting at the gate. 

“ Nay, brother, if thou knowest not, we will not tell thee till thou 
art in the refectory,” answered the monks. “ Suffice it that the 
Lord Abbot had ordered these, our zealous and faithful vtissals, in¬ 
stantly to set forth to g’uard thee from imminent ))eril. Ye may 
nngirth your horses, ciiildren, and dismiss; and to-morrow, each who 
was at this rendezvous may send to tlie convent kitchen for a quarter 
of a yard of roast beef, and a black-jack full of double ale.” i 
The vassals dispersed with joyful acelaination, and the monks, 
with equal jubilee, conducted the iSub-l’rior into the refeetoiy. 


CHA.PTER X. .. 

Here wc stand—— 

WouDdlesB aud well, may Heaven’s liigli name bo bloss’d for’t! 

As erstj cre treason cotiw’d a luiicc against us. 

Heckbb. 

_ Ifb' sooner was the Sub-Prior hurried into the refectory by his re¬ 
joicing companions, than the first person on whom he lixed his eye 
pfoved to he Cliristie of the Cliutliill. He was seated in the ehimney- 
eorncr, fettered and guarded, his features drawn into that air of 
sulky and turbid resolution with which those hardened in guilt are 

^ It w.as one of ttie few rcmiaisccncos of Old I’arr, or Henry Jenkins, I forget 
winch, that, at some convent in the veteran's ncighbonrhood, the community, 

- V V ... . .. iiaed to dole out i'o!ist-hvefl,ytlic measure of feet and yards* 
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accustomed to view the approach of punishment. But as the Sub- 
Ihior drew near to him, his face assumed a more wild and startled 
exjiression, while he exclaimed—“The devil! the devil himself, 
hnnHs the dead back upon the living! ” 

‘ “Is'ay,” said a monk to him, “say rather that Our Lady foils the 
attempts of the wicked on her faithful servants—our dear brother 
lives and moves.” 

“ Lives .and moves! ” .said the ruffian, rising and shuffling towards 
the Sub-Frior a.s well as his chains would permit; “ nay, then I will 
iievcr trust ashen shaft and steel iiouit more—It is even so,” ho 
added, as he gazed on the 8ub-Prior with astonialmicut; “ neither 
.worn nor wnnnd—not as much as d rent in his frock ! ” 

“ .And whence should my wound have come ? ” said Father Eustace. 
“ J<’rom the good lance that never failed me before,” replied Christie 
of the Clinthill. 

‘•'Heaven absolve thee for thy purpose!” said the Suh-Prior; 
“ wouldst tliou have slain a servant of the altar ?" 

“ '!'o choose!” answered Cliristie, “ the Fifemeu say, an the Vvholc 
pack of ye were slain, there were more lost at Flodden.” 

“ Villain! ai’t thou heretic as wel! as murderer?” 

“Not I, by Saint Giles,” replied the rider; “I listened blithely 
euoiigli to the Laird of Monance, when ho told me ye were all cheats 
and knaves; but wlieii lie would have had me go hoar one AViseiieart, 
a gosiiellcr, as tiny call him, he might as well have persuaded the 
wild colt that liad flung one rider to kneel down and help another 
into tile saddle.” 

“ There is some goodness about him yet,” said the Sacristan to the 
Abbot, who at that moment entered—“ lie refused to hear a heretic 
preaclier.” 

“ The licttcr for him in the next world.” answered the Abbot. 
“ Prepare for death, niy sou,—we deliver tliee over to the secular 
arm of our bailie, for execution on the Gallow-hill by peep of light.” 

“Amen!” said the rufiian; “’tis the end 1 must have come by 
sooner or later—and what care I whether 1 feed the crows at Haiiit 
Ma,ry’s or at Carlisle ? ” 

“ Ijct me implore your reverend patience for an instant,” said the 

Sub-Prior: “ until I shall inquire-” 

“ AVliat! ” exclaimed the Abbot, observing him for the first time— 
“ Our dear brother restored to us wlien his life was unhoped for!— 
nay. kneel not to a sinner like me—stand up—thou hast my blessing. 
W’hon this villain came to the gate, accused by his own evil con¬ 
science, and crying out ho had murdered thee, I thought that the 
pillar of our main aisle had fallen—no morfi dliall a life so precious 
ho exposed to such risks as occur in this border country; no longer 
jffiall one beloved and rescued of Heaven hold so low a station in the 
Inirch as that of a poor Suh-Prior—I will write by express to the 
rimate for thy ai)ecdy removal and advancement.” 

“Nay, but lot me understand,” said the Suh-Prior; “did this 
Idler say he had slain mo ? ” 

“ That he had transfixed you,” answered the Abbot, “ in full career 
illUiis luucc. But it seems he had taken an indifferent aim. But 
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110 soouer didst tliou fall to the ground mortally gored, as lie deemed, 
■with his weapon, than our blessed Patroness appeared to him, as he 
averred-” 

“ I averred no such thing,” said the prisoner; “ I said a woman in 
white interrupted me, as 1 was about to examine the priest’s cassock, 
for they are usually well lined—slie had a bulrush in her hand, with 
one touch of which she struck rnc from my horse, as I might strike 
down a child of four years old with an iron mace—and then, like a 
singing fiend a'S she was, she sung to me, 

** Thank the holly-bu«li 
That noditon thy brow * 

Or with this slender rush 
I had strangled thee now.” 

I gathered myself up with fear and difficulty, threw mvself on my 
horse, and eainc hither like a fool to got myself hanged tor a rogue.” 

“ Thou seest, honoured brother,” said the Abbot to the Sub-Prior, 
“ in what favour thou art with our blessed I’atroness, that she herself 
becomes the guardian of thy path.s—Not sinee the days of our blo.sscd 
founder hath she shown such grace to any one. All unworthy were 
we to hold spiritual superiority over thee, and we pray thee to jme- 
I»are for thy speedy removal to Aberbrothwick.” 

“ Alas I my lord and father,” said the Sub-Prior, “ your words 
pierce my very soul. Under the seal of confession will I presently 
tell thee why I conceive myself rather tlie hafflod s])ort of a spirit of 
another sort, than the protected favourite of tlie heavenly powers. 
But first let me a.sk this unhappy man a question or two.” 

“ Do as ye list,” replied the Abbot—“ but you shall not convince 
mo tliat it is fitting you remain iu tins inferior office in the convent 
of Saint Mary.” 

“ I would ask of this poor man,” said Father Eustace, “ for what 
purpose he nourished the thought of putting to death one w’ho never 
did liim evil ? ” 

“ Ay! hut thou didst menace me with evil,” said the ruffian, “ and 
no one hut a fool is menaced twice. Dost tliou not remember what 
you said touching the Primate and Lord James, and the black pool 
of Jctlwood? Didst thou think me fool enough to wait till thou 
hadst betrayed me to the sack and the foikj There were small, 
wisdom ill that, inethinks—as little as iu coining hither to tell my 
own misdeeds—I think the devil was in me when I took this road—I 
might have remembered the iirovcrb, ‘Never Friar forgot feud.”' 

“And it was solely for that—for that only Inusty word of mine— 
uttered in a momoii? of impatience, and forgotten ere it was well 
spolteu?" said Fatlier Eustace. 

“ Ay I for that, and—for the love of thy gold crucifix,’’ said Christie 
of the Clinthill. 

“ Gracious heaven ! and could the yellow metal—the glittering 
earth—so far overcome every sense of what is thereby represented? 
—Father Abbot, I pray, as a dear boon, you will deliver tins guilty 
licrson to my mercy.” 

“Nay, hrotlier,” interposed the Saeristau, “to your doom, if you 
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will, not to your mercy—Remember, we arc not all e(jiially favoured 
by our blessed Rady, nor is it likely that every frock in the convent 
W'ill serve as a coat of proof wlien a lance is couched airainst it.” 

“ For that very reason,” said the Sub-Prior, “ 1 would not that for 
,my worthless self the community were to fall at feud with Julian of 
Avenel, this man’s master.” 

“Our Lady forbid!” said the Sacristan, “he is a second Julian 
the Apostate.” 

“With our reverend father the Abbot’s permission, then,” said 
Fallier Kustaco, “I desire this man be freed from his chains, ami 
siiHered to depart uninjured;—and here, friend,” he added, giving’ 
him the golden crucilix, “ is the iisiage for which thou wert willing 
■A) stain tliy h.ands with murder. View it well, and may it inspire 
thc(! ivith other and bettor tboughts than those which referred to it 
as a piece of bullion. Part with it, neverthehiss, if thy necessities 
require, and get thee one of such coarse substance that Mammon 
shall have no shai’O in any of. the reflections to which it gives rise. 
It was the bequest of a dear friend to me; but dearer service can it 
never do than that of winning a soul to Heaven.” 

'I'he Rordercr, now freed from his chains, stood gazing alternately 
on the Sul)-Prior, and on the golden crucifix. “ liy Saint 0 iles,” said 
he, “I understand ye not!—An ye give me gold for couching my 
lance at thee, what -would you give me to level it at a heretic? ” 

“ The Church,” said the Sidi-i’i ior, “ will try the effect of her 
spiritual censures to bring these stray sheep into the fold, ere she 
employ the edge of the .sword of Saint Peter.” 

“ Ay, but,” said the ruffian, “ they say the Primate recommends a 
little strangling and burning in aid both of censure and of sword. But 
faro ye wool, 1 owe you a life, and it may be I will not forget my debt.” 

'riic bailie now came bustling in, dresscsl in his blue coat and 
bandaliers, and attended by two or three halberdiers. “ 1 have been 
a thought too late in waiting upon your reverend lordship. I am 
grown somewhat fatter since the field of Pinkie, and ray leathern 
coat slips not on so soon as it was wont; but the dungeon is ready, 
and though, os I said, I have been some what late-” 

Here his intended prisoner walked gravely up to the officer’s nose, 
lo his great amazement. 

“You have been indeed somewhat late, boilie,” said he, “and I am 
gre.atly obligated to j-hur buff-coat, and to the time you took to put 
it on. If the secular arm had arrived some quarter of an hour 
ujoner, I had been out of the reach of spiritual grace; but as it is, I 
wish you good even, and a safe ridd.auce out of your garment of 
lurance in which you have much the air of tvlifg in armour.” 

Wroth was the bailie with this comparison, and exclaimeil in ire— 

‘ An it were not for the presence of the venerable Lord Abbot, thou 
knave-” 

" Nay, an thou wouldst try conclusions,” said Christie of the Clint- 
hill, “ 1 will meet thee at daybreak by Saint Mary’s well.” 

1 Tardcned wretch! ” said Father Eustace, “art thou but this instant 
ilclivercd from death, and dost thou so soon morse thoughts of 
slaughter?” 
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" I will meet with thee ere it be long', thou knave,” said the bailie, 
"and teach thee thine Oreraus." 

“I will meet tlir cattle in a moonlight night before that day,” said 
he of the Cliutliill. 

“ 1 will have thee by the neck one misty morning, thou strong thief,”- 
answered the secular officer of the Church. 

“ Thou art thyself as strong a thief ns ever rode,” retorted Christie; 
“and if the worms were once feasting on that fat carcass of thine, 
1 might well hope to have thine office, by favour of these reverend 
men.” 

“ A cast of their office, and a cast of mine,” answered the bailie; 
“ a cord and a confessor, that is sill thou wilt have from ns.” 

“Sirs,” said the Sub-Frior, observing that his brethren began to 
take more interest than wns exactly decorous in this wrangling 
betwixt justice and ininnity, “1 pray you liolh to dei)arl—Master 
Bailie, retire with your halberdiers, and trouble not the man whom 
.we have disitjissed.—And thou, Christie, or whatever bo thy name, 
take thy de])arturo, and remember thou owest thy life to the Lord 
Abbot’s clemency.” 

“Nay, as to that,” answered Christie, “I judge that I owe it to your 
own; but impute it to wliom ve list, I owe' a life among ye. ami (liere 
is an end.” And whistling as lie went, be left the a|)aninent, .seeming 
as if be held the life wliich be bad forfeited not worthy farther thanks. 

“Obstinate, even to brutality!” said Father Eustace; “and yet 
who knows but some better ore may lie under so rude an exterior ? ” 

“ Save a thief from the gallow.s,” said the .Sacristan—“ yon know 
the rest of the proverb; and admitting, as may Heaven grant, that 
onr lives and limbs are safe from this outrageous knave, who shah 
insure our meal and mir malt, onr herds and our floelts? ” 

“Marry, that will I, my brethren,” said an aged monk. “Ah, 
brethren,’ you little know what may be made of a repentant ri'bliev. 
In Abbot Ingilram’s days—.ay, and I remember them as it were 
yesterday—tlie freebootcr.s were the best welcome men that came to 
(Saint Mary’s. Ay, they ]iaid lithe of every drove that they brouglit 
over from the .South, and because they were something lightly come 
by, I have known tliem make the tithe a seventh—that is, if their 
coiifc.ssor knew liis bu.sine.ss—a,}', wlien we saw from the. tower a score ■ 
of fat bullocks, or a drove of sheep coming down the valley, with two 
or tlirce stout men-at-nrm.s behind them with their glittering steel 
caps, and their bl.ack-jacks, and their long lanecs, the good Lord 
Abbot Ingilram was wont to say—ho wns a merry man—there come 
the tithe.s of the spoilers of the Egyptians ! Ay, and I liavo seen 
the famous John thS Armstrang-,—a fair man he w-as and a goodly, 
the more pity that hemp was ever heckled for him—I have seen hiiii 
come into the Abbey-Church with nine tassels of gold in his bonnet, 
.and every tassel made of nine English nobles, and ho would go from 
chapel to chapel, and from imago to image, and from altar to altar, 
on his knees—and leave here a tassel, and there a noble, till ttierc 
was as little gold on his bonnet as on my hood—you will find no such 
Border thieves now 1 ” 

"No truly, Brother Nicolas,” answered the Abbot; "they ard 
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more apt to take any g-oU t}io Church has left, than to bequeath or 
bestow any—and for cattle, hoshrew me if 1 think they care whether 
beeves have fed on the meadows of Lancrcost Abbey or of Saiiit 
Mary’s! ” 

“ There is no good thing left in them,” said Father Nicolas; “ they 
are clean naught—Ah, the thieves that I have seen !—such proper 
men ! and as pitiful as proper, and as itiona as pitiful! ” 

“It skills not talking of it. Brother Nicolas,” said the Abbot; “and 
I will now dismiss you, my brethren, holding your meeting upon this 
opr inquisition concerning the danger of our reverend Suh-l’rior, 
instead of the attendance on the lauds this evening—Yet let the bells 
‘be duly rung for the edification of ^he laymen without, argl also that 

the novices may give duo reverence_And now, benedicite, brethren! 

Tlio cellarer will bestow on each a graee-cup and a morsel as ye pass 
the buttery, for yo have been turmoiled and anxious, mid dangerous 
it is to fall asleep in such case witli empty stomach.” 

“ Gratias animus quam mnximas, uominc revcrenrlissime’’ re¬ 
plied llie hrothren, departing in their due order. 

Hut the iSuh-l’rior remained behind, and falling on his kneca before 
the Alibot, as he was iihout to withdraw, craved him to hoar under the 
seal of confession the adventures of the day. The reverend Lord 
Abbot yawned, and would have alleged fVitigue; but to Father 
Fustaco, of all men, he was ashannal to show imliH'erence in Ids reli¬ 
gious duties. 'J’lic confession, therefore, proceeded, in which Father 
Kustaco told all the extraordinary circumstances which had hefallen 
him during the journey. And being questioned by the Abbot, 
whether he was not conscious of .any .secret sin, through which he 
might have been subjected for a time to the delusions of evil spirits, 
thei Sub-Prior admitted with frank avowal, that he thought he, might 
have deserved such penance for having judged with uufratcnial rigour 
of the report of Father Philip the Sacristan. 

“Heaven,” said the penitent, “mayh.ave been willing to convince 
me, not oidy that he can at pl('.a.snre o])en a communication betwixt 
ns and bcing.s of a different, and, as we word it, supernatural class, 
but also to punish our pride of superior wisdom, or superior courage, 
or superior learning.” 

It 13 well said that virtue is it own reward ; and I question if duty 
was ever more comiilctely recompensed, than by the audience which 
the reverend Abbot so imwillingly yielded to tlie confession of the 
Suh-Prior. To find the object of Ids fear shall we say, or of his envy, 
or of both, accusing himself of the very error witli which he had so 
tacitly charged him, was at once a covrohoratinii’of the Abbot’s judg¬ 
ment, a soothing of his pride, and an allaying of his fears, 'riie scii.so 
of triumph, how’cvcr, rather increased than dimini.3hed his natural 
good-humour; and so far was Abbot Boniface from being disposed 
to tyranise over his Suh-Prior, in consequence of this discovery, that 
in his exhortation he hovered somewhat ludicrously betwixt the 
natural expression of his own gratified vanity, and his timid reluc¬ 
tance to hurt the feelings of Father Eustace. 

“My brother,” said he, ex cathedra, “it cannot have escaped your 
Judicious observation, that we have often declined our own judgment 
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in fnmir of yonr opinion, even nboiit tliose matters which most nearly 
concerned tlio community. Nevertheless, grieved would we be, could 
you think that we did this cither because we deemed our own ojiinion 
less pregnant, or our wit more shallow, than that of our other brethren. 
For it was done exclusively to give our younger brethren, such as 
your much-esteemed self, my dearest brother, that courage which is 
neecssary to a free deliverance of your opinion,—we ofttimes setting 
apart our proper judgment, that our inferiors, and especially our dear 
Iirother the Sub-Frior, may be comforted and encouraged m propos¬ 
ing valiantly his own thoughts, which our deference and humility 
may, in some sort, have jiroduccd in your mind, most reverend brother, 
that self-opinion of parts and knovfledge, which hath led unfortunately- 
to your over-estimating your own faculties, and thereby subjecting 
yourself, as is but too visible, to the japes and mockeries of !ovu 
spirits. For it is assured that 1 leaven always holdeth us in the least 
esteem when we deem of ourselves most liighly; and also, on the 
other hand, it may bo that we have somewhat departed from what 
liecame our high seat in this Abbey, in suffering ourselves to be 
too much guided, and even as it were controlled, by the voice of our 
inferior. Wherefore,” continued the Ford Abbot, “ in both of us such 
faults shall and must be amcndeil—you hereafter presuming less uiion 
your gifts and carnal wisdom, and I taking heed not so easily to re¬ 
linquish mine own opinion for that of one lower in place and in office. 
Nevertheless, we would not fiiat we should therehy lose the high 
advantage wliich we have derived, and may yet derive, from your 
wise counsels, wliich have heeii so often recommended to us by our 
most revei’end Primate. Wherefore, on affairs of higli moment, wc 
will call YOU to our presence in in ivmte, and listen to yonr o|)inion, 
wliich, if it sliall agree witli our own, we will deliver to the tJliapter, 
as emanating directly from ourselves; tlnis sparing yon, dearest 
brother, that sv'oniiiig victory whieb is so apt to cngeinler spiritual 
jiride, and avoiding ourselves the temiitation of falling into that 
modest facility of opinion, wliereby oiir office is lessened, and our 
person (were that of consequence) rendered less iiiiportant in the eyes 
of the community over which wc. preside.” 

Notwithstanding the high notions which, as a rigid Catholic, Father 
Eustace entertained of the sacrament of confession, as his Cliureli calls 
it, there was some danger that a sense of the pidicnlous might liavo 
stolen on him, when ho heard his Superior, with sucli simple cunning, 
lay out a little plan for availing himself of the Sub-Pnor’s wisdom 
and ex|)eriencc, while he should take the whole credit to himself. 
Yet Ins conscience immediately told him that he was right. 

“I should hare tlloifght more,” he reflected, “of the spiritual 
Suiierior, and less of tlie individual. I should have spread my mantle 
over the frailties of my spiritual father, and done wh.at I might to 
suijport his character, and, of course, to extend In's utility among the 
brotlireii, as well as with others. The Abbot cannot be humbled, but 
what the community must be bumbled in bis person. Her boast is, 
that over all her children, especially over those called to places of 
distinction, she can diffuse those gifts which are necessary to render 
them illustrious.” 
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Actuated by these scntimcnta, Father Eustace frankly assented to 
the charge which his Superior, even in that moment of authority, 
had rather intimated than made, and signified his humble acquios- 
ecnce in any mode of communicating lii-s counsel which might bo 
most agreeable to the Lord Abbot, and might best remove from him¬ 
self all temptation to glory in his own wisdom. He then prayed the 
reverend Father to assign him such penance ns might best suit his 
oflence, intimating, at the same time, that ho had already fasted the 
wlnde day. _ 

“And it is that I complain of,” answered the Abbot, instead of 
giving him credit for his abstinence; “it is these very penances, 
fasts, and vigils, of winch we complain; as tending only to generate 
idrs .and fumes of vanity, which, .ascending from the stomach into the 
head, do but puff us up with vain-glory and self-opinion. It is meet 
and beseeming that novices should undergo fasts and vigils; for some 
part of eve>^ community must fast, and young stomachs may best 
endure it. Besides, in them it .abates wicked thoughts, and the 
desire of worldly delights. But, reverend brother, for those to fast 
who are dead and mortified to the world, .as I and thou, is work of 
su])ererogation, and is but the matter of spii-itual pride. Wherefore, 
1 enjoin thee, most reverend brother, go to the Duttery, and drink 
two cups at least of good wine, eating withal a comfortable morsel, 
such as may best suit thy taste and stomach. And in respect that 
thine oi)inion of thy own wisdom hath at times made thee less con¬ 
formable to, and companionable with, the weaker and less learned 
brethren, I enjoin tliee, during the said repast, to choose for thy 
companion our reverend brother IS’icolas, and without interniption 
or impatience, to listen for a stricken hour to his nari'ation, concern¬ 
ing those things which befell in the times of our venerable ijre- 
dcccssor. Abbot lugilram, on whose soul may Heaven have mercy! 
dud lor such holy exercises as may farther auvaut.a'fo your soul, and 
I’xpiatc the faults whereof vou have contritely and humbly avowmd 
yourself guilty, we will ponder upon that matter, and announce our 
will unto you the next morning.” 

It was remarkable, that after this memorable evening, the feelings 
of the worthy Abbot towards his adviser were much more kindly and 
friendly than when ho deemed the Sul)-l’rior the impeccable and in¬ 
fallible person, in whose garment of virtue and wisdom no flaw was 
to be discci'iied. It sefemed as if this avowal of his own imperfec- 
l.ions had recommended Father Eustace to the friendship of the 
Superior, although at the same time this increase of benevolence was 
fitt(!ndcd with some circumstances, which, to a man of the Sub- 
I’rior's natural elevation of mind and teinpci*, vtere more grievous 
than even undergoing the legends of the dull and verbose Father 
ISicolas. For instance, the Abbotseldom mentioned him to the other 
.monks, without designing him our beloved Brother Eustace, poor 
man!—and now and then ho used to warn the younger brethren 
against the snares of vain-glory and spiritual pride, which Satan sets 
for the more rigidly righteous, with such looks and demonstrations 
as did all but e.xpressly designate the Sub-I’rior ns one who had fal¬ 
len at one time under such delusions. Upon these occasions, it re- 
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quired nil the votive obedience of n monk, all the philosophical disci¬ 
pline of the schools, and nil the patience of a Christian, to enable 
Father Eustace to endure the pompous and patronising parade of his 
lionest hut somewhat thick-headed Superior. He began liimsclf to 
be desirous of lesiving the hlonastery, or at least ho manifestly de¬ 
clined to interfere with its afl’airs, in that marked and authoritative 
manner, which he had at first practised. 


CIIAP'TER XL 

Yon call this ctluciiHon, do you not? 

Why, 'lis the I'ovotul nitxreh of a herd of Imllocko 
Uefore a slumtitig drover. Tin; glad van 
Move on at n.xso, and pau.'sc a wliilo tt> snatch 
A p:i.ssing morsel from the dewy greensward, 

“While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 

Fall ou tho cronpii of tin; ilUfatcd laggJircl 
That cripples in the rear. 

Old ria7j. 

Two or three years glided on, during which the storm of the ap-, 
proacliing alteration in church government heeanio each day louder 
and more perilous. Owing to the eircnmstances which we have 
intimated in the end of the last chapter, the Suh-Prior EusUiee ap- 
j)car(‘d to have altered considerably his iiahits f>f life. He ailbrd- 
ed, on .all extraordinary occasions, to the Ahl)ot, whether ])rivately, 
or in the assendded Chapter, the support of his wisdom and cx])e- 
rience; 1)ut in his ordinary habits lie seemed now to live more for 
himsclt’ and less for the community, than had been his former prac¬ 
tice. 

He often absented himself for whole days from the convent; ami’- 
as the adventure of Gleiulcarg dwelt deeply ou his memory, he was 
re])e.atedly induced to visit that lonely tower, and to take an interest 
in tho oi'idians who had their shelter niidcr its roof. Besides, he felt 
a deep .anxiety to know whether the volume which he had lost., when 
BO strangely preserved from the laucc of the murderer, had again, 
found its way back to the tower of Glondearg. “ It was strange,” 
bethought, “that a spirit,” for such he could not help judging the 
being whose voice he had licard, “ should, on the one side, seek the 
.advancement of heresy, and, on the other, interpose to save the life 
of a zealous Catholic ^iriest.” 

But from no inquiry which he made of the various inhabitants of 
the Tower of Glendoarg could he le.arii that the copy of the translated 
Scriptures, for which he made such diligent inquiry, had again hccir 
seen by any of them. 

In tho meanwhile the good father’s occasion,al visits were of no 
small consequence to Edward Glondinning and to Mary Avenel. 
The. former displayed a power of apprehending and retaining what¬ 
ever was taught him, wliich filled Father Eustace with admiration. 
He was -at once acute and industrious, alert and accurate; one of 
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tliosc rare combinations of.talent anil industry, wliicli arc seldom 
united. 

It was the earnest desire of Father Eustace that the excellent 
qualities thus early displayed by Edward should be dedicated to the 
service of the Church, to which he thought the youth’s own consent 
might be easily obtained, as he was of a calm, contemplative, retired 
habit, and seemed to consider knowledge as the principal object, and 
its enlargement as the greatest nleasurc', in life. As to the mother, 
the iSub-Prior had little doubt tliat, trained as she was to view the 
monks of Saint Mary’s with sucli profound reverence, she would be 
but too hajipy in an opportunity of enrolhng one of her sons in its 
honoured community. But the gaod Father proved to be mistaken 
'in both these particulars. 

■\Vheu lie spoke to Klspeth Glcndinning of that which a mother 
best loves to hear—the proficiency .and abilities of her son—she 
listened with a delighted e.ar. But when Father Phistace hinted at 
the duty of dedicating to the service of the Church, talents whieli 
seeniod fitted to defend and adorn it, the dame endeavoured always 
to shift the subject; and when pressed farther, enlarged on her own 
iuea)»aeity, .as a lone woman, to manage the feu; on the advantage 
which her neighbours of the township wore often taking of her un¬ 
protected state, and on the wish she had that Edward might fill his 
father’s jilacc, remain in the tower, and close her eyes. 

On such occasions the Sub-Prior would answer, that even in a 
worldly point of view the welfare of the family would be best con¬ 
sulted by one of the sons entering into the community of Saint 
Mary’s, as it was not to be supposed that he would fall to afford his 
family the important protection which he could then easily extend 
towards them. AVhat could bo a more pleasing prospect than to sec 
him high in honour ? or what more sweet than to have the last duties 
rendered to her by a son, revered for his holiness of life and exem¬ 
plary manners ? Besides, he endeavoured to impress upon the dame 
that her eldest sou. Halbert, whose hold temper and headstrong in¬ 
dulgence of a wandering humour, rendei'cd him iiicapahle of learning, 
w’as, for that reason, as well as that he was her eldest bora, fittest to 
husde through tlie affairs of the world, and manage the little fief. 

Elspeth durst not directly dissent from what was proposed, for fear 
of giving displeasure, and yet she always had something to sav against 
it. llalhert, she said,*was not like any of the neighhour hoys—he 
was taller by the head, and stronger by the half, than any boy of his 
years yvithin the Halidomo. But he w.as fit for no pe.aceful work that 
could he devised. If he liked a book ill, he liked a plough or a 
pattle worse. He had scoured his father’s eld broadsword—sus¬ 
pended it by a belt round his waist, and seldom stirred without it. 
lie was a sweet boy and a gentle if spoken fair, but cross him and 
he was a horn devil. “ In a word,” sho said, bursting into tears, 
“deprive me of Edward, good father, and ye bereave _my house 
of prop and pillar ; for my heart tells me that Halbert will take to 
his father’s gates, and die his father’s death.” _ 

When the conversation came to tliis crisis, the good-humoured 
monk was always content to drop the diseussiou for the time, trusting 
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some opportunity would occur of removing her prejudices, for such 
he thought them, against Edward’s proposed destination. 

When, leaving the mother, the Sub-Prior addressed himself to tho 
son, animating liis zeal for knowledge, and pointing out how amply 
it might be gratified should he agree to take holy orders, he found 
the same repugnance which Dame Elspeth had exhibited. Edward 
pleaded a want of sufficient vocation to so serious a profession—his 
reluctance to leave his mother, and other objections, which the Sub- 
Prior treated as evasive. 

“ I idainly perceive,” lie said one day, in answer to tlicm, “ that tho 
devil has his factors as well as Heaven, and that they are equally, or, 
alas! the former are perhaps mere active, in bespeaking for their^ 
roaster the first of the marlcet. I trust, young man, that neither' 
idleness, nor licentious pleasure, nor the love of worldly gain and 
worldly grandeur, the chief baits with which tho great Fisher of souls 
conceals his hook, are the causes of your declining the career to 
which I would incite you. But above all I trust—above all I hope— 
that the vanity of superior knowledge—a sin with which those who 
have made proficiency in learning are most frequently beset—has not 
led you into the awful hazard of listening to the dangerous doctrines 
which are now afloat concerning religion. Better for you that you 
were as grossly ignorant as the beasts which perish, than that the 
pride of knowledge should induce you to lend an ear to the voice of 
the heretics.” Edward Glendinning listened to the rebuke with a 
downcast look, and failed not, when it was concluded, earnestly to 
vindicate himself from the charge of having pushed his studies into 
any subjects which the Church inhibited; and so the monk was left 
to form vain conjectures respecting the cause of Ids reluctance to 
embrace the monastic state. 

It is on old proverb, used by Chaucer, and quoted by Elizabeth, 
that "the gi-catest clerks arc not the wisest men;” and it is as true 
ns if the poet had not rhymed, or the queen reasoned on it. If 
Father Eustace had not had his thoughts turned so much to the pro¬ 
gress of heresy, and so little to what was iiassing in the tower, he 
might have read, in tlie speaking eyes of Mary Avenel, now a girl of 
fourteen or fifteen, reasons which might disincline her youthful com¬ 
panion towards the monastic vows. I have said, that she also was a 
promising pupil of the good father, upon whom her innocent and 
infantine beauty had an effect of which he was himself, perhaps, 
unconscious. Her rank and expectations entitled her to be taught 
the arts of reading and writing;—and each lesson which the monk 
assigned her was conned over in company with Edward, and by him 
explained and re-explaieed, and again illustrated, until she became 
perfectly mistress of it. 

Ill the beginning of their studies, Halbert had been their school 
companion. ^But the boldness and impatience of his disposition soon 
quarreled with an occupation in which, without assiduity and unre- 
initted attention, no progress was to be expected. The Siili-Prior’s 
visits were at irregular intervals, and often weeks would intervene 
between them, in which case Halbert was sure to forget all th.at had 
been prescribed for him to learn, and inuch which he had partly 
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acquired before. His deficiencies on these occasions gave him pain, 
but it was not of that sort which produces aincudment. 

For a time, like all who are fond of idleness, he endeavoured to 
detach the attention of his brother and Mai^ Avenel from their task, 
rather than to learn his own, and such dialogues as the following 
would ensue_ 

“ Take your bonnet, Edward, and make haste—the Laird of 
Colmslie is at the head of the glen witii liis hounds.” 

“ I care not, Halbert,” answered the younger brother; “two brace 
of dogs inay kill a doer without my hem" there to see them, and I 
must help Mary Avenel with her lesson.’" 

/ “ Ay! you will labour at the nfonk’s lessons till you turn monk 
yourself,” answered Halbert.—“ Mary, will you go with me, and I 
will show yon the cushat’s nest I told you of.'” 

“ I cannot go with you, 1 hdbert,” answered Mary, “ because I must 
study this lesson—it will taice me long to learn it—1 am sorry I am 
so dull, for if 1 could get my task as fast ns Edward, I should like to 
go with you.” 

“ Should you indeed ? ” said Halbert; “ then I will wait for you; 
ami, what is more, I will try to got my lesson also.” 

With a .smile and a sigh he took up the Jirimer, and began heavily 
to coil over the task which had been assigned him. As if banishecl 
from the society of the two others, ho sat sad and solitai^ in one of 
the deoj) window-recesses, and after in vain struggling with the dilR- 
culties of his task, and his disinclination to learn it, ho found himself 
involuntarily engaged in watching the movements of the other two 
students, instead of toiling any longer. 

The ])icture which Halbert looked upon was delightful in itself, 
but somehow or other it afforded very little pleasure to him. The 
beautiful girl, with looks of simple, yet earnest anxiety, was bent on 
disentangling those intricacies which obstructed her progress to 
knowledge, and looking ever and anon to Edward for assistance, 
while, seated close by her side, and watchful to remove every obstacle 
from her way, he seemed at once to be proud of the progress which 
his pupil made, and of the assistance which he was able to render her. 
There was a bond betwixt them, a strong and interesting tie, the 
desire of obtaining knowledge, the jiride of surmounting difficulties. 

Feeling most acutely, yet ignorant of the nature and source of his 
own emotions, Halbert could no longer endure to look upon this 
quiet scene, but starting up, dashed his book from him, and exclaimed 
aloud, “ To the fiend I bequeath all books, and the dreamers that 
make them!—I would a score of Southrons would come up the glen, 
and we should learn how little all this muttering and scribbling is 
worth.” 

Mary Avenel and his brother started, and looked at Halbert with 
surprise, while he went on with great animation, his features swelling, 
and the tears starting into his eyes as he spoke.—“ Yes, Mary—I 
wish a score of Southrons came up the glen this very day; and you 
should see one good hand, and one good sword, do more to protect 
you, than all the books that were ever opened, and all the pens that 
ever grew on a goose’s wing.” 
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Mary looked a little surprised and a little frightened at his rche. 
mence, hut instantly replied aflectionatcly, “ You are vexed, Halbert, 
because you do not get your lesson so fast as Edward can; and so am 
I, for I am as stupid as you—But come, and Edward shall sit betwixt 
us and toiich us.” 

“He shall not teach me" said Halbert, in the same angry mood; 

“ I never can tench Mm to do anything that is honourable and manly, 
and he shall not teach me any of his monkish tricks—I hate the 
monks, with their drawling nasal tone like so many frogs, and their 
long black petticoats like so many women, and their reverences, 
and their lordships, and their lazy vassals, that do nothing but peddle 
in the mire with plough and hal'rowfrom Yule to Micliaclraas. I 
will call none lord, but him who wears a sword to make his title 
good; and I will call none man, but he that can hear himself manlike 
and masterful.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, peace, brother! ” said Edw.ard ; “ if such 
words were taken up and reported out of the house, they would he 
our mother’s ruin.” 

“Keport them yourself then, and they w'ill he iionr making, .and 
nobody's marring .save mine own. Say that Halbert Glendinning 
wilt never be vassal to an old man with a cowl and shaven crown, 
while there arc twenty barons who wear casque and i)luuic that lack 
bold followers. Let them grant you these wretched acres, and much 
meal may they bear you to make your hrochan." He left the I’oom 
hastily, but in.stautly returned, and continued to speak with the same 
tone of quick and irritated feeling. “ And you need not think so 
much, neither of you, and especially yon, Edward, need not think so 
much of your parchment book there, and your cunning in reailing it. 
By my faith, I will soon leaim to read as well ns you; and—tor I 
know a better teacher than your grim old monk, iiiul a better book 
than his printed breviary; and since yon like scholarcraft so well, > 
Mary Avencl, you shall sec whether Eilw'ard or I have most of it.” 
He left the .apartment, and came not again. 

“ What can be the matter with him ?” said Mary, following Halbert 
with her eyes from the window, as with hasty anil unequal steps lie 
ran up the wild glen—“ Wliere can your brother be going, Edward ? 
—^what hook ?—^what teacher does ho talk of?” 

“It avails not guessing,” said Edward, ‘illalbert is angry, he 
knows not why, and speaks of ho knows not what: li't us go again 
to our lossous, and he will come home when he has tired himself with 
scrambling among the crags as usiml.” 

But Mary’s anxiety on account of Halbert seemed more deeply 
rooted. She declined prosecuting the task in which they had been 
so pleasingly engaged, under the excuse of a hoadach; nor could 
Edward prevail upon her to resumo it again tliat morning. 

Meanwhile Halbert, his head unbonnoted, hi.s features swelled with 
jealous anger, and tlie tear still in his eye, sped up the wild andsUpper 
extremity of the littlo_ valley of Glendearg with the imecd of a roe¬ 
buck, choosing, as if in desperate defiance of the difficulties of the 
way, the wildest and most dangerous paths, and voluntarily exposing 
himself a hundred times to dangers which ho might have escaped by 
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turning a little aside from them. It seemed as if ho ■wished his 
course to bo as straight as tliat of the arrow to its mark. 

lie arrived at length in a narrow and secluded cleuch, or deep 
ravine, which ran down into the valley, and contributed a scanty 
rivulet to the supply of the brook with which Glendearg is watered. 
Up tin's lie sjied with the same precipitate haste which had marked 
liis departure from the tower, nor did he pause and look around until 
ho had reached the fountain from which the rivulet had its rise. 

Here llidhert stopt short, and cast a gloomy, tnid almost a fright¬ 
ened glance around him. A huge rock rose in front, from a cleft of 
wiiich grew a wild holly-tree, whose dark green branches rustled over 
the spring' which arose beneath. 'A'hc banks on cither hand rose so 
liigh, and approached each other so closely, that it was only wlieu the 
sun ivas at its meridian height, and during the summer solstice, that 
its rays could reach the bottom of the chasm in which he stood. 
ISut ii. was now Hummer, and the hour -was noon, so that the unwonted 
reflection of the sun was dancing in the pellucid fountain. 

“It i.s the season and the hour,” said Halbert to himself; “and 

now 1-1 might soon become wiser than Edward with all his pains! 

Mary should see whether he alone is fit to be consulted, and to sit by 
her side, and hang over her as she reads, and ])oint out every word 
and every letter. And she loves me better than him—I am sure she 
does—for she comes of noble blood, and scorns sloth and cowardice. 
—And do I myself not .stand here slothful and cowardly as any priest 
of them all?—Why should 1 fear to call upon thi.s form—this shape? 
—Already have I endured the vision, and why not again?—^What can 
it do to me, who am a man of lilh and limb, and have by my side ray 
father’s sword ? Does my heart beat—do my liaiiw bristle, at the 
thought of calling up a ])ainted shadow, and how should I face a band 
of Southrons in'flesh and blood ? By the soul of the first Gleudiuning, 
1 will make proof of the charm 1 ” 

Ho ca.Ht the leathern brogue or buskin from hts right foot, planted 
liimself in a firm ]iosture, unsheathed his sword, and first looking 
around to collect hi.s re.solution, he bowed three time.s deliberately 
towards the holly-tree, and as often to the little fouidain, repeating 
at theisamc time, with a determined voice, the following rhyme:— 

Tliiice to the liolly brake— 

« Thrieo to tjio well 
I bid tlioe awake. 

White Muul of Avciicl I 

Kooii on the Ijaku—* 

jNooii j'lowii ou tho Fell— 

■\Vak;n tlieo, (> wake, ■* • 

White Maid of Avcnel!" 

'I'liese lines were hardly uttered, when there stood tho figure of a 
female clothed in white, witliiu tlmee steps of Halbert Gleudinuing. 

“ I guess ’twas frigUtful there to see 
A lady richly clad as Bhe~ 

Beautiful cxcaediugly.**! 


’ Col«ridg«'i €brh(ab«Ue. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Thero’« aomethlng in tliat nncient superstition. 

Which, erring ns it is, our faucy loves. 

The spring that, with its tlumsand crystal bubbles, 

Bursts from the bosom of some tlesert rock 
I n secret solitude, may well be deem'd 
The haunt of something purer, more rohned, 

And mightier than ourselves. 

Old Play. 

Young Halbert Glendinniiig I'lad scarcely pronounced the mysti¬ 
cal rhymes, than, as we have mentioned in the conclusiou of the last 
chapter, an appearance, as of a beautiful female, dros.scd in white, 
stood within two yards of him. Ilis terror for the niomeiit overeaiiu; 
Ins natural courafre, as well as the strong' resolution which he had 
formed, that the fi<rure which he had now twice seen should not a 
third time daunt him. But it would seem (here is souK'lhing tliril- 
liiiff and al)horrcut to flesh and blood, in the consciousmws that we 
stand in presence of a being in form like to oiirselves, hut si> dift'e- 
rent in faculties and nature, that we can neither understand ils 
purposes nor calculate its means of pursuing them. 

IIall)crt stood silent and gasped for breath, his hairs erecting 
themsclve.s on his head—his moutli open—his eyes fixed, and, a,s the 
sole remaining sign of his late determined pnrpo.se, liis sword pointed 
towards the apparition. At length, with a voice of inetrahle sweet- 
no.ss, tlio AVhitc Lady, for by that name wo shall distingui.di (liis 
being, sung, or rather ch.auted, the following liiie.s:— 

“ Youth of the dark eye, wherofoi'e didst tlum call me ? 

Wlicrcfore art thou hero, if terrors cuu appal time? 

Uo that seeks to deal with us must know imr fear nor failing ! 

To coward and elmrl our speeoh is dark, our ppfts are uuaviuliu|;. 

The breeze that brought me hither now, must sweep Kgyptian gromiJ, 

Tlie deccy cloud on which I rido for Ar:\l>y i.s bound ; 

The fleecy cloud is drifting by, the bi'cezo siglis fur my stay. 

For I must sail a thousand miles before tlio close of day.” 

The astonishment of Halbert began once more to give w.ay to lii.s 
resolution, and he gained voice enough to say, though with a fal(<‘r- 
ing accent, “ In the name of God, what art thou ? ” 'i’lic answer 
was in melody of a diflerent tone and measure:— 

** What I am I must not show— 

WliaU I am tliou couldst not know— 
fcjomcthing betwixt heaven and hell— 

Bomclhing that neither stood nor fell— 

Bomethiug that thi*ough thy wit or will 
May work thoe good—may work thee ill. 

If cither substance quite, nor shadow, 

Ilauniing lonely moor and meadow, 

T>ancing by the haunted spring. 

Riding on tho whirlwind's wing; 

Aping in fantastic fashion 
Bvery change of human passion, 
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Wliilo o’er our frozen minds tboy pass. 

Like shadows from tho mirror’d glass. 

Wayward, fickle is our mood, 

Hovering betwixt bad and good. 

Happier than brief-dated man, 

Living twenty times his span ; 

Ear less happy, for we have 
Help nor hope beyond the gmvo ! 

Man awakes to joy or sorrow; 

Onrs tho sleep that knows no*mori ow. 

This is all that I can sliow— 

This is all that thou mayest know. 

• Tlie White Lady paused, and appeared to await an answ'Cr; but, 
as Ifalbert liositated how to frame bis speech, the vision seemed 
gradually to fade, and become more and more incorporeal. Justly 
guessing this to be a symptom of her disappearance. Halbert com¬ 
pelled himself to say,—“ Lady, when I .saw you iii the glen, and when 
you brought back tlic black book of Mary of Avencl, thou didst say 
1 should one day learn to read it.” 

The White Lady replied:— 

“ Ay ! and I ttmght (lico tho word ami the spell. 

To waken tho hero by tlm b’airieK’ Well. 

Jlut thou hast loved the) heron uml hawk, 

Wor<; than to seek iny liauntofl walk ; 

Ami thou ha^^t hned the lance and Uic sword, 

Mt*ro than good text and lioly word ; 

And thou hunt loved the deer to track. 

More than the lines nn<l the letters black ; 

And thou art a ranger of moss and of wood. 

And scovuc.st the nurture of gentle blood." 

“ 1 will do so no longer, fair maiden,” .said Halbert; “ I desire to 
leani; and thou diiist promise me, that when I did so de.sire, thou 
wouldst be my helper; 1 am no longer afraid of tliy presence, and I 
am no longer regardless of instruction.” As be uttered these words, 
the figure of the White Maiden grew gradually as distinct as it had 
been at first; and what had well-nigh faded into an il)-defiiie<l 
and eoloiirless shadow, again assimiod an appear.aiicc at least of 
corjioreal coiisisteiiey, although tlio hues were h'ss vivid, and the out¬ 
line of t he figure less distinct and deliiicd—so at least it seemed to 
Halbert—than those of an ordinary inhabitant of the eiirtli. “'Wilt 
Ihou grant niy request,” lie said, “fair Lady, and give to my ketqi- 
ing- Ihe holy hook wBieli Mary of Aveuel has so often wept for ? ” 

The White Lady replied:— 

** Thy craven fear my truth accusoJ, 

idlehootl my trust abused; , 

Ho that draw.s to harbour late, 

Must sleep without, or burst the gate. 

There is a star for thco which bum’d, 

Its influence wanes, its course is turn’d; 

Valour and constancy alono * 

Can bring thoo back tho clmiico that’s flown.” 

“ If I have been a loiterer, Lady,” answered young Glcndiiining, 
“ thou shalt now find me willing to press forward with double speed. 
Other tlionglits have filled my mind, other thoughts have ciigeged 
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my licai't, within a brief period—and by Heaven, other occupations 
shall henccfonvard fill up my time. 1 liave lived in tliis day the 
space of ycarii—I came hither a boy—I will return a man—a man, 
such as may converse not onlv with his own kind, but with whatever 
God permits to bo visible to him. I will learn the contents of that 
mysterious volume—I will learn why the Lady of Avonel loved it— 
why the j)ricsts feared, and would have stolen it—why thou didst 
twice recover it frcitn their bauds.—What mystery is wra))t in it ?— 
>S|)eak, 1 conjure thee!” The lady itssumed an air pecidiarly sad 
mid .solemn, as drooping her head, and folding her arms on her 
bosom, she replied:— 

“ W'itliin that awful vol.mio lioa 
Tlic mystery of mysteries ! 

Happiest they of humun race, 

To whom God lias granted ^puco 
To read, to fear, to liope, to yiray, 

To lift tho latch, and force tlio way j 
Aud better had tlicy ne’er been born, 

AVho read to doubt, or read to riconi.” 

“Give me the volume, Lady,” said young Glendiniiing. “They 
eall me idle—they call mo dull—in this imrsuit my industry shall not 
fail, uov, with God’s blessing, shall my understainUng. Give me the 
volume.” The iip])aritiou again replied:— 

“ Many a fatiiom diirk and deep 
1 have laid the book to sloop ; 

Klhcroal fires aroimd it glowing— 
lithercal innwic over flowing— 

Tho snered pledge of Uciiv’n 
AU things revere, 

Each in his sphere, 

Save man ft>r whinn ’tvva.i giv'n: 

Lend tliy haiKi, aud llioii nhult sr'y 
Things ne’er seen by mortal eye’.’' 

Halbert Glendiniiing boldly reathed liLs band to the White Lady. 

“ Fcarest thou to go with mo ? ” she said, as his hand trembled at 
llie soft aud cold touch of her own— 

Fcarest thou to go with uicV 
Still it is free to thcc 
A peasant 1" dwell; 

Thou inaysfc drive the dull steer, 

And chase tho kiiiK’s deer, 

But never more cotne near 
This haunted well.” 

“If what thou sayest be true,” said the uiuhiunted hoy, “my 
de.stinie,s are higher than thine own. There shall he neither well 
nor wood which I dare not visit. No fear of aught, iiatuval or 
Rupermitural, shall bar my path through my native valley.” 

lie h.ad scarce uttered tho words, when they both descended 
through tlie earth with a rapidity which took away Halbert’s breath 
•and every other scu.sation, saving that of being hurried on with the 
utmost velocity. At length they stojipcd with a shock so sudden, 
that the mortal journoyer through this unknown space must have 
been thrown down with violence had he not been upheld by hia 
supernatural companion. 
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It was more than a minute, ere, looking around him, he hchcid a 
grotto, or natural cavern, composed of the most splendid spars and 
crystals, which retiuried in a tliousand prismatic hues the light of a 
hrilliant flame that glowed on an altar of alabaster. This altar, with 
its fire, formed the central point of the grotto, w'hich was of a round 
form, and very high in the roof, resembling in some resjiects the 
dome of a catliedral. Corresponding to the four points of the com- 
jiass, there went olffoiu’ long g'allerics, of arcades, constructed of the 
same brilliant materials with the dome itself, and the termination of 
which was lost in darkness. 

Ku hnm.an imagination can conceive, or words suftlce to describe, 
llio gloriinis radiance, which, slnTt fiercely forth by the flame, was 
I'eturned from so many linndrcd thousand points of reflection, afl'orded 
by the sparry pillar.s and their numerous angular crystals. The fire 
itself did not remain steady and unmoved, but rose and fell, some¬ 
times ascending in a brilliant pyramid of condensed flame half way 
lip the lofty expanse, and .again fading into a softer and more rosy 
hue, and hovering, as it w'ore, on the surface of the altar to collect its 
strength for another powerful exertion. There was no visible fuel 
by which it was fed, nor did it emit either smoke or vapour of any 
kind. 

VVliat was of all tlie most remarkable, liic black volume so often 
mentioned iay not only uiiconsumed, hut untouched iii the slightest 
degree, amid this intensity of lire, wliicli, while it seemed to he of 
force suiiicient to melt adamant, had no elfect whatever on the sacred 
hook thus subjected to its utmost influence. 

Tlie White Lady, liaviiig paused long enough to let young Glen- 
dinning lake a complete survey of what was aroimd him, now said in 
lier usual chant, 

'‘Iforc lies the vGlumo tliou boldly liast souffbfc; 

I'yucli it, and take it,—’twill dearly be liovig'ht 1 ” 

Fainiliarised in some degree with marvels, and desperately desir¬ 
ous of showing the courage he had boasted. Halbert plunged his 
liiind, without liesilalion, into the flame, trusting to the rapidity of 
She motion, to sii.atch out i.lio volume before the tire could greatly 
aii’eet him. But he was much disapinniited. The flame instantly 
caught upon Ids slcev^, and tliongh he w'ithdrcw Ids hand iimuediatelj', 
yet his arm was so dreadfidly scorched, that he had well-nigh 
serearaed with pain, lie suppressed the natural expression of 
anguish, however, and only intimated the agony which he felt by a 
contortion and a muttered gi'oan. The White Lady passed her cold 
hand over his arm, and, ere she had linished llio following metrical 
chant, Ida pain had entirely gone, and no mark of the scoiciiing was 
vi.'.ilde:— 

* ‘ Kush tby deed 
Mtirtal weed 

To immortal llamcs applying; 

Raahcr trust 
Has tiling- of dust. 

On lire own weak worth relying; 

Strip tlioc of Bucii fences vain, 

Strip, and prove thy luck ugaiii.” 
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Obedient to wliat be understood to be the meaning: of his conduc¬ 
tress, Halbert bared Iiis arm to the shoulder, throwing down the 
remains of bis sleeve, which no sooner touched the floor on wliich he 
stood than it collected itself together, shrivelled itself up, and was 
without any visible fire reduced to light tinder, which a sudden breath 
of wind dispersed into empty space. The White Lady, observing 
the surprise of the youth, immediately repeated— 

“ Mortal warj) and mortal woof, 

Cannot brook tins charmed roof; 

All that mortal art bath wrotjght. 

In onr coll returns to nought. 

The molten gold rctifems to clay, 

The polish’d diamond melts away: 

All is alter’d, all is flown, 

N<»vight stands fast Imt truth alone. 

Not for that thy quest give o'er: 

• Coui-a;;e ! prove thy chance once more.” 

Imholdencd by ber words, Halbert Glondiuning made a second 
effort, and, iiliiiiging bis bare arm into the flame, took out the .sacred 
volume witbout feeling citlier iieat or inconvenience of any kind. 
Astoiiislied, and almost tiuTified -at bis own success, he beheld the 
flame collect itself, and shoot up into one long and final sti'cam, which 
secmtal ns if it would ascend to tlie very roof of the cavern, and then, 
sinking as suddenly, became totally extinguished. Tlie deepe.st 
darkness ensued; but Halbert had no time to consider bis situation, 
for the Wliitc Lady had already caught his band, and they ascended 
to upi)er air with the same velocity with which they had sunk into 
tlie earth. 

Tliey stood by the fountain in the Corri-naii-shian when tlicy 
emerged from the bowels of the earth; Imt on casting a bewildered 
glance around him, the yontli was surprised to observe, tliat the 
shiwlows had fallen far to the cast, and that the day was well-nigh 
spent. He gazed on his conductress for explanation, but her figure 
began to fade before bis eyes—her cheeks grew paler, ber features 
less distinct, her form became shadowy, and blended itself with the 
mist which wius ascending tiic Iiollow ravine. What had late the 
symmetry of form and the delicate yet clear hues of feminine beauty, 
now resembled the flitting and pale ghost of some maiden who has 
died for love, as it is seen indistinctly and by moonlight, by her per¬ 
jured lover. 

“ Stay, spirit! ” said the youth, imholdened by his success in the 
subterranean dome, “ thy kindness must not leave me, as one en¬ 
cumbered with a weapon he knows not how to wield. Thou must 
teach me the art to read, and to understand this volume; else what 
avails it me that I possess it?” 

But the figure of the White Lady still waned before his eye, until 
it became aif outline as pale and indistinct as that of the moon, when 
the winter moniing is far advanced, and ere she had euded the 
following chant, she was entirely invisible:— 

“ AlftH ! alas ! 

Ki>t fiuiH the grace 

Those holy characters to trace 2 
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Iillc forms of painted uir. 

Not to ns is ffiyou to uluiro 
The boon bestow'd on Adam’s race I 
With patience bide, 

Jfcaven will provide 
Tlie fitting time, the fitting gpido/* 

Tlio form was already {rone, and now the yoicc itself had melted 
away in melancholy cadence, softening, as if the Being who spoke 
had boon slowly wafted from the spot where she had commenced 
her melody. , 

It was at this moment that Halbert felt the extremity of the terror 
which he had hitherto so manfully sunpressed. The very necessity 
V)f exertion had given him spirit tomiake it, and the jiresence of the 
mysterious Being, while it was a subject of fear in itself, had never¬ 
theless given him the sense of protection being near to him. It was 
when he could reflect with composure oil what hml {lassed, that a 
cold tremor shot across his limbs, his hair bristled, and he was afraid 
to look around, lest he should find at his elbow soinothing more 
frightful than the first vision. A hreozc arising suddenly realised 
tile beautiful and wild idea of the most imaginative of our modorii 
bards'— 

“ It fann’d his chock, It raised his hair, 

Like a meadow gale in spring ; 

It mingled strangely witli his fears, 

Vot it felt like a welcoming.” 

The youth stood silent and astonished for a few miiiutps. It sceiiiod 
to him that the extraordinary Being he had seen, liiilf liis terror, half 
Ids jirotoctress, was still hovering on the gale which swept past him, 
and that she might again make herself sensible to Ida organs of sight. 
“ Sjieak! ” ho said, wildly tossing Ids arms, “ speak yet again—be 
once more present, lovely vision !—thrice have 1 now seen thee, yet 
’ tlic idea of thy invisible presence, around or beside me, makes my 
heart heat faster than if the earth yawned and gave up a demon.'’ 
But neither sound nor aiiiiearaiiee indicated the presciieo of the 
Wldte Ijady, and nothing pretornalural beyond what he had already 
wKiiessed, was again audible or visible, llalbort, in the meanwhile, 
by the very exertion of again inviting the presence of this mysterious 
Being, hail recovered his n.atural audacity. Ho looked around once 
more, .and resumed liis solitary iiath dovvm the valley into whose re¬ 
cesses lie had penetrated. 

Nothing could be more strongly contrasted than the storm of pas¬ 
sion with which he had hounded over stock and crag, in order to 
]iluiigc himself into the Corri-nan-Shian, and the sobered mood in 
which he now returned homeward, industriously seeking out the most 
pnicticablo path, not from a wish to avoid danger, but that he might 
not by personal toil distract his attention, deeply fixed on the extra¬ 
-ordinary scene which he had witnessed. In the former case, he had 
fiought by hazard and bodily exertion to indulge at once the fiery 
[e.veitatioii of passion, and to banish the cause of the excitement from 
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Jiis recollection ; while now he studiously avoided all interruption to 
his contemplative walk, lest the difficulty of the way should interfere 
with, or disturb, his own deep reflections. Thus slowly pacing' forth 
his cour.se, with the .air of a pilgrim rather than of a deer-huntcr, 
Halbert about the close of the evening regained his paternal tower. 


CHAPTER, XIII. 

Tilo milk-r was of maiil^^ make, 

Tu iiUHit liim w.'iHJia mows ; 

Tlicrc durst na ton coino liim to talcc, 

Buc noited ho tlieir pows. 

Christ's Kirk on the Grctn. 

It was after sun,set, as we h.ave alrcay stated, when Ilalbort Clen- 
diiming returned to the abode of his father. The hour of dinner was 
at noon, .and that of sH]ipcr about an hour after sunset at this ]>eriod 
of the year. The former Jmd passed without IT.albcrt’s .appearing; 
but this w.as no uncommon circumstance, for the chase, or any other 
pastime which occm'rcd, made llalbcrt a frequent ncgleeter of hours; 
and diis mother, though angry and disappointed when she saw him 
not at table, was too inueh accustomed to his occasional .absence, and 
know so little how to teach him more regularity, that a te,s|y obser- 
viition was almost all the censure with which such omi.ssiohs were 
vi.sited. 

On the present occasion, however, the wrath of good Dame Elspeth 
soared higher than UBU.al. It was not merely on account of the 
simci.al tnii’s-hcad and trotters, the bag-gis .and the side of mutton, 
with which her table was set foitb, but also because of the arrival of 
no less a person than Hob Miller, as he was uuiver,sally termed, 
though the man’s name was Ilapper. 

The oiiject of the Miller’s visit to the Tower of Olende.arg was 
like Iho purpo.se of those embas.si(!s which potent,ates send to each 
other’s courts, partly o.stensiblo, partly ]jolitic. In outward show, 
Ilobb came to visit his friends of the llalidome, and shave tin; fes¬ 
tivity common among country folk, .after the bnrn-y.ard has been 
filled, and to renew old intimacies by new con-iviality. Rut in very 
tiTith he also came to h.ave an <^y(,^ ujjon the contents of each stack, 
and to obtain such information rcsiieeting' the extent of the crop 
reaped and gathered in by each feuar, as might prevent the po.ssibility 
of al)stractcd vmJtmxs. 

All the world knows that the cultivators of c.ach barony or regality, 
temporal or spiritual, in Scotland, a,re obliged to bring their corn to 
be grinded .at the mill of the territory, for which they pay a heavy 
charge, called the in/oivn rnvUmu’s. 1 could si)eak to the thii'lage of 
inveefa cl illafa too, but let that jiass. I h.ave said enough to intimate 
tluit 1 talk not without book. ’I'ho.se of the Siickcii, or enthralled 
ground, wore liable in penalties, if, deviating from this thirhigc (or 
thraldom), they c.arricd their grain to another mill. Now such 
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another mill, erected on the lands of a lay-baron, lay within a 
tempting' and convenient distance of Glcndcarg; and the Miller was 
so obliging, and his charges so moderate, that it required Hob Miller’s 
utmost vigiliince to prevent evasions of liis right of monopoly. 

The most eftectual means he could devise was this show of good 
fellowship and neighbourly friendship,—under colour of which ho 
made life annual cruise through the barony—numbered every corn- 
stack, and computed its contents by the bofl, so that he could give a 
shrewd hint afterwards whether or not the j^ist came to the right 
mill. 

• Dame Elspcth, like her compeers, was obliged to talce these domi¬ 
ciliary visits in the sense of politepess; but in her case they had not 
'occurred since her husband’s death, probably because the Tower of 
Glcndcarg was distant, and there was but a trifling ™antity of arable 
or infield land attached to it. This year there had been, upon some 
speculation of old Martin’s, several bolls sown in the out-field, which, 
the season being fine, h.ad ripened remarkably well. Perhaps this 
circumstance occasioned the honest Miller’s including Glcndcarg, on 
this occ,asion, in his annual round. 

Dame Glendirming received with pleasure a visit which she used 
formerly only to endure with patience; and she h.ad changed her 
view of the ihatter chiefly, if not entirely, because Hob had brought 
wi(h him his daughter Mysie, of whose features she could give so 
slight an account, but whoso dres.s she had described so accurately 
to the Sub-l’rior. 

Hitherto this girl had been an object of very' trifling consideration 
in the eyes of the good widow; but the Sub-Prior’s particular and 
somewhat mysterious inquiries had set her brains to work on the 
subject of Mysio of the Mill; and she had here.asked a broad ques¬ 
tion, and there she hadThrown out an innuendo, and there again she 
had gradually led on to a conversation on the subject of poor Mysie. 
And from all inquiries and investigations she had collected that 
Mysio was a dark-eyed laughter-loving wench, with cherry-cheeks, and 
a skin as white as her father’s finest bolted flour, out of which was 
made the Abbot’s own wastol-broad. For her temper, she sung and 
laughed from morning to night: and for her fortune, a material 
article, besides that which the Miller might have amassed by means 
of his proverbial golden thumb, My.sic v/as to inherit a good hand¬ 
some. lump of land, With a pro.spect of the mill and mill-acres de¬ 
scending to her husband on an easy lease, if a fair word were spoken 
in season to the Abbot, and to the Prior, and to the Sub-Prior, and 
to the Sacristan, and so forth. 

By turning and again turning these advantages over in her own 
mind, Klspeth at length came to bo of opinion, that the only way to 
save her son Halbert from a life of “ spur, .spear, and snafle,’’ as they 
called that of the Border riders, from the dint of a cloth-yard shaft, 
or the loop of an inch-cord, w.as, that he should marry and settle, and 
that My.sio Happor should be his destined bride. 

As if to her wish. Hob Miller arrived on his strong-built mare, 
bearing on a jiillion behind him the lovely Mysie, with cheek.s like a 
peony-rose (if Dame Glendimiing had ever seen one), spirits all 
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Afloat with rustic comictry, aiicl a profusion of hair aa l)lack as ebony. 
The hvau-idf(xl whicli Darao Olendiiining’ had been bodying forth in 
her imagination became une.\pectcdly realised in the buxom form of 
Mysie Ilapper, whom, in the course of Indf an hour, slie settled upon 
aa the maiden who was to fix the restlo.ss and untutored Halbert. 
True, Mysie, as the daino soon saw, was like to love dancing round a 
may-pole as well as managing a domestic esUblishment, and Halbert 
was like to break more Jicads than he would grind stacks of corn. 
But then a miller should .always he of manly make, .and has been de¬ 
scribed so since the days of Chaucer and .lames I.* Indeed, to be 
.able to outdo and bully the wliole SucJi-m (once more we use tin's 
barbarous phrase), in all atldetiq exercises, was one way to render 
easy the collection of dues which men would have disputed with a' 
less formidable champion. Then, as to the deficiencies of the miller’s 
wife, the damc! was of opinion th.at tlu‘y might be supplied by the 
activity of the miller’s mother. “ I will ke(^p house tor the young 
folk myself, for the tower is growj very lonely,” thouglit I)aine 
Glendinning, “ and to live near the kirk will he mair comfortable in 
my auld age—and then Kdward ni,ay agree with Ids brother about 
the feu, more especially as he is a favourite with the Sub-Prior, and 
then he may live in the auld tower, like his worthy father before him 
—.and wha kens but Mary Avenel, high-blood as she is, in.ay e’en 
draw in her stool to the chimney-nook, and sit down here for good 
and a’ ?—It’s true she has no tocher, but the like of her for beauty 
and s(mse ne’er crossed my ecu; .and 1 have kend every wench in the 
Halidome of St Mary’s—ay, and their mothers that bore them—ay, 
she is a sweet .and a lovely creature as ever tied snood over brown 
hair—.ay, and then, though her uncle keeps her out of her ain for 
the present time, yet it is to he thonghl the grey-goose .shaft will 
find a hole in his coat of proof, as, Cod help us! it has done in many 
a better man’s—And, moreover, if they shoidd .stand on their pe¬ 
digree and gentle race, Kdward might say to them, that is, to her 
gentle kith and kin, ‘ whilk o’ ye was her best friend when she 
came down the glen to Glendearg in a misty eveidng:, on a boast 
mair like a cuddie than aught else?’--And if they tax hini with 
chuiTs blood, Edward might say, th.at, forhy the old proverb, how 

“ ficnilo dccil 
Makes yoiitlo bieiil; 

vet moreover, there comes no churl’s blood from Glendinning or 
Ilrydone ; for, says Kdwai'd-” 

'Pile hoarse voice of the Miller at this moment recalled the damc 


^ ' The vci'sc wo liavG o)ioson for n rnotto, is from a poem iinpiitod to Janu-.s I. of 
Brotkmd. A« for the Miller who fii'urcs arnonjt llio (Janlerlniry hnsidos 

hia Bword and buckler, ho boasted other attributes, all of which, bnt Pspoei,ally the 
hkst, show that ho relied more on the strength of the outside than that of the in* 
iide of lii« .skull. 

“ Thft tiiiUcr wm a hloiit carl for the nniivi:, 

ViiU M.r 1 « I ..f hrau n. an. I » kt; of hone?; 

.1 I i!. >-t v'ii> |. •u'r he cant; 

At xvi-i-siling he wtihl h< :ir away Uie ran*; 
lie wiui siivrl lll■o:l■|, a thirk gtinr; 

'I'here ii'us no d«jor Ihiil he n'oi<l hcav*; of h»r, 

Or bmV il at a rnnuiiiu with his hcail/' ftf-. 
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ft'oni Iior reverie, and compelled her to remember that if she meant 
to ri’iilise her aiij castle, she must begin by laying the foundation in 
civilily to lier guest, and liis daughter, wliom slie was at that moment 
most strangely neglecting, though her whole plan turned on con¬ 
ciliating their favour and grood opinion, and that, in fact, while 
arranging matters for so intimate a union with her company, she 
was snll'ering them to ait unnoticed, and in their riding gear, as if 
about to resume their journey. “ And so J say, dame,” concluded 
the Miller (for she had not marked the beginning of his a]K'ech), 
“ an yi; ho so busied with yonr hoiisekep, or aught else, why, Mysie 
alid I will trot onr way down the glen again to Jolmnio llro.x'mouili’s, 
..who pressed ns right kindly to hide" with him.” 

Starting a t oneo from her dream of marriages and intermarriages, 
mills, mill-lands, and baronies. Dame Elspeth felt for a moment 
like the milkmaid in the fable, when she overset tlie jiilcher, on the 
contents of which so many golden dreams were founded. J’.ut the 
foundation of Dame Glendiuning’s hope.s was only tottering-, not 
overlhrown, and she hastened to restore its emiilihriiim. Instead of 
attcmiiting to account for In-r abseneo of mindand want of attention 
to her guests, wliicli she might have found something difficult, she 
assumed the offensive, like an able general when lie finds it necessary, 
by a bold attack, to disguise his weakness. 

A loud exclamation she made, and a. passionate eomidaint she .set 
II]) against the unkindness of her old friend, who could for an instant 
doubt the heartiness of her welcome to him mid to his hopeful 
ilaiigliter; and then to think of his goinghiiek to Jolm Broxmimth’s, 
when the auld tower stood where it did, and had room in it i'or a 
friend or two in the worst of times—and lie too a neighhour that his 
umquliile g’os.si]) ,Simon, blessed be his east, used to think the best 
friend he liail in the ITalidorne ! And on she went, urging Iter 
ebmplaint with so much seriousness, that she had well-nigli imiiosed 
im herself as well as uiion Hob Miller, w-lio had no inind'to take any 
thing in dudgeon: and as it suited his plans to pass the night at 
(ilendcarg, would have lieen ocpially contented to do so even had hia 
reception been less vehemently lios]iitable. 

'J'o all Elspcth's oxiiostulations on the nnkindnesa of his projio.sal 
to leave her dwelling, he answered eomiioscdly, “Eay, dame, what 
could I tell? ye might liavo had other grist to grind, for ye looked 
as if ye scarce saw ns—or wdiat know 1 ? ye might bear in mind the 
words Martin and f had about the last barley ye sawed—for I ken 
dry multures * will sometimes stick in the throat. A man seeks but 
his .awn, and yet folk shall hold him for both miller and miller's man, 
that is miller and knave,“ all the country over.”’ 

“Alas, that j oil will say so, neighbour Hob,” said Dame Elspeth, 

* Dry nuilt iircs wero a fine, or componsation in monoy, for not grinding at the 
mill dJ‘ tliD thirl. It w:i», and is, accounti"! a vcxfiUon.s exaction. 

Tin* n\Mler inilU;v, iw, in tli*.‘ l.'.n. v.t i f' } hirVi,'*p, called (ho knave, which, in- 
dttcti, biguifiod originally hi'- lafl (A', ‘I-r" ;i:-,Init l)y degrees camo to V>e 

taken in \v<*i'«e sense. lu »he ..Id ir.i* -’.ii to' the Ihbicf, Ihiul is inado to term 
himself the knave of onr Saviour. TI>o allowance of meal taken by tli© miller's 
servant was called knavc-sliip. 
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“ or that Martin should have, had any words with you about the mill- 
dues ! 1 will chide him roundly tor it, I promise you, on the faith of 
a true widow. You know full well that a lone womaii is sore put 
upon by her servants.” 

“Nay, dame,” said the Miller, unbuckling; the broad belt which 
made fast his cloak, and served, at the same time, to suspend by his 
side a sw'in;;ing Andrea Ferrara, “ bear no grudge at Martin, for I 
bear none—1 take it on mo as a thing of mine office, to maintain my 
right of multure, lock, and goupen.* And reason good, for, as the 
old song says, 

I )ivo by injf mill, G<xl bless lier, 

Who's parent,'child, and wife. 

Tlie iioor old .sjut, I am beholden to her for my living, and bound to 
stand by her, as I say to my mill-knavc'S, in right and in wrong. 
And so should every liouest fellow stand hy his hread-wimier.—;Aud 
so, Mysie, ye may doff your cloak since our neighbour is so kindly 
glad to see us—why, rthiuk, we arc as blithe to see her—not one in 
the llalidome i)ays tlieir itmltwes move duly, sequels, avriage, and 
carriage, and mill-servicos, usml and wont.” 

With that the Miller Imng jiis ample cloak without farther cere¬ 
mony upon a imgo jiair of .stag’s antlers, which adorned at once the 
naked walls of the tower, aud .served for what wo vulgarly call cloak- 
pins. 

In the mean time Dame Klspctli assisted to diseinhan‘a.s.s the damsel 
wliom she de.stine<l for her future daughter-in-law, of her hood, 
mantle, and tlie re.st of her riding gear, giving lier to appear as ho- 
seemed the buxom dang-litor of the wealthy Miller, gay and goodly, 
in a wliite kirtle, tlie scams of which were embroidered with green 
silken lace or fringe, entwined with some silver thread. An anxion.s 
glance did I'llspelh cast upon the good-humoured face, whicli was 
now more fully shown to her, and was only; qh.scured hy a quantity of 
raven hhiclc hair, which the maid of the mill had restrained by a 
snood of gijeen silk, embroidered witli silver, corresponding to tbo 
I'jmmiiig.s of lier kirtle. 'J'be countenance itself was exceedingly 
comely—the eyes black, large, and roguishly good-buraoured—ihd 
moutb was small—the lips well fornu'cl, tlioiigh somewhat full—the 
teeth were pearly w'hite—and the chin had a very seducing climido 
in it. The form belonging to this®,loyous fa'fec was full and imind, 
and firm and fair. It might become coarse aud masculine some 
ycar.s liouce, which is the common fault of Scottish beauty; hut in 
My.sic's sixteenth year she had the shape of a llcho. The anxiou.s 
JSlspeth, with all hdr maternal partiality, could not help admitting 
williin herself, that a better man than Halbert might go farther aud 
fare worse. She looked a little giddy, and llalhcrt was not nineteen; 
still it was time he sliould he .settled, for to that point the dame 
always returned; and here was an excellent opportunity. 

1 The multure wes the regular exaction for grinding the meal. The loct, eignify- 
Ing a small quantity, and the cmtpm, a handful, were additional perquisites de¬ 
manded hy the miller, and submitted to or resisted by the Suckener as circumstances 
permitted.' The'"’ and other potty dues were called in general the Sejwlt. 
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The simple cunning of Dame Elspcth now exhausted itself in 
commendations of her fiiir f>:iic.st, from tlie snood, jus they sny, to the 
single-soled shoe. Mysie listened and blushed with pleasure for tlie 
fir.st five minutes; but ere ten had elapsed, .she began to view the 
old lady’s compliments rather as subjects of mirth th.in of vanity, 
and w.as raiudi more disposed to laugh at tlian to be flattered with 
tliem, for Nature had mingled the wood-humour with which she had 
endowed the damsel with no small portion of shrewdne.ss. Even 
llol) himself began to tiro of hearing his daughter’s praises, and 
brolvc in with, “ Ay, ay, she is a clever quean enough; and were she 
flv<! years older, she shall lay a loaded sack on an aver with e’er a 
la-ss in the Halidome. But 1 have been looking for your two sous, 
ilanie. Men say downby that Halbert’s turned a wild spring-aid, and 
that we may have word of him from Westmoreland one moonlight 
night or another.” 

“God forbid, my good neighbour; God, in his mercy, forbid!” 
said Dame Glendinning eaniestly; for it was touching the very key¬ 
note of her apprehensions, to hint any probability that Halbert might 
become one of the marauders so common in the age and country. 
But, fearful of having betrayed too much al.arm on this subject, she 
inimocliately added, “ That though, since the last rout at Pinkie- 
clench, she' had been all of a tremble when a gun or a spear was 
named, or when men spoke of lighting’; yet, thanks to God and our 
Lady, her sons were like to live and die honest and peaceful tenants 
to tiie Abbey, as their father miglit have done, but for that awful 
liosting which he went forth to, w'ith mony a brave man that never 
returned.” 

“ Ye need not tell me of it, dame,” said the Miller, “ since I -jvas 
there myself, and made two pah- of legs (and these were not mine, 
but iny mare’s) w’orth one pair of hands. I judged how it w'ould be, 
wlieu 1 saw our host break ranks, with rushing on through tliat 
broken ploughed field, and so as they had made a pricker of me, 1 
e’en pricked off with myself while the play was good.” 

“ Ay’, ay, neighbour,” said the dame, “ ye were aye a wise and a 
wary riian; if ray Simon had had your wit, he might have been here, 
t o speak about it thi.s day; but ho ■«’ns aye cracking of his good blood 
and his high kindred, and le.ss woidd not serve him than to bide the 
bang to the last, with the earls, and knights, and squires, that had no 
■wives to greet for tiKjm* or else had wives that cared not how soon 
they w'cre widows ; but that is not for the like of us. But touching 
my son Halbert, there is no fear of him; for if it should be his mi.s- 
fortuue to be in the like case, he ha.s the best pair of heels in the 
Halidome, and could run abnostjas fast ns yonrvuare herself.” 

“Is this he, neighbour? ” quoth the Miller. 

“No,” replied the mother; “that is my youngest son, Edward, 
who can read and write like the Lord Abbot liimself, if it were not a 
Bin to sny so.” 

“Ay,” said the Miller; “and i.s that the young clerk the Sulr- 
Prior thinks so much of? they say he will come far ben that lad; 


1 -4 wer—properly a liorso of labour. 
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wha kens but he may come to be Sub-Prior himseif ?—as broken a 
ship has come to laud.” 

“ To be a Prior, nein^hbour Miller,” said Edward, " a man must 
first be a priest, and for that I judge I have little vocation.” 

“He will take to the pleugh-pettle, neighbour,” said the good 
dame; “ and so will Halbert too, I trust. I wish you saw Halbert. 
—Edward, where is your brother ? ” 

“Hunting, I think,” replied Edward; “at least he left us this 
morning to join the Laird of Colmslie and his hounds. I have heard 
them baying in the glen all day.” 

“And if I had heard that music,” said the Miller, “it would have 
done my heart good, ay, and may be taken me two or three miles 
out of ray road. When I was the Miller of Morebatlle’s knave, 1 
have followed the hounds from Eckford to the foot of Hounain-law— 
followed tlieni on foot, Dame Glendinning, ay, and led tlic chase 
when the Laird of Cessford and his gay riders were all thrown out 
by the mosses and gills. I brought tlic stag on my back to Hoimam 
dross, when the dogs had pulled him down. I tnink I see the old 
grey knight, as he sate so upright on his strong war-horse, .all white 
with foam; and ‘ Miller,’ said he to me, ‘an thou wilt turn thy b,ack 
on the mill, and wend with me, I will make a man of thee.’ But I 
chose rather to abide by clap and happer, and the better luck was 
mine; for the proud Percy caused hang five of the Laird’s hench¬ 
men at Alnwick for burning a rickle of houses some gate beyond 
■vberry, and it might h.ave been my luck as well as another 
nan’s.” 

“ Ah, neighbour, neighbour,” said D.anie Glendinning, “ you were 
e wise and wary; but if you like hunting, 1 must say Halbert’s the 
I to please you. He hath all those fair holiday-terms of hawk and 
.mind as ready in his mouth as Toni with the tod’s tail, that is the 
Lord Abbot’s ranger.” 

“ Itanges he not homeward .at dinner-time, dame,” demanded the 
Miller ; “ for we call noon the dinner-hour at Keuiiaquliair ? ” 

The widow was forced to admit, that, even at this important period 
of the day. Halbert was frequently absent; at which the Miller shook 
liis he.ad, intimating, at the same time, some allusion to the proverb 
of MacFarlane’s geese, which “ liked their play better than their 
meat.” * 

'That the delay of dinner might not increase ‘he Miller’s disjiosition 
to prejudge Halbert, Dame Grlemliniiing called hastily on Mary 
Avcnel to take her task of entertaining Mysie Happer, while she 
lieraelf ruslied to the kitchen, and, entering at once into tlic pro¬ 
vince of 'fibb Tacket, nimraaged among trenchers and dishes, 
snatclied pots from the fire, and placed pans and gridirons on it, 
accompanying her own feats of personal activity with such a con- 
tmued_ list of injunctions to ’fibb, tliat Tibb at lengtii lost patience, 
.and said, “Here was as mueklc wark about mc.ating an auld miller, 
as if they had been to banquet the blood of Bruce.” But this, as it 
was supposed to he .spoken aside, Dame Glendinning did not tliiiik 
it convenient to liear. 

* Sec Kutc E. JU(JcFarImc'!f Gem. 
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CHAPTER Xiy. 

Nay, lot mo Imvc tho friends who cat rny victuals. 

As vavions as niy dishes.—The feast’s naught, 

■Wlioro one Lugo plate predominates. John Plaintext, 
lie shall be mighty beef, our Englit^h staple; 

The wortliy Alderman, a butter’d dumpling; 

Yon pair of whisker’U Cornets, ruff’s and roes: 

Their frioiid the Dandy, a green goose in sipticta. 

And so tho boai*d is spread at once and filJoa 
On tho same principle—V{«iety. 

New }‘lay. 

“Ann what brave last, is this?” said Iloh Miller, as Mary Avenel 
entered the aiiartmont to BUjuily the absence ofOame Elspeth (lleu- 
dinniii]:^. 

“Tho yonng Eady of Avenel, father,” said the Maid of tlic Mill, 
drop])inff as low a curtsy as her rustic manners enabled her to make. 
The Miller, her father, dolled his Itonnot, and made his reverence, 
not altogether so low perhaps as if the yoimn’ lady had appeared in 
the pride of rank and riches, yet so as to give liigh birth the due 
liomagc which the Scotch for a leng th of time scrupulously rendered 
to it. 

Indeed, from having had her inothor’s example before her foF so 
many years, and from a native sense of propriety and even of dignity, 
Maiy Avenel had acquired a demeanour, which marked her title to 
eonsider.ation, and effectually checked any attempt at faniiliai’ity on 
the part of those who might be her associates in her present situa¬ 
tion, but could not he well termed her equals. She was by nature 
mild, pensive, and contemplative, gentle in disposition, and most 
placable when accidentally oftciidcd; but still she was of a retired and 
reserved habit, and shunned to mix in ordinary sports, even when the 
rare occurrence of a fair or wake gave her an opportunity of mingling 
witli companions of her own age. If at such scenes she was seen for 
ail instant, she appeai'cd to behold them with the composed indiffer¬ 
ence of one to whom their gaiety was a matter of no interest, and 
who seemed only desirous to glide away from the scene as soon as 
she possibly could. , 

Something also had transpired concerning her being born on All- 
liallow Eve, 4 Mid the powers with which that circumstance was sup- 
jiosed to invest her over the invisible world. And from all these 
liarticulars combined, the young men and wo^ien of tho Ilaildomc 
used to distinguish Mai-y among themselves by the name of the 
Spirit of Avenel, as if the fair but fragile form, tho beautiful but 
rather colourless cheek, the dark blue eye, and the shady hair, had 
belonged rather to the ininiatcrial than tlic substantial world. The 
general tradition of the White liady, who was supposed to wait on 
the fortunes of the family of Avenel, gave a sort of zest to this piece 
of rural wit. It gave great offence, however, to tho two sons of 
Simon Gk'iidinnhig; and when tho expression w.as in their presence 
applied to the youiig lady, Edward was wont to clmck the petulance 
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of those who used it by strength of argument, and Halbert by 
sti’cngth of arm. In sucli cases Plalbort hatl tliis advantage, that 
although he could render no aid to his brother’s argument, yet wiieu 
circumstances required it, he was sure to have that of Edward, who 
never indeed himself commenced a fray, but, on the other hand, did 
not testify any reluctance to enter into combat in Halbert’s behrdf or 
in his rescue. 

lUit the zealous attachment of the two youths, being thcm.selvos, 
from the retired situation in wliich they dwelt, comparative strangers 
in tlic Ilalidomo, did not servo in any degree to alter the feeling,s of 
the inhabitants towards the young lady, v^o seemed to have dropped 
amongst tlicm from another sphere of life. Still, however, slie was 
regarded with respect, if not with fonduc.ss; and the attention of the 
Sub-l’rior to the family, not to mention the fonnidahle name of 
Julian Avcucl, which every new iucidoiit of those tumultuous times 
tended to render more famous, attached to his niece a certain im¬ 
portance. Thus some aspired to her acquaintance out of pride, 
while the more timid of the feiiars were anxious to inculcate upon 
their children, the necessity of being respectful to the noble orphan. 
So that Mary Avenel, little loved because little kuomi, was regarded 
with a mysterious awe, partly derived I'rom fear of her uncle’s moss¬ 
troopers, and partly from her own retired and distant habits, enhanced 
by the superstitious opinions of the time and counti’v. 

H was not without some portion of this awe, tliat Mysie felt herself 
left alone in company with a young iiersou so distant in rank, and so 
dilfereut in bcanng, from herself; for her worthy father had taken 
the first opportunity to step out unobserved, in order to mark how 
the barn-yard was filled, and what prospect it afforded of gri.st to the 
mill. In youth, however, there is a sort of free-masonry, which, 
without much conversation, teaches young jicrsons to estimate each 
other’s character, and places them at ease on the shortest acquaint¬ 
ance. It is only when taught deceit hy the commerce of the world, 
that wc learn to slii'oiul our character from ohsciwation, aud to 
disguise our real sentiments from those with whom wo are placed in 
communion. 

Accordingly, the two young women were soon engaged in such 
objects of interest as best became their age. They visited Mary 
Avenel’s-jiigeons, which she nursed with the touderiK'ss of a mother; 
they turned over her slender stores of finery, which yet contained 
some ai'ticlc.s that excited the respect of her compaaion, though 
Mysie was too good-humoured to nourish envy. A golden rosary, 
and some female ornaments, marking superior rank, had been re.scued 
in the moment of their utmost adversity, more hy Tihh Tackot’s 
presence of mind than hy the airo of tlieir owner, who was at that 
sad period too much sunk in grief to pay any attention to sucli cir¬ 
cumstances. ’They struck Mysie with a deep impression of vener¬ 
ation ; for, excepting what the Lord Abbot and tlie convent might 
possess, she did not believe there was so much real gold in the world 
as was exhibited in these few trinkets, and Mary, however sage and 
serious, was not above being pleased with the admiration of her 
rustic companion 
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Nothing', indeed, could exhibit n sti'ongev cmitvast than the 
iippeanuicc of the two girls;—the good-humoured laughter-loving 
countenance of the Maid of the Mill, who stood gazing with uurc- 
presHcd astonishment on wliatever was in her inexperienced eye rare 
and costly, and with an humble, and at the same time cheerful 
accpiicscenee in her inferiority, asking all the little queries about the 
use and value of the ornanients, wliile Mary AvencI, with her quiet 
composed dignity and placidity of matiner, produced tliem one after 
another for the amusement of her companion. 

As they became gradually more familiar, Mysie of the Mill was 
just venturing to ask, why Mary Avenel never appeared at the May- 
mile, ami to express her wonder when the young lady said she dis¬ 
liked dancing, when a trampling of horses at the gate of the tower 
iutcrniptefl their conversation. 

Mysie flew to the shot-window in the full ardour of unrestrained 
female curiosity. “Saint Mary! sweet lady! hero come two well- 
uiouutod gallants; will you step this way to look at them ?” 

“ No,” said Mary Avenel, “ you shall tell mo who they arc.” 

“ Well, if you like it better,” .said Mysie—“ hut how shall 1 know 
llu-m ?—Stay, 1 do know one of them, and so do yon. Lady; ho is a 
blithe man, somewhat light of hand they say, but the gallants of these 
(lays think no gi-eat harm of that, lie is your uncle’s henchman, 
that tlicy call Clirlstio of the Clintliill ; and ho has uot his old green 
jerkin ami the rusty black-jack over it, hut a scarlet cloak, laid down 
with silver lace thr('e inches broad, and a hreast-plate you might see 
to dress your hair in, as well as in tliat keeking-glass in the ivory 
franu! that yon showed me even now. Come, dear lady, come to the 
shot-window and see him.” 

“ If it he the man you mean, Mysie,” replied the or))han of Avenel, 
“1 shall see him soon enough, considering either the pleasure or 
comfoi't the sight will give mo.” 

■■ Nay, hut if you will not come to see gay Christie,” reiilied the 
Maid of the Mill, her face flushed with eager enriosity, “come and 
tell me who tla^ gallant is that is with him, the handsomest, the very 
lovesoinest young man I (!vor saw with sight.” 

“ It is my foster-brother. Halbert Glendiuuing,” said Mary, with 
apparent inditt'ereiice; for she had been accustomed to call the sons 
of bllspeth her foster-brethren, and to live with them as if they had 
been hi'G'thers in eat'ucst. 

“Nay, by Our Lady, that it is not,” said Mysie; “I know the 
favour of both the Olendinnings well, and I think this rider bo not 
of our country. lie has a crimson velvet bonnet, and long' brown 
hair falling down umler it, and a heard on liigiqiper lip, and his chin 
clean and close shaved, save a small patch on the point of the chin, 
and a sky-hhie jerkin, slashed and lined with white satin, and trunk- 
hose to suit, and no weapon hut a rapier and dagger—Well, if 1 was 
a man, I would never wear weapon but tlie rapier! it is so slender 
and heeoming, instead of having a cart-load of mm at my back, like 
my father’s broad sword with its great rasty basket-hilt. Do you no4 
delight in the rapier and poniard, lady ? ” 

“ The best sword,” answered Mary, “ if I must needs answer a 
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question of tlic sort, is that wliicli is drawn in the best cause, and 
which is best used when it is out of tlie scabbard.” 

“But can you not guess who this stranger should be?” saidMysie. 

“ Indeed, 1 cannot even attempt it; but to judge by his companion, 
it is no matter how little he is known,” replied Mary. 

“My bonison on his bonny face,” said Mysie, “if he is not going to 
alight here! Now, I am as much ])lensod as if my father had given 
me the silver earring.s In; has promised me so oftennay, you had 
as well come to the window, for you must see him by and uy wdiether 
you will or not.” 

I do not know how much sooner Mary A vend might have sought the 
point of observation, if she had nofbcen scared from it by the unre¬ 
strained curiosity expressed by her buxom friend; but at length the 
same feeling prevailed over her sense of dignity, and safistied with 
having displayed all the indiffereiiee that was necessary in i)oint of 
decorum, sue no longer thought herself bound to restrain her curi¬ 
osity. 

From the out-shot or projecting window she could perceive, that 
Christie of the Oliiithill was attended on the present occaijjon l)y a 
very gay and gallant cavalier, who, from the nobleness of his counte¬ 
nance and manner, his rich and handsome dress, and the showy ap¬ 
pearance of his horse and furniture, must, she agreed with her new 
friend, ho a pei .son of some consequence. 

Christie also seemed conscious of something’, which made him call 
out with more than his usual insolence of manner, “What, ho! so 
ho! the house! Churl j>easants, will no one answer when 1 eall ?— 
llo! Mai tin,—Tilth,—Dame (ilendinning!--a murrain on yon, must 
wo stand koeiting our horses iii the eold here, and they steaming 
with lieat, when we have ridden so sliarply ?” 

At leng-th he was obeyed, ami old Martin made his apitcaraiicc. 
“lla!” said Christie, “art thou there, old Truepenuy? here, st.ihlc me 
these steeds, and sec them well bedded, tiiid stretch thine old limits 
by nibhiitg them ditwii; and see thou quit not tlie stable till there is 
not a turned hair on cithc'r of them.” 

Martin fttok the horses l<t the stable as commanded, hut se.ppressed 
)Kit his indignatittn a moment aftei- ho could vent it willi safety. 
“Would not any mie think,” he said to .Jasper, an old ploughniah, 
who, ill coming to his assistance, liad heard Cliristiifs imperious 
iujuiictious, “ that this loon, this Christie of the diiithill, was laird or 
hnd at least of him ? No such tiling, man! 1 remember him a little 
lirty turnspit-hoy in the house of Aveuel, that everybody in a frosty 

•orning like tins w armed his flnger.s by kicking or cuffing I and now 
le is a gentleman, and>«yrears, d—n him and renounce him, as if tlie 
gentlemen could not so much as keep their own wickedness to them¬ 
selves, without the lite of him going to hell in their very company, 
and by the same road.' I have as much a mind as ever I hud to my 
dinner, to go back and tell him to sort his horse himself, since he is 
as able as I am.”,, 

“ Hout tout, man ! ” answered Jasper, “ keep a calm sough; better 
lo fleech a fool than fight with him.” 

Martin acknowledged the truth of the proverb, and, imich com- 
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fol'ted therewith, betook himself to cleaning the stranger’s horse 
with great assiduity, remarking, it w'as a pleasure to handle a hand¬ 
some nag, and turned over the other to the charge of Jasper. Nor 
was it until Christie’s commands were literally complied with, that 
he deemed it proper, after fitting ablutions, to join the party in the 
spence; not for tlie purpose of waiting upon them, as a mere modern 
reader might possibly e.Ypect, hut tha( he might have his share of 
dumer in their company. 

In the meanwhile Christie had presented his companion to Damo 
plendinning as Sir I’icrcie Shafton, a friend of his and of his master, 
come to spend three or four d.avs with little din in the tower. The 
good dame could not conceive liow she was entitled to such an hon¬ 
our, and would fain have pleaded her want of every sort of conve¬ 
nience to chtertain a guest of that quality. Ilut, indeed, the visitor, 
when ho cast Ins eyes round the bare walls, eyed the huge black 
chimiK'y, scrutinised tlie meagre and broken fnniitni'e of the apart¬ 
ment, and bclield the embarrassment of the mistress of the family, 
intiiiiated great reluctance to intrude upon Dame Glemlinning a 
visit, whicli could scarce, from all ai)pearanct», ]n-ove otherwise than 
an inconvenience to her, and a penance to himself. 

But the reluctant hostess and her guest had to do witli an inexor¬ 
able man, who silenced all c.xjmstiilation w'itli, “ such was his mas¬ 
ter’s pleasure. And, moreover,” ho continued, “though the Bai'ou 
of Avenel’s will must, and ought to ])rov(! law to all within teti miles 
around him, yet here, dame,” ho said, “ is a letter from your petti- 
eoated baron, the lord-]>riest yonder, who enjoins you, as you regard 
his pleasure, that you afford to this good kni'g-ht such decent .iccom- 
modation as is in your ])Ower, sufi'ering’ him to live as jirivatcdy as ho 

shall desire_And for you. Sir I’iereie Shafton,” continued Christie, 

“you will judge for yourself, whether secrecy and safety is not more 
your object even now, than soft beds and high cheer. And do not 
judge of the dame’s goods by the semblance of her cottage: for you 
will see by the dinner she is about to s])read for us, that the vas.sal of 
the kirk is seldom found with her basket hare.” To Mary Avcnel 
Christie presented the stranger, after the best fashion he could, as 
to the niece of his master the baron. 

While he thus laboured to reconcile Sir Piercie Sliafton to his fate, 
the widow, having consulted her son Edward on the real import of 
tlie liord Abbot’s injunction, and having found that Christie had 
given a true e-xposition, saw nothing else left for her but to make 
that fate as easy as she could to the stranger. lie himself also 
seemed reconciled to his lot by some feeling probably of strong 
necessity, and ticcejited with a good grace the hospitality which tlie 
dame olfercd with a very indifferent one. 

In fact, the dinner, which soon smoked before the assembled guests, 
was of that substantial kind which warrants plenty and comfort. 
Dame Glendinning had cooked it after her best manner; and, de¬ 
lighted with the handsome appearance which her good cheer made 
when placed on the table, forgot both her plans and the vexations 
which inteiTiipied them, in the ho.spita1ile duty of pressing her 
assembled visitors to eat and drink, watching every trencher as it 
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waxed empty, and loading it with fresh supplies ere the guest could 
utter a negatire. 

In the meanwhile, the company attentively regarded each other’s 
motions, and seemed endeavouring to form a judgment of each 
other’s character. Sir Picrcie Shafton condescended to speak to 
no one hut to Mary Avenel, and on her he conferred exactly the 
same familiar and compassionate, though somewhat sconiful sort of 
attention, which a pretty fellow of these days will sometimes con¬ 
descend to bestow on a country miss, when there is mo prettier or 
more fashionable woman present. The manner indeed was different, 
for the ctiiiuette of those times did not permit Sir Piercie Shafton 
to pick his teeth, or to yaivn, or to gabble like the beggar wdiose 
tongue (as he says) was cut out by the Turks, or to affect deafness 
or blindness, or any other infirmity of the organs. Put though the 
embroidery of his conversation was different, the groundwork was 
the same, and the liigh-ilmm and ornate compliments with wliieh 
the gallant knight of the sixteenth century interlarded his conversa¬ 
tion, were as much the oilspring of egotism and self-conceit, as the 
jargon of the coxcombs of onr own days. 

The English knight was, however, something’ daunted at finding 
that Mary Avenel listened witli an air of iiidifliTence, and answered 
with w'oiidei’ful brevity, to all tlio fine things wliicli ought, as he con¬ 
ceived, to have dazzled her with their hrillianey, and puzzled her by 
their obscurity. But if he was disappointed in making the desired, 
or ratlier the expected inifiression, upon lier wdiom lie addressed, Sir 
Piercie Shafton’s discourse was inarvellous in the cars of Mysie the 
Miller’s daugliter, and not the le.ss so that she did not eomprelicnd 
the meaning of a single word which he uttered. Indeed, the gallant 
knight’s language was far too courtly to be understood by persons 
of much greater acuteness than Mysie’s. 

It was about this period that tlie “ only rare poet of bis time, the 
witty, comical, facetiously-quick, and quickly-faeetious, John Lylly— 
he that sate at Ajiollo’s tahlq, and to whom Pheehus gave a wreath 
of his own hays rvitliout suatcliing ” ^—lie, in short, wiio wrote tliat 
singularly coxcomieal work, called .Euphves and his Enciiand, was 
in the very zenith of his absurdity and reputation. Tlie quaint, 
forced, and unnatural stylo which he intiodueed by his “ Anatomy 
of Wit," had a fashion as rapid .us it was nioirjeutary—all the court 
ladies were his scholars, and in parler Euphuisme, was as necessary 
.a qualification to a courtly galiani, as those of understanding liow 
to use his rapier, or to dance a mcasiiro. 

It was no wonder that the Maid of the Mill was soon as efi'octually 
blinded by the intricffcics of tliis erudite and courtly stylo of conver¬ 
sation, as she had ever been by the dust of her iutlier’s own meal- 
sacks. But there she sate with her inoutli and eyes as open .as the 
mill-door and the two windows, showing teeth as white as her father’s 

1 Such, and yet more extrava^nt, are tbo compliments jiaid to this aiitlior by 
hia editor Blount. Notwi thstandi n*? all exaj^fferation, Lylly was really a man of wit 
and imagination^ tbougli both were delbrmod by the most uunuturul affectation tltat 
ever dSigraced a printed page. 
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bolted'flour, and endeaTOuring to secure a word or two for ber own 
future use out of the pearls of rhetoric which Sir I’iercie Shafton 
scattered around him with such bounteous profusion. 

For tlie male part of the company, Edward felt ashamed of his 
own manner and slowness of speech, when he obseiwed the hand¬ 
some youn^ courtier, with an ease and voluhility of whicli he had 
no conception, run over all the commonplace topics of his'li-flown 
jjaUantiy. It is true, the ffood sense and natural taste of young’ 
Glendiiining aibn informed him that the gallant cavalier was speak¬ 
ing nonsense. But, alas! where is the man of modest merit, and 
real talent, who has not suflered from bemg outshone in conversa¬ 
tion, and outstripped in the race of life, by men of less reserve, and 
of qualities more showy, though ]es.s substantial? and well consti¬ 
tuted must the mind be, that can yield up the prize without envy to 
competitors more unworthy than himself. 

Edward Glendinninghad no such philosophy. While he despised 
the .iargon of the gay cavalier, ho envied the facility with which he 
could run on, as well as the courtly tone and e.xpression, and the per¬ 
fect ease and elegance with which he ott'erod all the little acts of 
politeness to which the duties of the table gave opportunity. And 
if 1 am to speak truth, I must ow’u that ho envied those quaiities the 
more as they were .all exercised in Mary Avenel’s service, and, 
although only so far accepted as they could not bo refused, inti¬ 
mated a wish on the stranger’s })art to place himself in her good 
graces, as the only pcr.son in the room to whom he thought it worth 
while to recommend himself, llis title, rank, iind very handsome 
ligure, together with some sparks of wit and s)ririt which flashed 
across the cloud of nonsense w'hich he uttered, rendered him, as the 
word.s of the old song s.ay, “a lad for a lady’s viewing;” so that 
poor Edward, with all hi.s real worth and acquired knowledge, in 
his home-spun doublet, blue cap, and deerskin trousens, looked like a 
clowui beside the courtier, and, feeling the full inferiority, nourished 
no good w ill to him by whom he was eclipsed. 

Christie, on the other hand, so soon as he had satisfied to the full 
a commodious apjietite, by means of which persons of his profession 
could, like the wolf and eagle, gorge themselves with as much food 
at one meal as might serve them for several days, began also to feel 
himself more in the background than he liked to be. 'I'his worthy 
had, amongst his ot!ier good qualitie.s, an e.\cellent opinion of him¬ 
self; and, being of a bold and forw'ard disposition, bad no mind 
to 1)0 thrown into tlie sliade by any' one. With an impudent fami¬ 
liarity wliieh such persona misiake for graceful case, he broke in 
upon the knight’s finest speeches with as littl£ remorse as he would 
have driven the point of lus lance tlirongh a. laced doublet. 

Sk Fiercie Shafton, a man of nink and high birth, by no means 
encouraged or endured this familiarity, iind requited the intruder 
either witli total neglect, or such laconic replies, u.s intimated a sove¬ 
reign contempt for the rude spearman, who aft’ectod to converse with 
him upon terms of equality. 

The Miller held lus peace; for, as his usual conversation turned 
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chiefly on his clapper and toU-disli, ho had no mind to braff of his 
wealtli in presence of Cluistic of the Clintliill, or to intrudenis dis- 
conrso on the Englisli cavalier. 

A little specimen of the conversation may not he out of place, were 
it but to show young ladies what fine things they have lost by living 
when Euphuism is out of fashion. 

“ Credit me, faii’est lady,” said the knight, “that such is the cun¬ 
ning of our English courtiers of the ho'dierncl strain, tliat, as they 
have infinitely refined upon the plain and rusticial dUcourse of our 
fathers, which, as I may say, more beseemed the mouths of country 
roisterers in a May-game than that of courtly gidlants in a galliard, 
so I hold it ineffiibly and unutterably impossible, that those who may 
succeed us in that garden of wit and courtesy shall alter or amend it. 
■y onus delighted but in the language of Mercury, Bucephalus will 
stoop to no one but Alexander, none can sound Apollo’s pipe but 
Orpheus.” 

“Valiant sir,” said Mary, who could scarce help laughing, “we 
have but to rejoice in the chance which hath honoured this solitude 
with a glimpse of the sun of courtesy, though it rather blinds than 
enlig'htens us.” 

“ I’retty and cpiaint, fairest lady,” answ'crcd the Enphuist. “ Ah, 
that 1 had with me my Anatomy of Wit—that all-to-bc-unparallcled 
volume—that quintessence of human wit—that treasury of quaint in- 
vcntimi—that e.ytraisitcly-pleasant-to-read, and incvitably-necessary- 
to-be-rcmeinbercd manual, of all that is worthy to be known—which 
indoctrines the rude in civilitv, the dull in intellectuality, the heavy 
in jocosity, the blunt in gentility, the vulgar in nobility, and all of 
them in that unutterable perfection of human utterance, that elo¬ 
quence which no other eloquence is sufficient to praise, that art 
which, when we call it by its own name of Euphuism, we bestow on 
it its richest panegyric.” 

“ By Saint Mary,” said Christie of the Clintliill, “ if yonr worship 
had told me that you had left such stores of wealth as you talk of at 
Prudhoe Castle, Eong Dickie and I would have had them off with us 
if man and horse could have carried them : but you told us of no 
treasure 1 wot of, save the silver tongs for turning up yonr mus- 
tachoes.” 

The knight treated this intruder’s mistake—for certainly Chris¬ 
tie had no idea that all these epithets which sounded so rich .and 
splendid, were lavished upon a small quarto volume—with a stare, 
and then turning again to Mary Avencl, the only person whom he 
thought worthy to address, he proceeded in his strain of high-flown 
oratory. “Even thus,” said life, “ do hogs contemn the splendour of 
Oriental pearls; even thus are the delicacies of a choice repast in 
vain offered to the long-eared grazier of the common, who turncth 
.om them to devour a thistle. Surely as idle is it to pour fortlT the 
treasures of oratory before the eyes of the ignorant, and to spread 
the dainties of the intellectual banquet before those who are, morally 
^.tiid metaphysically speaking, no better than asses.” 
f “ tSiE^iight, since that is your qu.alily,” said Edward, “ we cannot 
strive with you in loftiness of language; but 1 pray you in fair cour- 
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tcsy, while you honour my fether’s house with your presence, to spare 
us such vile comparisons.” 

*• Peace, ;jood villaffio,” said the knight, gracefully waving his 
hand, “ I prithee peace, Idnd rustic; and you, my_ guide, whom I 
may scarce call honest, let me prevail upon you to imitate the laud- 
ai)ld taciturnity of that honest yeoman, who sits as mute as a mill- 
post, and of that comely damsel, who seems as with her ears she 
drank in what she did not altogether comprehend, even as a palfrey 
listening to a^ute, whereof, howsoever, he knoweth not the gamut.’’ 

“Marvellous fine words,” at length said dame Glendinning, who 
began to be tired of sitting so long silent, “marvellous fine words, 
neighbour Happer, are they not ? ” 

“ Brave words—very brave words—very exceeding pyet words,” 
answered the Miller; “nevertheless, to speak my mind, a lippy of 
bran were worth a bushel o’ them.” 

“ I think so too, under his worship’s favour,” answered Christie of 
the Olinthill. “ I well remember that at the race of Morhara, as we 
call it, near Berwick, I took a young Southern fellow out of saddle 
with my lance, and cast him, it might be, a gad’s length from his 
nag; and so, as he had some gold on his laced doublet, I deemed he 
might ha’ the like on it in his pocket too, though that is a rule that 
does not aye hold good—So I was speaking to him of ransom, and 
out he conics with a handful of such terms as his honour there hath 
gleaned up, and craved mo for mercy, as I was a true sou of Mars, 
and such like.” 

“ And obtained no mercy at thy hand, I dare he sw'orn,” said the 
knight, who deigned not to speak Kuphuism excepting to the fair sex. 

“ By my troggs,” replied Christie, “ I would have thrust my lance 
down his throat, hut just then they flung open that .accursed postern 
gate, and forth pricked old Hunsdon and Henry Carey, and as many 
fellows at their heels ns tuimed the chase northward again. So I e’en 
pricked Bayard with the spur, and went off with the rest; for a man 
should ride when he may not wrestle, as they say in Tynedale.” 

“ Trust me,” said the knight, again turning to M,ary Avencl, “ if I 
do not pity you, lady, who, being of noble blood, are thus in a manner 
compclletl to abide in the cottage of the ignorant, like the precious 
stone in the head of the toad, or like a precious garland on the brow 

of an ass_But soft, what gallant Inave we here, whose garb savoureth 

more of the rustic tliaii doth his demeanour, and whose looks seem 
more lofty than his habit ? even as-” 

“ I pray you. Sir Knight,” said Mary, “ to spare your courtly simi¬ 
litudes for refined ears, and give me leave to name unto you my 
foster-brother. Halbert Glendinning.’’ 

“ The son of the good dame of the cottage, as I opine,” answered 
the English knight; “ for by some such name did my guide discri¬ 
minate the mistress of this mansion, which you, madam, enrich with 
your jircsence.—And yet, touching this juvenal, he hath.that about 
him which bclongeth to higher birth, for all are not black who dig 
coals-” 

“ Nor all white who are millers,” said honest Happer, glad to get 
in a word, as they say, edgeways. 
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■ Halbert, who had sustained the {?lancc of the Kagliahman with 
some impatience, and knew not what to make of his manner and 
lanffuaffo, replied with some asperity, “■ Sir Knight, we have in this 
land of Scotland an ancient saying, ‘ Scorn not the bush that biclds 
you ’—you are a guest of my fiither’s house to shelter you from dan¬ 
ger, if I am rightly informed by the domestics. Scoff not its home¬ 
liness, nor that of its inmates—ye might long have abidden at the 
court of England, ere we had sought your favour, or cumbered you 
with our society. Since your fate has .sent you liithpr amongst ns, 
be contented with such fore and such converse as we can afford you, 
and scorn us not for our kindness; for the Scots wear short viaticnce 
and long daggers.” 

All eyes were turned on Halbert while ho was thus speaking, and 
there was a general feeling that liis counten.'incc had an expression 
of intelligence, and hi.s person an air of dignity, which they had never 
before observed. Whether it were that the wonderful Being with 
whom he had so lately held communication, had bestowed on him a 
grace and dignity of look and bearing which ho had not before, or 
whether the being conversant in high matters, .and called to a destiny 
beyond th.at of other men, had a natural effect in giving becoming 
contidcncc to his language, and manner, we pretend not to determine. 
But it was evident to all, that, from this day, young Il.albert was an 
altered man ; that he acted with the steadiiie.ss, promptitude, and 
determination, which belonged to riper years, and here himself willi 
a inamier which appertained to higlier rank. 

The knight took the rebuke with good humour. “By mine 
honour,” he said, “ thou hast reason on thy side, good iuvcnal— 
nevertheless, I spoke not as in ridicule of the roof which relicve.s mo, 
but i-athcr in your own praise, to wdiom, if this roof ho native, thou 
mayest nevertholos.s ri.se from its lowliness; even as the lark, which 
maketb its humble nest in the furrow, ascendeth towards the sun, 
ns well .as the eagle which Imildeth her eyiy in the cliff.” 

Thi.s high-flown discourse was interrupted by Dame (tlendinning, 
W'ho, with all the busy anxiety of a mother, was loading her son’s 
trencher with food, and dinning in his ear her reproaches on fuicount 
of his prolonged absence. “ And see,” she said, “ that you do not 
one day get such a .sight while you are walking about among the 
haunts of them that are not of our flesh and bone, as befell Mungo 
Murray when ho sle])t on the greensward ring of the Auld KirkhiU 
at sunset, and wakened at daybreak in the wild hills of Breadalbano. 
And SCO that, when you are looking for deer, the red stag docs not 
gall you as he did D'iccon Tliorburn, who never overcast tlie wound 
that he took from a buck’s h(#U. And see, when you go swaggering 
about with a long broadsword by your side, whilk it becomes no 
peaceful man to &, that you dinna meet with them that have broad¬ 
sword and lance both—there arc enow of rank riders in this land, 
that neither fear God nor regard man.” 

Here her eye, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” fell full upon that of 
Christie of the Clinthill, and at once her fears for liaving given 
offence interrupted the current of matenial rebuke, which, like re¬ 
buke matrimonial, may be often better meant than timed. There 
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was something of sly and watchful significance in Christie’s eye, an 
eye gray, keen, fierce, yet wily, formed to express at once cunning 
and malice, which made the tfame instantly conjecture she liad said 
too mucli, while she saw in imagination her twelve goodly cows go 
lowing down the glen in a moonlight night, with half a score of 
Border spearmen at their heels. 

Her voice, therefore, sunk fi’om the elevated tone of maternal 
authority into a whimpering’ apologetic sort of strain, and she pro¬ 
ceeded to s.<iy, “It is no that I liavo onlvill thoughts of the Border 
riders, for Tihh Tocket there has often hoard me say that I thought 
spear and briiUe as natur.al to a Bordorman as a pen to a priest, or 
, a fe.".ther-fan to a lady; and—have you not heard me s.ay it, Tihb ? ” 

Tibb showed something less than lier expected ahicrify in attesting 
her mistress’s deep rcs])ect for the freebooters of the southland hills: 
but, thus conjured, did at length reply, “ limit ay, mistress, I’se 
warrant I have beard you say something like that.” 

“ Mother!” said Ilalhcrt, in a firm a,nd commanding tone of voice, 
“what or wliora is it tiiat you fear under my father’s roof?—1 well 
hoiic that it harbours not a guest in whoso presence you are afraid 
to s.ay your ploasure to me or my hrother ? 1 am sorry I have been 
detained so late, being ignorant of the fair company whieh I should 
eneoiinter on my return.—I pray you let this excuse suffice: and 
what satisfies you will, 1 trust, be'notliing less than acceptable to 
your guests.” 

An answer ealeulated so justly betwixt the submission due to bis 
parent, .and the natural feeliim’ of dignity in one who was by birth 
master of the mansion, excited universal satisfaction. And as Els- 
pctli liersclf confessed to Tibb on the same evening, “ She did not 
think it had been in the callant. Till that night, ho took pets and 
passions if he was spoke to, and lap through the house like a four- 
.ycar-iiiild at the least word of advice that was miiiled at him, hut 
how he s]>oke as grave and as douce as the Ijord Abbot himself. 
>Sho keiidna,” she said, “ what might bo tlie upshot of it, hut it was 
like he was a w'oiiderfu’ callant even now.” 

'I’ho party then separated, the young men retiring to tlieir apart¬ 
ments, the elder to their liojiseliold cares. AVhilo Christie went to 
SCI' his horse properly accommodated, Edward betook himself to his 
lioolc, and Halbert, who was as ingoiiious in employing his hands .as 
he had liifhcrto appeal'ed imperfect in mental exertion, applied him¬ 
self to constructing a place of concealment in the floor of his apart¬ 
ment by raising a plank, hene.atli which he resolved to deposit that 
copy of the Holy Seripturea which had been so strangely regained 
from the possession of men and sjiirits. * 

In the meaiiwliile. Sir I’iercie Shafton sate still as a stone, in the 
chair in which ho had deposited himself, his hands folflcd on his 
breast, his legs stretched straight ont before him and resting upon 
the heels, his eyes cast up to the ceiling as if be had meant to count 
lovery mesh of every cobweb with which the arclied roof w'as canopied, 
wearing at the same time a face of as solemn and imperturbable 
gravity, as if Ms existence had depended on the accuracy of his cal- 
jcul.ation. 
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He could scarce bo roused from his listless state of contemplatiro 
absorption so as to take some supper, a meal at which the younger 
females appeared not. Sir Piercie stared around twice or thrice ns 
if he missed something; but he a.sked not for them, and only evinced 
his sense of a proper audience being wanting, by liis abstraction and 
absence of mind, seldom speaking until he was twice addressed, and 
then replying, without trope or figure, in that plain English, which 
nobody could speak better when he had a mind. 

Christie, finding himself in undisturbed possession of the conver¬ 
sation, indulged all who chose to listen with details of his own wild 
and inglorious warfare, while Dame Elspcth’s curch bristled with 
horror, and Tibb Tacket, rejoiced to find herself once more in the 
company of *a jack-man, listened to his tales, like Desdemona to 
Othello’s, with undisguised delight. Meantime the two young Glen- 
dinnings were each wrapped up in his own reflections, and only in¬ 
terrupted in them by the signal to move bedward. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ITo pfcrikoB no coin, ’fcis true, but coiiiR new plirAses, 

And vendKthen) fortli jts knaves vend gildod countoi’S, 

Whicli wise men scorn, and Tools accept in payment. 

Old Flap 

In’ the morning ChristiH of the Clintliill was nowhere to be seen. 
As this worthy personage did seldom pique himself on sounding a 
trumpet before liis movements, no one was surprised at his moon¬ 
light dop.arturo, though some alarm w.os excited lest lie had not 
made it empty-handed. So, in the language of the national ballad, 

“ Some ran to cupboard, and .some to kist. 

But nought was away that could bo mist.” 

All was in order, the kejr of the stable left above the door, and that 
of the iron grate in the inside of the lock. In short, the retreat had 
been made with scrupulous attention to the security of the garrison, 
and so far Christie left them nothing to coinplam of. 

The safety of tlie premi.ses.was ascertained Halbert, who, instead 
of catching up a gun or cross-bow, and sallying out for the day as 
had been his fremiciit custom, now, with a gravity beyond his year.s, 
took a survey or all around the tower, aiid then returned to tlie 
spence, or punlic apartment, in which, at the early hour of seven, the 
morning-meal was prepared. 

Tliei’o lie found tlie Eiiplniist in the same elegant posture of 
absbmse c.alculation which he had exhibited on the preceding even¬ 
ing, his arms folded in the same angle, his eyes turned up to tlie .same 
cobwebs, and his heels resting on the ground as before. Tired of 
this afi'octatioii of indolent iiiiportanoe, and not ranch flattered with 
Ills guest’s persevering in it to the la.st. Halbert resolved at once to 
break the ice, being determined to know what circumstance had 
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brought to the Tower of Glcndinuing a guest at once so supercilious 
and so silent. 

“Sir Knight,” he said with some firmness, “I liaTe twice given 
you good morning, to which the absence of your mind hath, 1 pre- 
•stime, prevented you from yielding attention, or from making return. 
This exchange of courtesy is at your pleasure to give or withhold— 
But, iia what I have farther to say concerns your comfort and your 
motions in an especial manner, 1 will entreat you to give me some 
signs of attention, that I may be sure I am not wasting my words on 
a monumental image.” 

At this unexpected address, Sir Piercie Shafton opened his eyes, 
and aiforded the speaker a broad stare; but as Halbert returned the 
glance without either confusion or dismay, the knight thought proper 
to cliange his posture, draw in his legs, raise his eyes, fix them on 
young Glendinning, and assume the appearance of one who listens 
to what is said to him. Nay, to make liis purpose more evident, he 
gave voice to his resolution in these words, “ Speak! we do hear.” 

“ Sir Knight,” said the youth, “ it is the custom of this Halidome, 
or patrimony of St Mary’s, to trouble with inquiries no guests who 
receive our hospitality, providing they tarry in our house only for a 
single revolution of the sun. We know that both criminals and 
debtors come hither for sanctuary, and we scorn to extort from the 
ipilgrim, whom chance may make our guest, an avowal of the cause 
of his pilgrimage and penance. But when one so high above our 
rank as yourself. Sir Knight, and especially one to whom the posses- 
'sion of such pre-eminence is not indifferent, shows his determination 
do be our guest for a longer time, it is our usage to inquire of liiiir 
nvlnmce he comes, and what is the cause of his journey ? ’ 

\ The English kniglit gaped twice or thrice before ho answered, and 
kheii replied in a bantering tone, “ Truly, good villagio, your question 
Siath in it somewhat of embarrassment, for yon ask me of things 
coneerniiig which I am not as yet altogether determined what answer 
I may find it convenient to make. Let it suffice thee, kind juvenal, 
that thou hast the Lord Abbot’s authority for treating me to the best 
of that power of thine, which, indeed, may not always so well suffice 
for my accommodation as either of us would desire.'* 

“ I must have a more precise answer than this. Sir Knight,” said 
the voung Glendinning. 

“ Friend,” said the knight, “ be not outrageous. It may suit your 
northern manners thus to press harshly upon the secrets of tliy 
betters; but believe me, that even as the lute, struck by an unskilful 

hand, doth produce discords, so-” At this ijioment the door of 

the apartment opened, and Mary Avenel presented herself-;-" But 
who can talk of discords,” said the knight, assuming his cUmpliraent- 
.^ary vein and humour, “ when the soul of harmony descends upon us 
“in the presence of surpassing beauty! For even as foxes, wolves, 
and other animals void of sense and reason, do fly from the prc.sence 
. of the resplendent sun of heaven when he arises in his glory, so do 
strife, wrath, andh all ireful passions retreat, and, as it were, scud 
away, from the face which now beams upon us, with power to com¬ 
pose our angry passions, iUuminate our errors and difficulties, soothe 

o 
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our wounded minds, and lull to rest our disorderly apprehensions ; 
for as the heat and warmth of the eye of day is to the material and 
physical world, so is the eye wliich 1 now how down before to that 
of the intellectual microcosm.” 

He concluded with a nrofound bow; and Mary Avenel, gazing from 
one to the other, and plainly seeing that something was amiss, could 
only say, “ For heaven’s sake, what is tlie meaning of this ? ” 

The newly acquired tact and intelligence of her foster-brother was 
as yet insufficient to enable him to give an answer. He was quite 
uncertain how he ought to deal with a guest, who, preserving a singu¬ 
larly high tone of assumed superiority and importance, seemed never¬ 
theless so little serious in what ho said, that it was quite impossible 
to discei’n with accuracy whether he was in jest or earnest. 

Forming, however, the intenial resolution to bring Sir Piercic 
Shafton to a reckoning at a more fit place and season, he resolved to 
prosecute the matter no farther at present; and the entrance of his 
mother with the damsel of the Mul, and the return of the honest 
Miller from the stack-yard, where he had been numbering and calcu¬ 
lating the probable amount of the season’s grist, rendered farther dis- 
cussilni impossible for the moment. 

In the course of the calculation it could not but strike the man of 
meal and gi-indstones, that, after the Church’s dues were paid, and 
after aU which he himself could by any means deduct from the crop, 
still the residue which must revert to Dame Glendinning could not 
be less than considerable. I wot not if this led the honest Miller to 
nourish any plans similar to those adopted by Elspeth; but it is cer¬ 
tain that he accepted with grateful alacrity an invitation which the 
dame gave to his daughter, to remain a week or two as her guest at 
Glendearg. 

The principle persons being thus in high good humour with each 
other, all business gave place to the hilarity of the morning repast; 
and so much did Sir Picrcie appear gratified by the attention which 
was paid to every word that he uttered,by the nut-brown Mysie, that, 
notwithstanding his high birth and distinguished quality, he bestowed 
on her some of the more ordinary and second-rate tropes of his elo¬ 
cution. 

Mary Avenel, when relieved from the awkwardness of feeling the 
full weight of Ids conversation addressed to lyjrself, enjoyed it much 
more; and the good knight, encouraged by those concuiating marks 
of approbation from the Bcx,_for whose sake he cultivated Ids orato¬ 
rical talents, made speedy intimation of his jmrpose to be more com¬ 
municative than he had shown himself in his conversation wdth Halbert 
Glendinning, and gave them to understand, that it was in consequence 
of some flfessing danger that he was at present their involuntary 
guest. - 

The conclusion of the breakfast was a sign.al for the separation of 
the company. The Miller went to prepare for his departure; his 
daughter to airange matters for her unexpected stay; Edward was 
summoned to consultation by Martin concerning some agi'icultural 
matter, in which Halbert could not be brought to interest himself; 
the dame left the room upon her household concerns, and Mary was 
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in the act of following her, wlani she suddenly recollected, that if she 
did so, tlie strange knight and Halbert must be left alone together, at 
the risk of another quarrel. 

The maiden no sooner observed this circumstance, than she in.stautly 
returned from the door of tlie apartment, and, seating herself in a 
small stone window-seat, resolved to maintain that curb which she Avas 
sensible her presence imposed on Halbert Glendinning, of whoso quick 
temper she had some apprehensions. 

Tlie stranger marked her motions, aiul, either interpreting them as 
*inviting his society, or obedient to those laws of gallantry which per¬ 
mitted him not to leave a lady in silence and solitude, he instantly 
placed himself near to her side, and opened the conversation as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Credit me, fair lady,” he said, addressing Mary Avenol, “ it much 
rejoiceth me, being, as 1 am, a banished man from the delights of 
mine own country,'” that I shall find here, in this obscure and silvan 
cottage of the north, a fair form, and a candid soul, with whom 1 may 
explain my mutual sentiments. And let me pray you in particular, 
lovely lady, that, according to the universal custom now predominant 
in our court, the garden of superior wits, you will exchange with me 
some epithet whereby you may mark my devotion to your sendee. 
Be henceforward named, for example, my Protection, and let me be 
your Ali'ability.” 

“ Our northern and country manners. Sir Knight, do not permit us 
to exchange epithets with those to whom we are strangers,” replied 
Mary Aveuel. 

“ffay, but see now',” said the knight, “how you are startled ! even 
as the unbroken steed, which swerves aside from tlie shaking of a 
handkerchief, though he must in time encounter the waving of a 
iieunon. This courtly exchange of epithets of honour, is no more 
than the compliments which pass between valour and beauty, wher- 
sver they meet, and under whatever circumstances. Elizabeth of 
England herself calls Philip Sydney her Courage, and he in return 
Balls that i)rincess his Inspiration. Wherefore, my fair Protection, 
for by such epithet it shall be mine to denominate you-” 

“Not without the young lady’s consent, sir! ” interrupted Halbert; 
“ most truly do 1 hope your courtly and quaint breeding will not so 
far prevail over the more ordinary rules of civil behaviour.” 

“ Fair tenant of andndifierent'copyhold,” replied the knight, with 
the same coolness and civility of mien, but in a tone somewhat more 
lofty than he used to the young lady, “ we do not in the southern 
parts much intermingle discourse, save with tho.se with whom we 
may stand on some footing of equality; and I must, in all disa’e- 
tion, remind you, that the necessity which makes us inhabitants 
of the same cabin, doth not place us otherwise on a level with each 
other,” 

“By Saint Mary,” replied young Glendinning, “it is my thought 
that it does; for plain men hold, tb.at he who asks the shelter is in¬ 
debted to him who gives it; and so far, therefore, is our rank equa¬ 
lised while this roof covers us both.” 

“ Thou art altogether deceh'cd,” answered Sir Piercie; “ and that 
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thou mayst fully adapt thyself to our relative condition, know that 1 
account not myself thy guest, but that of thy master, the Lord Abbot 
of St Mary’s, who, for reasons best known to himself and me, 
cboosctli to administer bis hospitality to me through the means of 
thee, his servant and vassal, who art, therefore, in good truth, as 
passive an instrument of my accommodation as this ill-made and 
rugged joint-stool on which I sit, or as the wooden trencher from 
which I eat my coarse commons. Wherefore,” he added, turning 
to Mary, “ fairest mistress, or rather, as I said before, most lovely 
Protection'-” 

Mary Avenel was about to reply to him, when the stern, fierce, and 
resentful expression of voice and countenance with which Halbert 
exclaimed, “Not from the King of Scotland, did be live, would I 
brook such terms 1 ” induced her to throw herself between him and 
the stranger, exclaiming, “ For God’s sake. Halbert, beware wlmt 
you do 1 ” 

“Pear not, fairest Protection,” replied Sir Piercie, with the ut¬ 
most serenity, “ that 1 can be provoked by this rustical and mistaught 
Juvenal to do aught misbecoming your presence or mine ovvn dignity; 
for as soon shall the gunner’s linstock give fire unto the icicle, as the 
Sliark of passion inflame my blood, tempered as it is to serenity by 
the respect due to the presence of my gracious Protection.” 

“ You may well call her your protection. Sir Knight,” said Halbert; 
“ by Saint Andrew, it is the only sensible word 1 have heard yon 
speak ! But we may meet where her protection shall no longer 
afford you shelter.” 

“ Fairest Protection,” continued the courtier, not even honouring 
with a look, far less with a direct reply, the threat of the incensed 
Halbert, “ doubt not that thy faithful Affability will be more coin- 
moved by the speech of tliis rudesby, than the bright and serene 
moon is perturbed by the baying of the cottage-cur, proud of the# 
height of his own dung hill, which, iu his conceit, liftetli him nearer 
unto the majestic luminary.” 

'f o what lengths so unsavoury a simile might have driven Halbert’s 
indignation, is left uncertain; for at that moment Edward rushed 
into the apartment with the intelligence that two most important 
ofiicers of the Convent, the Kitchener and llefectioner, were just 
arrived with a sumpter-mule, loaded with provisions, announcing 
that the Lord Abbot, the Sub-Prior, and the Sacristan, were on 
their way thither. A circumstance so very extraordinary had never 
been recorded iu the annals of Saint Mary’s, or in the traditions of 
Glendearg, though there_ was a faint leiigendary report that a certain 
Abbot had dined there in old days, after having been bewildered in 
a hunting expedition amonrat the wilds which lie to the northward. 
But that the pmeut Lord Abbot should have taken a voluntary 
journey to so wild and dreary a spot, the very Kamtschatka of the 
Halidome, was a thing never dreamt of; and the news excited the 
greatest surprise in ^ the members of the family saving Halbert 
alone. 

This fiery youth was too full of the insult he had received to think 

1 Seo Note F. 
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of any tiling' as unconnected with it. “ I am glad of it,** he exclaimed ; 
“ I am glad the Abbot comes hither. I will know of him by what 
right this stranger is sent hither to domineer over us under our 
father’s roof, as if we were slaves and not freemen. I will tell the 
proud priest to his beard-” 

“ Alas! alas ! my brother,” said Edward, “ think what these words 
may cost thee ! ” 

“And what will, or what can they cost me,” said Halbert, “that 1 
should sacrifice my human feelings and my justifiable resentment to 
the fear of what the Abbot can do ? ” 

“(>ur mother—our mother!” exclaimed Edward; “think, if she 
is deprived of her home, expelled from her property, how can you 
amend what your rasliness may ruin ? ” 

“ It is too true, by Heaven i ” said Halbert, striking his forehead. 
Then, stamping his foot against the floor to express the full energy 
of the passion to which he dared no longer give vent, ho tunied 
round and left the apartment. 

Mary •\venel looked at the stranger knight, while she was endea¬ 
vouring to frame a request that ho would not report the intemperate 
violence of her foster-brother to the prejudice of his family, in the 
mind of the Abbot. _ But Sir Piercic. the very pink of courtesy, con¬ 
jectured her meaning from her embarrassment, and waited not to 
be entreated. 

“ Credit me, fairest Protection,” said he, “ your Affability is less 
than capable of seeing or hearing, far less of reciting or reiterating, 
aught of an unseemly nature which may have chanced while 1 en¬ 
joyed the Elvsium of your presence. The winds of idle passion may 
indeed rudely agitate the bosom of the rude; but the heart of the 
courtier is polished to resist them. As the frozen lake receives not 
the influence of the breeze, even so-” ‘ 

‘ The voice of Dame Glendinning, in shrill summons, hero demand¬ 
ed Mary Avenel’s attendance, who instantly obeyed, not a little glad 
to escape from the compliments and similics of this court-like gallant. 
Nor was it apparently less a relief on his part; for no sooner was she 
past the threshold of the room, than he exchanged the look of formal 
and elaborate politeness which had aecomiiamed each word he had 
uttered hitherto, for an expression of the utmost lassitude and ennui; 
and after indulging inone or two portentous yawns, broke forth into 
a soliloquy. 

“ What tlie foul fiend sent this wench hither? As if it were not suf¬ 
ficient plague to be harboured in a hovel that wmuld hardly serve for 
a dog’s kennel in England, baited by a rude peasqnt-boy, and depend¬ 
ent on the faith of a mercenary rutfian, but I cannot even have time 
to muse over my own mishap, but must come aloft, frisk, fidget, and 
make speeches, to please this pale hectic phantom, because she has 
gentle blood in her veins! By mine honour, setting prejudice aside, 
the mill-wench is the more attractive of the two—But patienza, 
Piercie Shafton; thou must not lose thy well-earned claim to be 
accounted a devout servant of the fair sex, a witty-brained, prompt, 
and accomplished courtier. Rather thank heaven, Piercie. Shafton, 
vrliicli liatli sent thee a subject, wherein, without derogating from 
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tliy rank (since the honours of the Avenel family are beyond dispute), ■ 
thou mnyest find a whetstone for thy witty compliments, a strop 
whereon to sharpen thine acute ingine, a butt whereat to shoot the 
ttiTows of thy jyallantry. For even as a Bilboa blade, the more it is 

rubbed, the brighter and the sharper will it prove, so-But what 

need I waste my stock of similitudes in holding converse with myself? 
—^Yonder comes the monkish retinue, like some half score of crows 
winging their way slowly up the valley—^1 hope, a’gad, they have not 
forgotten my trunk-mails of apparel amid the ample provision they 
have made for their own belly-timber—Mercy, a’gad, I were finely 
helped up if the vesture has miscarried among the thievish Borderers! ’ 

Stung by this reflection, he ran liastily down stairs, and caused his 
horse to ho saddled, that he might, as soon as possible, ascertain this 
important point, by meeting tlie Lord Abbot and his retinue as they 
came up the glen. He had not ridden a mile before he met them 
advancing with the slowness and decorum wliieh became persons of 
their dignity and profession. The knight failed not to greet the 
Lord Abbot with all the formal compliments with which men of rank 
at that period exchanged courtesies, lie had the good fortune to 
find that his mails were numbered, among the train of baggage 
which attended upon the party; and, satisfied in that particular, he 
turned his horse’s head, and accompanied the Abbot to the Tower of 
Glendearg. 

Great, in the meanwhile, had been (he turmoil of the good Dame 
Elspeth and her coadjutors, to prejiare for the fitting reception of the 
l'’atner Lord Abbot and his retinue. The monks had indeed taken 
care not to trust too mucli to the .state of her pantiy; but she was 
not the less anxious to make such lulditions as might enable her to 
claim the thanks of her feudal lord and spiritual father. Meeting 
Halbert, as, with his blood on fire, he retunied from his altercation 
with her guest, she commanded him instantly to go forth to the hill,'’ 
and not to return without venison ; reminding lum that he was apt 
enough to go thither for his own pleasure, and must now do so for 
the credit of the house. 

The Miller, who was now hastening his journey homewards, pro¬ 
mised to send up some salmon by his own servant. Dame Elspeth, 
who by this time thought she had guests enough, had begun to re¬ 
pent of her invitation to poor Mysie, and was just considering by 
what means, short of giving offence, she could send off the Maid of 
the Mill behind her father, and adiourn all her own aerial architec¬ 
ture till some future opportunity, when this unexpected generosity on 
the part of the sh-p rendered any pre.sent attempt to return his 
daughter on his hands too highly ungracious to be farther thought 
on. So the Miller departed alone on his homeward journey. 

Dame Elspeth’s sense'of hospitality proved in this instaneo its own . 
reward; for Mysie had dwelt too near the Convent to be altogether 
ignorant of the noble art of cookery, which her fiithcr patronised to 
tge extent of consuming on festival days such dainties as his daugh¬ 
ter could prepare in emulation of the luxuries of the Abbot’s kitchen. 
Laying aside, therefore, her holiday kirtle, and adopting a dress more 
suitable to the occasion, the good-humoured maiden bared her snowy 
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arms above the elbows; and, as Elspeth acknowledged, in the lan¬ 
guage of the time and country, took “ entire and aefauld part with 
her ” in the labours of the day; showing unparalleled talent ami in- 
defatigable industry, in the_ preparation of mortretix, hlanc-manger, 
and heaven knows what delicacies besides, which Dame Glendinniug, 
unassisted by her skill, dared not even have dreamt of presenting. 

Leaving this able substitute in the kitchen, and regretting that 
Mary Avenel was so_ brought up, that she could intrust notlung to 
her care, unless it might be seeing the great chamber strewed with 
rushes, and ornamented with such flowers and branches as the season 
aflbrded. Dame Elspeth hastily donned her best attire, and vrith a 
beating heart presented herself at the door of her little tower, to 
make her obeisance to the Lord Abbot as he crossed her humble 
threshold. Edward stood by his mother, and felt the same palpita¬ 
tion, which his phijosophy ivas at a loss to account for. He was yet 
to learn how long it is ere our reason is enabled to triumph over the 
force of external circumstances, and how much our feelings are 
affected by novelty, and blunted by use and habit. 

On the present occasion, he witnessed with wonder and awe the 
approach of some half-score of riders, sober nicii upon sober palfreys, 
muffled in their long black garineiits, and only relieved by their white 
seapularies, showing more like a funeral proces.sion than aught else, 
and not quickening their pace beyond that which permitted easy 
conversation and easy digestion. The sobriety of the scene was 
indeed somewhat enlivened by the presence of Sir Picrcie iShafton, 
who, to show that his skill in the manege was not inferior to his 
other accomplLshments, kept alternately pressing and cliecking his 
gay courser, forcing him to piafl'e, to caracole, to passag’c, and to do 
all the other feats of the school, to the groat annoyance of the Ijord 
Abbot, the wonted sobriety of whose palfrey became at length dis- 
. composed by the vivacity of its companion, while the dignitary kept 
crying out in bodily alarm, “ I do pray you, sir—Sir Knight- good 
now, Sir Piercie—Be quiet, Benedict, lliere is a good steed—soh, 
poor fellow 1 ” and uttering all the other precatory and soothing 
exclamations by whicli a timid horseman usually bespeaks the favour 
of a frisky companion, or of his own unquiet nag, and concludiug tlie 
bead-roll with a sincere Deo gratias so soou as he alighted in the 
court-yard of the Tower of Glendearg. 

The inhabitants uilaiiimously knelt down to kiss the hand of the 
Lord Abbot, a ceremony wliieh even tlie monks were often con¬ 
demned to. Good Abbot Boniface was too much fluttered by the 
incidents of the latter part of Ids journey, to gp through this cere¬ 
mony with much solemnity, or indeed with much patience. He kept 
wiping his brow with a siiow-wliitc handkerchief with one hand, 
while another was abandoned to the homage of his vassals; and then 
signing the cross with his outstretched arm, and exclaiming, “ Bless 
ye—bless ye, my children! ” he hastened into the lionse, and mur¬ 
mured not a little at the darkiies.s and steepness of the rugged wind¬ 
ing stair, whereby he at length scaled the speiice destined for his 
eutertainmeiit, and, overcome with fatigue, threw himself, I do not 
say into an easy chair, but into the casie.st the apartment afforded. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A courtier extraordinary, who by diet 
Of meata and drinks, his temperate exercise, 

Choice music, fhequent bath, his horary shifts 
Of shirts and waistcoats, means to immortalise 
Mortality itself, and makes the essence 
Of his whole happiness the trim of court. 

Muffnetic l/fiy. 

When the Lord Abbot had suddenly and sunerciliously vanished 
from the eyes of his expectant vassals, the Sub-Prior made amends 
for the negligence of his principal, by the kind and affectionate greet¬ 
ing which he gave to all the members of the family, but especiSly to 
Dame ElspetK, her foster-daughter, and her son Edward. “ Where,” 
he even condescended to inquire, “ is that naughty Nimrod, Halbert ? 
—He hath not yet, I trust, turned, like his great prototype, his hunt¬ 
ing spear against man ! ” 

“ O no,_ an it please your reverence,” said Dame Grlendimiing, 
“Halbert is up at the glen to get some venison, or surely he would 
not have been absent when such a day of honour dawned upon me 
and mine.” 

“ Oh, to get savoury meat, such as onr soul loveth,” muttered the 

Sub-Prior; “it has been at times an acceptable gift_I bid you 

good morrow, my good dame, as I must attend upon his lordship the 
Father Abbot.” ^ 

“ And O, reverend sir,” said the good widow, detaining him, “ if it 
might be your pleasure to take parW with us if there is anything 
wrong; and if there is anything wanted, to say that it is just coming, 
or to make some excuses your learning best knows how. l?very Kt 
of vassail and silver work have we been spoiled of since Pinkie 
Clench, when 1 lost poor Simon Olendiuniug, that was the warst 
of a’.” 

“Never mind—^never fear,” said the Sub-Prior, gently extricating 
his garment from the anxious grasp of Dame Elspetli, “ the Refec- 
tioner has with him the Abbot's plate and drinking cups; and I pray 
you to believe that whatever is short in your entertainment wiU be 
deemed amply made up in your good-will.” 

So saying, he escaped from her and went into the spence, where 
such preparations as haste permitted were making for the noon col¬ 
lation of the Abbot and the English knight. Here he found the 
Lord Abbot, for whom a cushion, composed of all the plaids in the 
house, had nedh un^ble to render Simon’s huge elbow-choir a soft 
or comfortable place of rest. 

“Benodteitie! ” said Abbot Boniface, “now marry fie upon these 
hard bencKfes with all my heart—they are as uneasy as the scabclla 
of our-porices. Saint Jude be with us. Sir Knight, how have you 
contrivlM to pass over the night in this dungeon ? An your bod was 
no softer than your seat, you might as well have slept on the stone 
couch of Saint Pacomius. After trotting a full ten miles, a man 
needs a softer seat than has fallen to my hard lot.” 
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With sympathising faces, the Sacristen and the Refectioner ran to 
raise the Lord Abbot, and to adjust his scat to his mind, which was 
at length accomnlished in some sort, although he continued alter¬ 
nately to bewail nis fatigue, and to exult in the conscious sense of 
having discharged an arduous duty. “You errant cavaliers,” said 
he, addressing the knight, “ may now perceive that others have their 
travail and tneir toils to undergo as well as your honoured faculty. 
And this I will say for myself and the soldiers of Saint Mary, among 
whom I may be termed captain, that it is not our wont to flinch from 
the heat of the service, or to withdraw from the good fight. No, by 
Saint Mary!—no sooner did I learn that you were here, and dared 
not for certain reasons come to the Monastery, where, with as good 
will, and with more convenience, we might have given you a better 
reception, than, striking the table with my hammer,' I called a 
brother. Timothy, said 1, let them saddle Benedict—let them saddle 
my black palfrey, and bid the Sub-Prior and some half-score of 
attendants he in readiness to-morrow after matins—we would ride to 
Giendearg. Brother Timothy stared, thinking, 1 imagine, that his 
ears had scarce done him justice; but I repeated my commands, and 
said. Let the Kitchener and Refectioner go before to aid the poor 
vassals to whom the place belongs in making a suitable collation. So 
that you will consider, good Sir Piercie, our mutual incommodities, 
and forgive whatever yon may find amiss.” 

“ By iny faith,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, “ there is nothing to for¬ 
give. If you spiritual warriors have to submit to the grievous iiicora- 
inodities which your lordship narrates, it would ill become me, a sin¬ 
ful and secular man, to complain of a bed as hard as a board, of broth 
which relished as if made of burnt wool, of flesh which, in its sable 
and singed shape, seemed to ])ut me on a level with Kicliard Cceur- 
de-Lion, when he ate up the head of a Moor carbonadoed, and of 
other viands savouring rather of the rusticity of this northern region.” 

“ By the good Saints, sir,” said the Abbot, somewhat touched in 
point of his character for hospitality, of which he was in truth a most 
faithful and zealous professor, “it grieves me to the heart that you 
have found our vassals no better provided for your reception. Yet I 
crave leave to observe, that if Sir Piercie Shafton’s affiurs had per¬ 
mitted him to honour with his company our poor house of Saint 
Mary’s, he might have had less to complain of in respect of ease¬ 
ments.” * 

“To give TOUT lordship the reasons,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, 
"‘why I could not at this present time approach your dwelling, or 
avail myself of its well-known and undoubted hospitality, craves 
either some delay, or,” looking around him, “alimited audience.” 

The Lord Abbot immediately issued his mandate to the Refec¬ 
tioner: “Hie thee to the kitchen. Brother Ililarius, and there make 
inquiry of our brother the Kitchener, within what time he opines 
th.at our collation may be prepared, since sin and sorrow it were, 
considering the hardships of this noble and gallant knight, no whit 
mentioning or weighing those we ourselves have endured, if we were 
now either to advance or retard the hour of refection beyond the 
time when the viands are fit to be set before us.” 
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Urotlicr Ililarius parted with an eager alertness to execute the 
will of his Superior, and returned with the assurance, that punctually 
at one afternoon would the collation he ready. 

“Before that time,” said the accurate Refectioner, “the wafers, 
flamms, and i)aatry-mcat, will scarce have had the iust degree of fice 
which learned potting'ers prescribe as fittest for the body; and if it 
should be past one o’clock, were it but ten minutes, our brother the 
Kitchener opines that the haunch of venison would suffer in spite of 
the skill of the little turn-hroche whom he has recommended to your 
holiness by his praises.” 

“How!” said the Ahhot, “a haunch of venison!—from whence 
comes tliat dainty? I remember not thou didst intimate its presence 
in thy hamper of vivers.” 

“ So please your holiness and lordship,” said the Refectioner, “he 
is a son of the woman of the house who hath ehot it and sent it in— 
killed but now; yet, as the animal heat hath not left the body, the 
Kitchener undertakes it shall cat as tender as a young chicken—and 
this youth hath a special gift in shooting deer, and never misses the 
heart or the brain; so that the blood is not driven through the flesh, 
as happens too often with us. It is a hart of grease—your holiness 
has seldom seen such a haunch.” 

“Silence, Brother Ililarius,” said the Ahhot, wiping his mouth; 
“it is not heseeming our order to talk of food so earnestly, especially 
as we must oft have our animal powers exhausted by fasting, and be 
accessible (as being ever mei'c mortals) to those signs of longing” 
(he again wiped his mouth) “ which arise on the mention of victuals 
to an hungry man. Minute down, however, the name of that youth 
—it is fitting merit should ho rewarded, and he shall hereafter be a 
I'rater ad siiccurrendum in the kitchen and buttery.” 

“Alas! reverend Father, and my good lord,” replied the Refec¬ 
tioner, “1 did inquire after the yonth, and I learn he is one who 
prefers the casque to the cowl, and the sword of the flesh to the 
weapons of the spirit.” 

“And if it be .so,” said the Abbot, “see that thou retain him as a 
deputy-keeper and man-at-arms, and not ns a lay brother of the 
Monastery—for old Talboy, our forester, waxes dim-eyed, and hath 
twice spoiled a noble buck', by hitting him unwarily on the haunch. 
Ah! ’tisafoul fault, the abusing by evil-killing, evil-dressing, evil- 
appetite, or otherwise, the good cre-atures indulged to us for our 
use. Wherefore, secure us the service of this youth. Brother Hila- 

riuB, in the way that may best suit him_And now, Sir Piercie Shaf- 

ton, “since the fates Jiavc assigned us a space-'of well-nigh an hour, 
ore we dare hope to*enjoy more than the vapour or savour of our 
repast, may I pray you, of your courtesy, to tell me the cause of this 
visit; and, above all, to inform us why you will not approach our 
more pleasant and better furnished hospinumf” 

“Reverend Father, and my very good lord,” said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, “it is well known to your wisdom that there are stone 

•alls which have ears, and that secrecy is to be looked to in matters 
jvhichgoncern a man’s head.” 

The* Abbot signed to his attendants, excepting tlie Sub-Prior, to 
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leave the room, and then said, “ Your valour, Sir Piercie, may freely 
unburden yourself before our faithful friend and counsellor Father 
Eustace, the benefits of whose advice we may too soon lose, inasmuch 
as his merits will speedily recommend him to an higher station, in 
which, we trust, he may find the blessing of a friend and adviser as 
valuable as himself, since I may soy of him, as our claustral rhyme 
goeth,* 

‘ IHxit Ablxis ad jirioris, 

Tu OB homo boui moris» 

Quia sempor sauioris 
Mihi tias coucilia.’ 

Indeed,” he added, “the office of Sub-Prior is altogether beneath 
our dear brother; nor can we elevate him unto that of Prior, which, 
for certain reasons, is at present kept vacant amongst us. llowbeit. 
Father Eustace is fully possessed of my confidence, and worthy of 
yours, and well may it be said of him, Intravtil in secretis noslri's." 

Sir Piercie Shafton bowed to the reverend brethren, and, heaving 
a sigh, as if he would have burst his steel cuirass, he thus com¬ 
menced his speech:— 

“ Certes,reverend sirs,Imay well heave such a suspiration,whohavc, 
as it were, exchanged heaven for purgatory, leaving the lightsome 
sphere of the royal court of England, for a remote nook in ttiis inac¬ 
cessible desert—quitting the tilt-yard, where I was over ready among 
my compeers to splinter a lance, either for the love t)f honour, or for 
the honour of love, in order to couch my knightly spear against base 
and pilfering besognios and marauders—exchanging the lighted 
halls, wherein I used nimbly to pace the swift coranto, or to move 
witli a loftier grace in the stalely galliard, for this rugged and de¬ 
cayed dungeon of rusty-coloured stone—quitting the gay theatre, 
for the solitary chimney-nook of a Scottish dog-house—bartering 
- the sounds of the soul-ravishing lute, and the love-awakening viol- 
de-ganiba, for the discordant squeak of a northern bagpijie—above 
all, exchanging the smiles of those beauties, who form a galaxy 
around the throne of England, for the cold courtesy of an untaught 
damsel, and the bewildered stare of a miller’s maiden. More might 
I say, of the exchange of the conversation of gallant knights and 
gay courtiers of mine own order and capacity, whose conceits are 
bright and vivid as the lightning, for that of monks and churchmen 
—but it were discouAeous to urge that topic.” 

The Abliot listened to this list of complaints with great round 
eyes, which evinced no exact intelligence of the orator’s meaning; 
and when the knight paused to take breath, he looked with a doubt¬ 
ful and inquiring eye at the Sub-Prior, not well knowing in what 
tone he should reply to an exordium so extraordinaiy. The Sub- 
Prior accordingly stepped in to the relief of his principal. 

“ We deeply sympathise with you. Sir Knight, in the several morti¬ 
fications and hardships to which fate has subjected you, parti¬ 
cularly in that which has thrown you into the society of those who, 
as they were conscious they deserved not such an honour, so neither 

1 Tlie rest of this doggerel rhyme may be found iu Fosbrooke’a Icaraed work ou 
Ililtish Mouaebism. 
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did they at all desire it. But all this goes little way to expound the 
cause of this train of disasters, or, in plainer words, the reason which 
has compelled you into a situation having so few charms for you.” 

“Gentle and reverend sir,” replied the knight,forgive an un¬ 
happy person, who, in giving a history of his miseries, dilateth upon 
them extremely, even as he who, having fallen from a precipice, 
looketh upward to measure the height from which he hath been 
precipitated.” 

“ Yea, but,” said Father Eustace, “ methinks it were wiser in him 
to tell those who come to lift him up, which of his bones have been 
broken.” 

“ You, reverend sir,” said the knight, “ have, in the encounter of 
our wits, made a fair attaint; whereas 1 may be in some sort said to 
have broken my staff across.^ Pardon me, grave sir, that I speak 
the language of the tilt-yard, which is doubtles.s strange to your 
reverend ears. Ah! brave resort of the noble, the fair and the gay! 
All! throne of love, and citadel of honour! Ah! celestial beauties, 
by whose bright eyes it is graced! Never more shall Piercie Shat- 
ton advance, as the centre of your radiant glances, couch his lance, 
and spur his horse at the sound of the spirit-stirring trumpets, nobly 
called the voice of war—never more sliall he baffle his adversary’s 
encounter boldly, break his spear dexterously, and, ambling around 
the lovely circle, receive the rewards with which beauty honours 
chivalry! ” 

Here he paused, wrung his hands, looked upwards, and seemed 
lost in contemplation of his own fallen fortunes. 

“Mad, very mad,” whispered the Abbot to the Sub-Prior; “I 
would we were fairly rid of him; for, of a truth, 1 cxiiect he will 
proceed from raving to mischief Were it not better to call up the 
rest of the brethren ? ” 

_ But the Sub-Prior knew better than his Superior how to dis¬ 
tinguish the jargon of afi'ectation from the ravings of insanity; and 
although the extremity of the knight’s passion seemed altogether 
fantastic, yet he was not ignorant to wliat extravagancies the fashion 
of the day can conduct its votaries. 

Allowing, therefore, two minutes’ space to permit the knight’s 
enthusiastic feelings to exhaust themselves, he again gravely re- 
luiuded him that the Lord Abbot had taken a journey, unwonted to 
his age and habits, solely to learn in what he could serve Sir Piercie 
Shafton ; that it was altogether impossible he could do so without his 
receiving distinct information of tlie situation in which he had now 
sought refuge in Scotland. “ The day wore on,” he observed, look¬ 
ing at the window; “and if the Abbot should be obliged to return 
to the Monastery without obtaining the necessary intelligence, the 
regret might be mutual, but the inconvenience was like to lie all on 
Sir Piercie’s own side.” 

The hint was not thrown away- 

1 AUahU Wits a term of tiltine: used to express the ehampion*8 liaviujif attained 
his mark, or, iu other words, struck Ids lance straight and fair ag.ainst the helniet 
or breast of his adversary. WherettB to break the Innco across, intimated a total 
failure in directing the point of tlio weapon on the object of bis aim. 
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“ O, goddess of courtesy 1 ” said the knight, “ can I have so far 
forgotten thy behests, as to make this good prelate’s ease and time a 
sacrifice to my vain complaints 1 Know, then, most worthy, and not 
l(!ss worshipful, that I, your poor visitor and guest, am by birth nearly 
bound to tile Piercie of Northumberland, whose fame is so widely 
blown through all parts of the world where English worth hath been 
known. Now, this present Earl of Northumberland, of whom I pro¬ 
pose to give you the brief history —■ 

“It is altogether unnecessary,” said the Abbot; “we know him to 
be a good and true nobleman, and a sworn upholder of our Catholic 
faith, in the spite of the heretical woman who now sits upon the throne 
of England. And it is specially as his kinsman, and as knowing that 
ye partake with him in such devout and faithful belief and adherence 
to our lioly Mother Church, that we s.ay to you. Sir Piercie Shafton, 
that ye be heartily welcome to us, and tbiit, an we wist how, we would 
labour to do you good service in your extremity.” 

“ For such kind offer I rest your most humble debtor,” said Sir 
Piercie; “ nor need I at this moment say more than that my Right 
Honourable Cousin of Northumberland, having devised with me and 
some others, the choice and picked spirits of the age, how and by what 
means the worship of God, according to the Catholic Church, might 
be again introduced into this distracted kingdom of England (even 
as one deviseth, by the assistance of his friend, to catch and to bridle 
a runaway .steed), it pleased him so deeply to intrust me in those com¬ 
munications, that my person.al safety becomes, as it were, entwined 
or complicated therewith. Natlieless, as we have had sudden reason 
to believe, this Princess Elizabeth, who inaintaineth around her a sort 
of counsellors skilful in trucking whatever schemes may be pursued for 
bringing her title into challenge, or for erecting again the discipline 
of tlie Catholic Church, has obtained certain knowledge of the trains 
, which we had laid before we could give fire unto them. Wherefore, 
my Right Honourable Cousin of Northumberland, thinking it best 
belike that one man should take botli blame and shame for the whol& 
did lay the burden of all this trafficking upon my back; which load I 
am the rather content to bear, in that he hath always shown himself 
my kind and honourable kinsman, as well as that my estate, I iKot not 
how, hath of late been somewhat insufficient to maintain the expense 
of those braveries, wherewith it is incumbent on us, who ore chosen 
and selected spirits, tb distinguish ourselves from the vulgar.” 

“ So that possibly,” said the Sub-Prior, “ your private affairs ren¬ 
dered a foreign journey less incommodious to you than it might have 
been to tlie noble earl, your right worthy cousin ? ” 

“ You are right, reverend sir,” answered the courtier; “rent acu — 
you have touched the point with a needle. My cost and expenses had 
lieen indeed somewhat lavish at the late triumphs and tourneys, and 
the flat-capped citizens had shown themselves unwilling to furnish my 
liocket for new gallantries for the honour of the nation, as well as for 
mine own peculiar glory; and, to speak truth, it was in some part the 
\ hope of seeing these matters amended that led me to desire a new 
world ill England.” 

“ So that the miscarriage of your public enterprise, with the derange- 
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inent of your own private affairs,” said the Sub-Prior, “ have induced 
you to seek Scotland as a place of refuge ? ” 

“ Rem acu, once again,” said Sir Piercie; “and not without ^ood 
cause, since my neck, if 1 remained, might have been brought within 
the circumstances of a halter; and so speedy was my journey north¬ 
ward, that 1 had hut time to exchange my peach-coloured doublet of 
Genoa velvet, thickly laid over w'ith goldsmith's work, for this cuirass, 
whicJi was made by Bonamico of Milan, and travelled northward with 
all speed, judging that I might do well to visit my Bight Honourable 
Cousin of Northumberland, at one of his numerous castles. But as I 
posted towards Alnwick, even with the speed of a star, which, darting 
from its native sphere, shoots wildly downwards, I was met at Northal¬ 
lerton by one Henry Vaughan, a servant of my right honourable kinp 
man, who showed me, that as then I might not with safety come to his 
presence, seeing that, in obedience to orders from his court, he was 
obliged to issue out letters for my incarceration.” 

“ Thi.s,” said the Abbot, “ seems but hard measure on the paih of 
your honourable kinsman.” 

“It might be so judged, my lord,” replied Sir Piercie; “ neverthe¬ 
less, I will .stand to'the death for the honour of my Bight Honourable 
Cousin of Northumberland. Also, Henry Vangiian gave me, from 
my said cousin, a good horse, and a purse of gold, with two Border- 
jirickcrs, as they are called, for my guides, who conducted me, by such 
roads and by-paths as liave never Iwen seen since the days of Sir 
Lancelot and Sir Tristrem, into this kingdom of Scotland, and to the 
house of a certain baron, or one who holds the style of such, called 
Julian Avenel, with whom 1 found such reception as the place and 
party could afford.” 

“And that,” said the Abbot, “must liave been right wretched; for, 
to judge from the appetite which Julian slioweth when abroad, he hath 
not, I judge, over-ahuiidant provision at home.” 

“ You are right, sir—your reverence is in the right,” continued Sir 
Piercie; “ we had but lenten faro, and, what was worse, a score to 
clear at the departure; for though this Julian Avenel called us to no 
reckoning, yet he did so extnivagnnlly admire the fashion of my 
poniaijl—the poignet being of silver exquisitely hatched, and indeed 
the weapon being altogether a jiiece of exceeding rare device and 
beauty—that in faith 1 could not for very shame’s sake but pray his 
acceptance of it; words which he gave me not the trouble of repeat¬ 
ing twice, before he had stuck it into his greasy buff-belt, where, 
credit me, reverend sir, it showed more like a butcher’s knife than a 
gentleman’s dagger.” 

“ So goodly a rfft" might at least have purchased you a few days’ 
hospitality,” said Father Eustace. 

“Reverend sir,” said Sir Piercie, “had I ahidden with him, I 
should have been complimented out of every remnant of my ward¬ 
robe—actually flayed, by the hospitable gods I sw'ear it! Sir, he 
secured my spare doublet, ami had a pluck at my galligaskins—1 was 
enforced to beat a retreat before I was altogether unrigged. 'I'hat 
Border Knaye, his serying-man, had a pluck at me too, and usurped 
a scoi'lct cassock and steel cuirass belonging to the page of my body. 
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whom I was fain to leave behind me. In good time I received a 
letter from my Eight Honourable Cousin, showing me that he had 
written to you in my behalf, and sent to your charge two mails filled 
with wearing apparel—namely, my rich crimson silk doublet, slashed 
out and lined with cloth of gold, which 1 wore at the last revels, with 
baldric and trimmings to corresimnd—also two pair black silk slops, 
with lianging g-arters of carnation silk—also the flesh-coloured silken 
doublet, with the trimmings of fur, in which I danced the salvage 
man at the Gray’s-Inn mummery—.also-” 

“ Sir Knight,” said the Suh-I’iior, “I pray yon to sp.arc the farther 
inventory of your wardrobe. The monks of Saint Mary’s are no 
free hooting barons, and whatever part of vour vestments arrived at 
our house, have been this day faithfully brought hitlier, with the 
mails which contained them. 1 may presume from what has been 
said, ivs we have indeed been given to understand by the Earl of 
Northumbeiiand, that your desire is to remain for the present as 
unknown and as unnoticed, as may be comsistent with your high 
worth and di.stinction.” 

“ Alas, reverend father! ” replied the courtier, “ a blade when it is 
in the scabbard cannot give lustre, a diamond when it is in the c.askct 
cannot give liglit, and worth, when it is compelled l>y circum.stances 
to obscure itself, cannot draw observation — my retreat can only 
a'tract tlie admiration of tlio,so few to wiiom circumstances peimit 
its displaying itself.” 

“ 1 conceive now, my venerable father and lord,” said the Sub- 
I’rior, “ that your wisdom will assign such a course of conduct to this 
noble knight, as may be alike consistent with his safety, and with tlie 
weal of tlie community. Eor you wot well, tliat perilous strides have 
been made in these audacious days, to the destruction of all ecclesi¬ 
astical foundations, and that our holy community has been repeatedly 
menaced. Hitherto they have found no flaw in our raiment; but a 
party, friendly as well to the Queen of England, as to the heretical 
doctrines of the schisniatical church, or even to wor.se and wilder 
forms of heresy, prevails now at the court of our sovereign, who dare 
not yield to her sufieriug clergy the protection she would gladly 
extend to them.” 

“ Mv lord, and reverend sir,” said tlie kniglit, “ I will gladly relieve 
you of my presence, while ye canvass this matter at your freedom; 
and to sjicak truly, I aln desirous to sec in wliatcasc the chamberlain 
of my noble kinsman hath found ray wardrobe, and how he hath 
))acked the s.ame, and whether it has suftered from the journey— 
there are four suits of as pure ami elegant device as ever the fancy 
of a fair lady doated upon, every one having a* treble, .and appro¬ 
priate change of ribbon.s, trimmings, aud fringes, whicli, in case of 
„uced, may as it were renew each of tliem, and multiply the four into 
twelve. There is.also my sad-coloured riding suit, and three cut- 
work shirts with falling bauds—1 pray you, pardon me—I must needs 
see how matters stand with them without fartlicr dallying.” 

Thus speaking, lie left the room; and the Sub-Prior, looking after 
him significantly, added, “Where the treasure is will the heart be 
also.” 
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“ Saint Mary prcserre our wits!” said the Abbot, stunned with the 
knifflit’a abundance of words; “were man’s brains ever so stuffed 
witli silk and broadclotli, cut-work, and I wot not what besides! And 
what could move the Earl of Northumberland to assume for his 
bosom counsellor, in matters of depth and danger, such a feather¬ 
brained coxcomb as this ? ” 

“ Had he been other than what he is, venerable father,” said the 
Sub-Prior, “ he had been less fitted for the part of scape-goat, to 
whicli Ids Right Honourable Oousin had i)robably destined him from 
the commencement, in case, of their plot failing. I know something 
of this Piercie Shafton. The legitimacy of his mother’s descent from 
the Piercie family, the point on wliicli lie is most jealous, hath been , 
called in question. If Iiairbrained courage, and an outrageous spirit 
of gallantry, can make good Ids pretensions to the high lineage he 
claims, these q^ualities have n('ver been denied him. For the res(, 
he is one of the ruffling gallants of the time, like Rowland Yorke, 
Stukely,’ and others, who wear out their fortunes, and endanger 
their lives, in idle braveries, in order that they may be esteemed the 
only choice gallants of the time ; and afterwards endeavour to rei)air 
their estate, by engaging in the desperate i)lots and conspiracies 
which wiser heads have devised. To use one of his own conceited 
similitudes, such courageous fools resemble hawks, which the wiser 
consj)irator keejis hooded and blinded on his wrist until the quarry is 
on the wing, and who are then flown at them.” 

“ Saint Mary,” said the Abbot, “ he were an evil guest to introduce 
into our quiet household. Our young monks make bustle enough, 
and more than is beseeming God’s servants, about their outward 
attire already—this knight were, enough to turn their brains, from 
the Vestiariiis dmvn to the very scullion boy.” 

“ A worse evil might follow,” said the Sub-Prior: “ in tliese bad 
days, the patrimony of the church is bought and sold, forfeited .ami 
distrained, ns if it were the unhallowed soil appertaining to a secular. 
b.aron. 'I’liink what penalty awaits us, were we convicted of harbour¬ 
ing a rebel to her whom they call the Queen of England ! 'fherc 
would neither be wanting Scottish parasites to beg the lands of the 
foundation, nor an army from England to burn and harry the 
Ilalidome. The men of Seotlqnd were once Scotsmen, firm and 
united in their love of their country, and throwing every other cou- ■ 
sideration aside when the frontier was meitaeed - now thiw are— 
what shall I call them—the one part French, the other part English, 
considering their dear native country merely as a prize-fighting 
stage, tipon which foreigners arc welcome to decide their quarrels.” 

“ Benedicite ! ” ffeplied the Abbot, “ they are indeed slippery and 
evil times.” 

“ And therefore,” said P’ather Eustace, “ we must walk warily—^ 
we must not, for example, bring this man—this Sir Piercie Shafton,; 
to our house of Saint Mary’s.” 

“ But how then shall we dispose of him ? ” replied the Abbot; 

“ bethink thee that he is a sufferer for holy Church’s sake—that his 

>See Note G. Rowland Yorhe, and Stukelp. 
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natron, the Earl of Northumberland, hath been our friend, and that, 
Ijing so near us, he may work us weal or wo according as we deal 
mth his kinsman.” 

“ And, accordingly,” said the Sub-Prior, “ for these reasons, as 
well as for discharge of the great duty of Christian charity, I would 
[irotcct and relieve this man. Let him not go hack to Julian Avenel 
—that unconscieutious baron would not stick to plunder the exiled 
stranger—^Let him remain liero—the spot is secluded, and if the 
accommodation be beneath his quality, discovery will become the 
les.s likely. We will make such means for his convenience as we can 
devise.” 

“ Will he be persuaded, thinkest thou ? ” said the Abbot; “ I will 
leave my own travelling bed for liis repose, and send up a suitable 
easy-chair.” 

” With such easements,” .s.aid the Sul)-Prior, “ lie must not com- 
pl.ain; and then, if threatened by any sudden danger, he can soon 
come down to the sanctuary, wliere we will harbour him iii secret 
until means can be devised of dismi.ssing him in safety.” 

“ Were we not better,” said the Abbot, “ send him on to the court, 
and get rid of him at once ? ” 

“ Ay, but at the expense of our friends—this butterfly may fold his 
wings, and lie under cover in the cold air of Glendearg; but were he 
at Ilolyrood, he would, lid Ids life depend on it, expand his spangled 
drapery in the eyes of the queen and court—Rather than fail of dis¬ 
tinction, ho would sue for love to our griicious sovereign—the eyes 
of .all men would be upon him in the course of throe short days, and 
the international jteace of the two (aids of the i.sland end.angercd for 
a creature, who, like a silly moth, cannot abstain from fluttering 
round a light.” 

“ Thou liivst prevailed with me. Father Eustace,” said the Abbot, 
‘‘ and it will go hard but I improve on thy plan—I will send up in 
• secret, not only household stutf, but wine and wassell-bread. There 
is a young swankie here who shoots venison well. I will give him 
directions to see that the kidght lacks none.” 

“ Whatever accommodation he can have, which infers not a risk of 
discovery,” said the Sub-Prior, “ it is our duty to afford him.” 

“ Nay,” said the Abbot, “ we will do more, and will instantly 
despatcli a servant express to the keeper of our revestiary to send 
us such things as he may want, even this night. See it done, good 
father.” 

“ I will,” answered Father Eustace; “ but I hear the gull clamorous 
for some one to truss his points.* He will be fortunate if he lights 
on any one here who can do him the office of groom of the chamber.” 

“ I would he would appe.ar,” said the Abbot, •“ for here comes the 
Refectioner with the collation. By my faith, the ride hath given me 
a sharp appetite! ” 

> The points wore tlio strings of cord or ribbon (so because pointed with 

tnc-tiil like tliu laccs of wonicn’s stay.s), vvhioli attiiched the doublet to the hose. 
Tljcy were very numerous, and required assistance to tic them pi*opcrly, which 
was called ti'usiing. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ni Bcok for othei* aid—Spirits, they say, 

Flit round inviBiblc, as thick as luotes 
Dance in the sunbeam. If that spoil 
Or nccToinaiicer’e c-ui coinpcl them, 

They shall hold council with luc. 

Jamks Buff. 

Thb reader’s attention must be recalled to Halbert Glendiiining, 
who bad left the Tower of (>lendear<r immediately after bis quarrel 
with its new guest, Sir Piercie- Sliaftoii. As be walked with a rapid 
pace up the glen, Old Martin followed him, beseeching him to be less 
liastv. 

“ Halbert,” said the old man, “ yon will never live to have white 
hair, if you take fire thus at every spark of provocation.” 

“ And why should I wish it, old man,” said Halbert, “ if 1 am to be 
the butt that every fool may aim a sliaft of scorn .against? What 
avails it, old man, that you yourself move, sleep, and wake, eat thy 
niggard meal, and repose on thy hard pallet ? Why art thou so well 
pleased that the morning should call thee up to daily toil, and the 
evening again lay thee down a wearied-out wretch ? Were it not 
better sleep and wake no more, than to undergo this dull exchange 
of labour for insensibility and of insmisibility for labour ? ” 

“God help me,” answered Martin, “there may be truth in what 
thou sayest—but walk slower, for my obi limbs cannot keep pace 
with your young legs—walk slower and I will tell you why age, 
though unlovely, is yet endurable.” 

“ Speak on then,” said Halbert, slaekening his pace, “hut remem¬ 
ber we must seek venison to refresh the fatiguc.s of these holy men, 
who will this morning have achieved a journey of ten miles; and if 
we reach not the Brocksburn head, we arc scarce like to see an' 
antler.” 

“Then know, my good Halbert,” said Martin, “whom Hove as my 
own son, that I am satisfied to live till death calls ims heeau.se my 
Maker wills it. Ay, and although I spend what men call a hard life, 
pinched with cold in winter, and burnt with boat in summer, thougli 
I feed hard and sleep hard, and am held mean and despised, yet 1 
bethink me, that were 1 of no use on tlie face of tliis fair creation, 
God would withdraw me from it.” 

“ Thou poor old man,” saiil Halbert, “ and can such a vaiu conceit 
as this of thy fancied use, reconcile thee to a world where thou 
playest so poor a part ? ” 

“ My part was nearly as poor,” said Martin, “ my person nearly as 
much despised, the day that I saved my mistress and her child from 
perishing in the wilderness.’’ 

“Right, Martin,” answered Halbert, “there, ifideod, thou didst 
what might he a sufficient apology for a whole life of insignificance.” 

“ And do you account it for mithing. Halbert, that 1 should have 
the power of giving you a lesson of patience, and submission to the 
destinies of Rrovidehce ? Metlimks there is use for the grey hairs 
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on the old scalp, were it but to instruct the green head by precept 
and by example.” 

Halbert held down his face, and remained silent for a minute or 
two, and then resumed his discourse: “Martin, scest thou aught 
changed in me of late ? ” 

“ Surely,” said Martin. “ I have always known you hasty, wild, 
and inconsiderate, rude, and prompt to speak at the volley and with¬ 
out reflection ; but now, mothinks, your bearing, without losing its 
natural fire, has something in it of force and dignity which it had not 
before. It seems as if yon had fallen asleep a carle, and awakened 
a gentleman.” 

“ 'J’liou canst judge, tlien, of noble bearing ? ” said I lalbert. 

“ Surely,” answered Martin, “ in some sort 1 can; for I have 
travelled through court, and camp, and city, with my master Walter 
Avcnel, althoimh bo could do nothing for me in the long-run, but 
give me room mr two score of sheep on the hill; and surely even now, 
while I apeak with you, 1 feel sensible that my language is more re¬ 
fined than it is my wont to use, and that—though I know not the 
reason—the rude northern dialect, so familiar to my tongue, has 
given ))lace to a more town-bred speech.” 

“Ami this change in thyself and me, thou canst by no means 
.account for? ” said young Glendinning. 

“ Change! ” replied Martin, “ by our Lady it is not so much a 
change which I feel, as a recalling and renew'ing sentimeiita and 
expressions which 1 had some thirty years since, ere 'J’ihb and I set up 
our humble household. It is singular that your society should have 
this sort of influence over me, llalhert, and that I should never have 
experienced it ere now.” 

“ Thinke.st thou,” said llalhert, “ thou seest in me aught that can 
r.aise me from this base, low, despised state, into one where I m.\y 
rank with those proud men, who now dcs))ise ray clowni.sh poverty? ” 

Martin paused an instant, .and then answered, “ Doubtless you may, 
llalhert; as broken a ship has come to land. Heard ye never of 
Hiig-hie Dun, who left this llalidome some thirty-five years gone by ? 
A dehverly fellow was llughie—could read .and write like a priest, 
and could yield brand and buckler with the best of the riders. I 
mind him—tlie like of liini w.as_iiever seen in the llalidome of Saint 
Mary’s, and so was seen of the preferment that God sent him.” 

“ And what was* that ? ” said Halbert, bis eyes sparkling with 
eagerness. 

“ » otliing Ic.ss,” answered Martin, “ than body-servant to the Arcli- 
bisliop of Saint Andrews ! ” 

Halbert’s counten.ance fell.—“ A servant—and to a priest ? Was this 
all that knowledge and activity could raise him to?” 

M.artiii, in bis turn, looked with wistful surprise in the face of bis 
young friend. And to w'liat could fortune lead him fiirtlier?” an¬ 
swered be. “ The son of a kirk-feuar is not the stuft' that lords and 
knights are made of. Gourage and school craft cannot change churl’s 
blood into gentle blood, 1 trow. I have beard, forby, that llughie 
Dun left a good five hundred punds of Scots money to his only 
daughter, and that she married tlie Bailie of Pittenweem.” 
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At this tnoment, and while Halbert was embarrassed with devising 
a suitable answer, a deer bounded across their path. In an instant 
the cross-bow was at the youth’s shoulder, the bolt whistled, and the 
deer, after giving one bound upright, dropt dead on the CTCen sward. 

“ 'rhere lies the venison our dame wanted,” said Martin; “ who 
would have tliought of an out-lying stag being so low down the glen 
at this season ?—And it is a hart of grease too, in full season, and 
three inches of fat on the hriskct. Now this is all your luck. Halbert, 
that follows you go where you like. Were vou to put in for it, I 
would warrant you were made one of the Abbot’s yeom.an-prickers, 
and ride about in a purple doublet .'vs bold as the best.” 

“ 'rush, man,” answered Halbert, “ I will serve the Queen or no 
one. Take thou care to have down the venison to the Tower, since 
they expect it. I will on to the moss. I have two or three bird- 
bolts at my girdle, and it may be I sliall find wild-fowl.” 

He hastened his nace, and was soon out of sight. Martin paused 
for a moment, and looked after him. “ There goes the making of a 
right gallant stripling, an ambition have not the spoiling of him. 
Serve the Queen! said he. By my faith, and she h.ath worse ser¬ 
vants, from all that I e’er heard of him. And wherefore should he 
not keep a high head ? 'riiey that cttle to the top of tlie ladder will at 
least get up some rounds, 'riiey that mint' at a gown of gold will 
always get a sleeve of it. But come, sir (addressing the stag), you 
shall go to Glendearg on my two legs somewhat more slowly than 
you were frisking it even now on your own four nimble sh.anks. Nay, 
by my faith, if you be so heavy, I will content me with the host of you, 
and that’s the haunch and the nombles, and e’en heave up the re.s't on 
the old oak-tree yonder, and come hack for it with one of the yands.” * 
While Martin returned to Glendearg with the venison, ll.albert 
prosecuted his walk, breathing more easily since In; w.as free of his 
companion. “ 'Phe domestic of a proud and lazy priest—body-sejuire 
to the Archbisho]) of Saint Andrews,” he repeated to himself; “ .and 
this, with the privilege of allying his blood with the Bailie of Pitten- 
weem, is thought a preferment worth a brave man’s struggling for; 
—nay more, a i)referment which, if allowed, should crown the hopes 
—past, present, and to come—of the son of a Kirk-vassal! By Hea¬ 
ven, but that 1 find in me a reluctance to practise their acts of noc- 
arnal r.apine, I would rather take tiie jack and lance, and join with 
-he Border-riders.—Something I will do. Here, degraded and dis¬ 
honoured, I will not live the scorn of each whiffling stranger from 
the South, because, forsooth, he wears tinkling sjnirs on a tawny 
boot. This thing—this phantom—be it what it will—I will see it 
once more. Since I spoke with her, and touched her h.and, thoughts 
and feelings have dawned on me, of which my former life had not 
even dreamed; but shall I, who feel my father’s glen too narrow for 
my expanding spirit, brook to be bearded in it by tijis vain gewgaw 
of a courtier, and in the sight, too, of Mary Avenel? I will not 
stoop to it, by Heaven! ” 

As he spoke thus, he arrived in the sequestered glen of Corri-uan- 

1 Mint—aim at. 

* jrauc2f->hor8cs; more particularly horses of labour. 
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sliian, ast it vorgfed upon the Lour of noon. A few moments he re¬ 
mained lookinjf upon the fountain, and doubting in Ids own mind 
witli w'hat countenance the White Lady might receive him. She 
had not, indeed, expressly forbidden his again evoking lier; but yet 
(here was something like such a prohibition implied in the farewell, 
whicli recommended him to wait for anotlier guide. 

llalbert Glendinning did not long, however, allow himself to pause. 
Hardihood was the natural characteristic of his mind; and under the 
('xpansion and modification which his feelings had lately undergone, 
it load been augmented rather than diminished. He drew his .sword, 
tindid the buskin from his foot, bowed three limes with deliberation 
towards the fountain, and as often towards the tree, and repeated 
tlic same rhyme as formerly,— 

“ Thrice to the holly brake— 

Thrice to the well:— 

1 bid thee awake, 

Wliitc Maiti of Avcnel! 

Noon glettTvia on the lake— 

Noon glows on the fell— 

Wtiko thee. () wake, 

White Maid of Avencl! ” 

His eye w'as on the holly hush as he s])oke the last line; and it was 
not without an involuntary shuddering that lie saw the air betwixt 
his eye and tliat object become more dim, and condense, as it were, 
into the faint appearance of a form, through whicli, liowcver, so tliin 
and transparent was the first apiiearanee of the phantom, he could 
discern the onllinc of the hush, as through a veil of fine crape. 15ut 
gradually it darkened into a more substantial aiipearanee, and the 
White laidy stood before him with displeasure on her brow. She 
spoke, and her speech was still song, or ratlier mcasui'ed chant; but, 
as if now more familiar, it flowed occasionally in modulated blank- 
verse, and at other times in the lyrical measure which she had used 
at tlieir former meeting,— 

“ This is the dny when llie fairy kind 

Sit wco|ting alone for their hopeless lot. 

And the woud-maiden sighs to the sighing wind, 

And tlio niiT iiK'Jdoii wct'ps in lier crystal gr(*t: 

T'\tr this is the day that a deed was wrought, 

}fi which we have neither jiarf nor share. 

Tor the ehildrcii of cltiy was sjilvation Itought, 

But not the forms of sea or airl 
And over the morlal is most (arli'm, 

Wli(» mceteth our rare on the Friday morn,” 

“ Sifirit,” said Halbert Glendimiiiig boldly, “it is bootless to 
tlircaten one who holds liis life at no rate. 'I'hine anger can but 
slay; nor do I think tliy jiower extendeth, or thy will strctcheth, so 
far. The terrors whicli your race iiroiliicc ujion others are vain 
against me. My heart is hardened against fear, as by a sense of 
despair. If I am, as tby words infer, of a race more jieculiarly the 
care of Heaven tlnvn thine, it is niiiic to call, it must be thine to 
answer. 1 am the nobler being.” 

As he spoke, the figure looked upon him with a fierce and ireful 
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countenance, which, without losing the similitude of that which it 
usually exhibited, had a wilder and more exaggerated cast of features. 
The eyes seemed to contract and become more fiery, and slight con¬ 
vulsions passed over the face, as if it was about to be transformed 
into something hideous. The whole appearance resembled those 
faces which the imagination summons up when it is disturbed by 
laudanum, but which do not remain under the visionary’s command ; 
and, beautiful in their first appearance, become wild and grotesque 
ere we can arrest them. 

But when Halbert had concluded his bold speech, the White Lady 
stood before him with the same pale, fixed, and melancholy aspect, 
wliich she usually bore. He had expected the agitation which she 
exhibited would conclude in some frightful metamorphosis. Folding 
her arms on her bosom, the phantom replied,— 

** Pariuff youth I for thee it is well, 

Here calling me in haunted dell, 

That thy heart has not quail’d, 

Nor thy courage fail’d. 

And that thou couldstbrook 
The angry look 
Of Her of Avenel. 

Hid ouolimb shiver, 

Or an eyelid quiver. 

Thou wort lost for over. 

Though I am form’d from the other blue. 

And my blood is of tlio unfallen dew, 

And thou art franiod of mud and dust, 

*118 thine to epoak, reply 1 must.” 

“ I demand of thee, then,” said the youth, “by what charm it is 
that I am thus altered in mind and in wishes—that 1 think no longer 
of doer or dog, of bow or holt—that my soul spurns the bounds of 
this obscure glen—that my blood boils .at an insult from one by whoso 
stirrup I would some days since have run for a whole summer’s mom, 
contented and honoured by the notice of a single word ? Why do I 
now seek to mate me with princes, and knights, and nobles?—Am I 
the same who but yesterday, as it were, slumbered in contented ob¬ 
scurity, but who am to-day awakened to glory and ambition ?— 
Speak—tell me, if thou canst, the meaning of this ch.ange ?—Am I 
spell-bound ?—or have I till now been under the influence of a spell, 
that I feci as another being, yet am conscious, of remaining the 
same? Speak, and tell me, is it to thy influence that the cliangc is 
owing ?” 

The White Lady replied:— 

** A mightier wizard far than I 

Wields o’er the universe his power; 

Him owns the euglo in the 6ky» 

The turtle in the bower. 

Chani^eful in shape, yet mightiest still. 

He wields the heart of man at will, 

From ill to good, from good to ill, 

In cot and castle-towcr.” 

“ Speak not tlius darkly,” said the youth, colouring so deeply, that 
face, neck, and hands, were in a sanguine glow; “ make me sensible 
of thy purpose.” 
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The spirit answered,— 

Ask thy hoart, whoso secret cell 
Is hU’d wit]) Mary Avonel I 
Ask thy pride, why scorut'ul look. 

In Mary’s view it will not brook? 

Ask it, why thou sook’st to rise 
Ainong the mighty and the wise ?— 

Why then spnrn’st thy lowly lot?— 

Why thy pastimes aro forgot?— 

Wliy thou wouldst in bloody strife 
Mend thy luck or lose thy life ? 

Ask thy heart, and it shall tell. 

Sighing from its secret cell, 

'Tie for Mary Aveuel.” 

“ Tell me, then,” said Halbert, his cheek still deeply crimsoned, 
“ thou who hast said to me that which I dared not say to myself, 
by what means shall I urge my passion—^by what means make it 
known ?” 

The White Lady replied,— 

“ Do notask me; 

()u doubts like these thou canst not task me. 

Wc only SCO the passing show 
Of human passions’ ebb and flow'; 

And view the pageant's idle glance 
As mortals eye the northern dance. 

When thousand streattiors, flashing bright, 

Career it o’er the brow of night, 

And gazers mark their changeful gleams, 

But feel no inllueucc from tUeir beams.” 

“ Yet thine own fate,” replied Halbert, “ unle?s men greatly err, 
is linked with that of mortals ? ” ' “ 

The phantom answered,— 

By tics mysterious link’d, onr fated race 
Holds strange connection with the sons of men. 

The star that rose u})Ou the House of Avenel, 

When Norman Ulric Hrst assumed the name, 

That star, when culminating’ in its orbit, 

Bhot from its sphere a drop of diamond dew. 

And this bright font received it—and a Spirit 
Rose from the fountain, and her date of life 
Hath co'cxistcnco witli the IJouse of Avenel, 

And with the star that rules it.” 

“ Speak yet more plainly,” answered young Glendinning; “ of this 
I can understand nothing. Say, what hath forged thy wierded^ link 
of destiny w'itli the House of Avenel ? Say, especially, what fate now 
overhangs that house ? ” ’ 

The White Lady replied,— 

“ Look on my girdle—on this thread of gold— 

’Tfs fine as wob of lightest gossamer, 

And, but there is a spoil on’t, wmild not bind, 
light as tlioy aro, tlio folds of my thin robo. 

But when ’twas donu’d, it was a massive chain, 

Buch as might bind the champion of tho Jews, 


^ I rwrdetJ—fated. 
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Even when his locks were lonsrest—it hath dwindled. 

Hath miuish'd in its substniicu and its strength. 

As exink tl»o yreatncse of the riousc of Avenel. 

When this frail thread prives way, 1 to the elements 
Resigri) tho principlen of lifo they lent mo. 

Ask mo no more of this !'-tbc stars forbid it.” 

“Then caiist thou read the stars,” answered the youth, “and 
mayest tell me the fate of my passion, if tliou canst not aid it ? ” 

The White Lady again replied,— 

“ Dim burns the once bright star of Avenel, 

Dim as tho beacon when the morn is nigh. 

And the o’er-wcaried warder leaves the light-house i 
Tliere is an influence sorrowful and fearful, 

That dogs its downward course. Disastrous passion, 

Fierce hate and rivalry, are in the aspect 
That lowers upon its foriuno.” 

“ And rivalry ? ” repeated Glendinniiig; “ it is then as I feared!— 
But shall tlint English silkworm presume to heard me in my father’s 
house, and in the presence of Mary Avenel ?—Give me to meet him, 
spirit,—give me to do away the vain distinction of rank on wliich he 
refuses me the combat. Place us on equal terms, and gleam the 
stars with what aspect they will, the sword of my father shall control 
their influences.” 

She answered ns promptly as before,— 

“ Complain not of me. child of clay. 

If to thy harm I yield the way. 

Wo, who soar thy splicrc above, 

Know not aught of hate or love; 
is will or wisdom rules thy mood, 
gifts to evil turn, or gootl.” 

“ Give me to redeem my honour,” said Halbert Glendinning— 
“give me to retort on my proud rival the insults he has tlu'own on ' 
me, and let the rest fare as it will. If I cannot revenge my wrong, I 
shall sleep quiet, and know nought of my disgrace.” 

The phantom failed not to reply,— 

** Wlten Piercio 8haftt»n boasteth high, 

Let this token meet his oye. 

The sun is westcrii-g from the doll. 

Thy wish is granted—fare tUco wel^! ” 

As the White Lady spoke or chanted these last words, she undid 

im her locks a silver nodkin around which they were twisted, and 
gave it to Halbert Glendinning; then shaking her dishevelled hair 
till it fell like a veil, around her, the outlines of her form gradually 
became as diffuse as her flowing tresses, her countenance grew pale 
as the moon in her first quarter, her features became indistinguish¬ 
able, and she melted into the air. 

Habit inures us to wonders; but the youth did not find himself 
alone by the fountain without experiencing, though in a much less 
degree, the revulsion of spirits winch he had felt upon the phantom’s 
former disappearance. A doubt strongly pressed upon nis mind, 
whether it were safe to avail himself of the gifts of a spirit which did 
not even pretend to belong to the class of angels, .and might, for 
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aug-ht he knew, have a much worse lineage than that which she was 
pleased to avow. “ I will speak of it,” he said, “ to Edward, who is 
clerkly learned, and vrill tell me what I should do. And yet, no— 

Edward is scrimulous and wary_will prove the eft'ect of her gift 

on Sir I’iercie Shafton if he again braves me, and by the issue 1 will 
be myself a sufficient judge whetlier there is danger in resorting to 
her counsel. Home, then, home—and we shall soon learn whether 
that home shall longer hold me; for not again will I brook insult, 
with my father’s sword by my side, and Mary for the spectator of my 
disgrace.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

I give tlioo oightccnpence a-day, 

• And Diy bow ehalt Uioii boar, 

And over all the north country, 

1 make thee the chief rydore. 

And 1 thirteenpenco a-day, quoth the queen. 

By God and by niy fuye, 

Come fetch thy jmyment when thou wilt, 

No man shall say thee nay. 

William of Cloudtiflei/. 

'rilB manners of the age did not permit the inhabitants of Glcu- 
dearg to partake of the collation which was placed in the spence of 
that ancient tower, before the Lord Abbot and his attendants, and 
Sir Piorcie Shafton. Dame Glendinuing w-as excluded, both by 
inferiority of rank and by sex, for (though it was a rule often 
neglected) the Superior of Saint Mary’s was debarred from taking 
his meals in female society. To Mary Avenel the latter, and to 
Edward Glendinning the former, incapacity attached; hut it pleased 
his lordship to require their presence in the apartment, and to say 
sundry kind words to them uiion the ready and hospitable reception 
which they had afforded him. 

The smcdcing haunch now stood upon the table; a napkin, white 
as snow, was, with due reverence, tucked under the cliiii of the 
Abbot by the Refegtioner; and nought was wanting' to commence 
the repast, save the presence of Sir Piorcie Shafton, who at length 
appeared, glittering like the sun, in a carnation-velvet doublet, 
slashed and pufied out with cloth of silver, his hat of the newest 
block, surrounded by a hatband of goldsmith’s work, wliile around 
liis neck he wore a collar of gold, set with rubies and topazes so rich, 
that it vindicated his anxiety for the safety of his baggage from 
being founded upon his love of more finery. This gorgeous collar 
or chain, resershling those ■worn by tlie knights of the liighest 
orders of chivalry, fell down on his breast, and terminated in a 
medallion. 

“We waited for Sir Piorcie Shafton,” said the Abbot, hastily 
assuming his place in the great chair which the Kitchener advanced 
to the table with ready hand. 
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“ I pray your pardon, reverend father, and my good jord,” reph^ 
that pink of courtesy; “ I did but wait to cast my riding slough, 
and to transmew myself into some civil form meeter for this wor¬ 
shipful company.” 

“ I cannot but praise your gallantry. Sir Knight,” said the Abbot, 
“ and your prudence also, for choosing the fitting time to_ appear 
thus adorned. Certes, had that goodly chain been visible in some 
part of your late progress, there was risk that the lawful owner 
might have parted company therewith.” 

“ This chain, said your reverence ? ” answered Sir Piercic; “ surely 
it is but a toy, a trifle, a slight thing which shows but poorly with 
this doublet—marry, when I wear that of the murrey-coloured 
double-piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus, the gems, being 
relieved and set off by the darker and more grave ground of the 
stuff’, show like stars giving a lustre through dark clouds.” 

“ 1 nothing doubt it,” said the Abbot, “ but I pray you to sit down 
at the board.” 

But Sir Piercie had now got into his element, and was not easily 
interrupted. “ I own,” he continued, “ that slight as the toy is, it 
might perchance have had some captivation for Julian — Santa 
Maria! ” said he, interrupting himself; “ what was I about to say, 
and my fair and beauteous Protection, or shall I rather term her 
my Discretion, here in presence!—Indiscreet hath it been in your 
Affability, O most lovely Discretion, to suffer a stray word to nave 
broke out of the pen-fold of his mouth, that might overleap the fence 
of civility, and trespass on the manor of deconim.” 

“Marry!” said the Abbot, somewhat impatiently, “the greatest 
discretion that 1 can see in the matter is, to eat our victnius being 
hot. Father Eustace, say the Benedicite, and cut up the haunch.” 

The Sub-Prior readily obeyed the first part of the Abbot’s in¬ 
junction, but paused upon the second. “ It is Friday, most reverend,” 
he said in Latin, desirous that the liint should escape, if possible, the 
ears of the stranger. 

“We are travellers,” said the Abbot, in reply, “and viaioribm 
lipium est —^You know the canon—a traveller must eat what food 
his hard fate sets before him. I grant you all a dispensation to eat 
flesh this day, conditionally that you, brethren, say the Coufitcor at 
curfew time, that the knight give alms to his ahiVty, and that all and 
each of you fast from flesh on such day within the next month that 
shall seem most convenient; wherefore fall to and eat your food with 
cheerful countenances, and you, Father Rcfectioner, da mixtus." 

While the Abbot vyas thus stating the conditions on which his 
indulgence was granted, he had already lialf finished a slice of the 
noble haunch, and now washed it down with a flagon of rhenish, 
modestlv tempered with water. 

“Well is it said,” he observed,as he required from’thcBefectioner 
another slice, “ that virtue is its own reward ; for though this is but 
humble fare, and hastily prepared, and eaten in a poor chamber, I do 
not remember me of having had' such an appetite since I was a 
simple brother in the Abbey of Dundrennan, and was wont to labour 
in the garden from morning until nones, when our Abbot struck the 
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Cyrnhatum. Then would I enter keen with hunger, parched with 
tliirst (da mihi vinum quaso, et merum sit), and partake with 
appetite of whatever was set before us, according to our rule; feast 
or fast-day, caritas or penitentia, was the same to me. I had no 
stomach complaints then, which now crave both the aid of wine and 
choice cookery, to render my food acceptable to my palate, and easy 
of digestion.” 

“ It may be, holy father,” said the Sub-Prior, “ an occasional ride 
to the extremity of Saint Mary’s_ patrimony may have the same 
happy effect on your health as the air of the garden at Dundrennau.” 

“ rcrchance, with our patroness’s blessing, such progresses may 
•advantage us,” said the Abbot; “ having an especial eye that our veni¬ 
son is carefully killed by some woodsman that is master of his craft.” 

“ If the Lord Abbot will permit me,” said the Kitchener, “ I think 
the best way to assure his lordship on that important point, would be 
to retain as a yeoman-pricker, or deputy-ranger, the eldest son of 
this good woman, Dame Glendintiing, who is here to wait upon us. 
I should know by mine office what belongs to killing of game, and I 
can safely pronounce, that never saw I, or any other cnquimrius, a 
bolt so justly shot. It has cloven the very heart of the buck.” 

“What speak you to us of one good shot, father?" said Sir 
Piereie; “ I would advise you that such no more maketh a shooter, 
•than doth one swallow make a summer. I have seen this springald 
of whom you .speak, and if his hand Citn send forth his shafts as bmdly 
as his tongue doth utter presumptuous speeches, I will own him as 
good an archer as Robin Ilood.” 

“ Marry,” said the Abbot, “ and it is fitting wo know the truth of 
this matter from the dame herself; for ill advised were we to give 
way to any rashness in this matter, whereby the bounties which 
Heaven and our patroness provide might be unskilfully mangled, and 
t'endered unfit for worthy men’s use. Stand forth, therefore, Dame 
Olendinning, and tell to us, as thy liege lord and spiritual Superior, 
using plainness and truth, without citlier fear or favour, as being a 
matter wherein we are deeply interested, Doth this sou of thine use 
his bow as well as the Father Kitchener avers to us? ” 

“ 8o nloase your noble fatherhood,” answered Dame Glendinning, 
►with a deep curtsy, “ I should know somewhat of archery to my cost, 
seeing my husband—G>od assoilzie him !—was slain in the field of 
Pinkie with an arrow-shot, while he was fighting under the Kirk’s 
banner, as became a liege vassal of the llalidome. He was a valiant 
man, jilease your reverence, and an honest; and saving that he loved 
a bit of venison, and shifted for his living at a time as Border-men 
will sometimes do, I wot not of sin that he did. And yet, though I 
have paid for mass after mass to the matter of a forty shilling, besides 
a quarter of wheat and four firlots of rye, I can have no assurance yet 
that he has been delivered from purgatory.” 
i “Dame,” said the Lord Abbot, “this shall be looked into heed- 
fully; and since thy hmsband fell, as thou sayest, in the Kirk’s quarrel, 
“.nd under her banner, rely upon it that we will have him out of pur- 
;atory forthwith—that is, always provided he be there. But it is not 
if thy husband whom we now devise to speak, but of thy son; not of 
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a shot Scotsman, but of a shot deer. Whercfore l say, answer me to 
the point, Is thy son a practised archer, ay or no ? ” 

“Alack! my reverend lord,” rejjlied the widow, “and my croft 
would he better tilled if I could answer your reverence that he is 
not. Practised archer!—marry, holy sir, I would he would pr.actisc 
something' else—cross-bow and lon{r-bow, hand gun and hackbut, 
falconet and sak(!r, he can shoot with them all. And if it would 
please this right honourable gentleman, our guest, to hold out his 
hat at the distance of a hundred yards, our Halbert shall send shaft, 
bolt, or bullet through it (so that right honourable gentleman swerve 
not, but hold out steady), and 1 will forfeit a quarter of barley if he 
touch but a knot of his ribands. I have seen our old Martin do as 
much, and so has our right reverend the Sub-Prior, if he be pleased 
to remember it.” 

“ I am not like to forget it, dame,” said Father Kustace; “ for 1 
knew not which most to admire, the composure of the young marks- 
nmn, or the steadiness of the ohl mark. Yet I presume not to advise 
Sir Piercie Shafton to subject his valuable beaver, and yet more 
valuable person, to such a risk, unless it should be his own speeial 
pleasure.” 

“Be assured it is not,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, something hastily; 
“ be well assured, holy father, that it is not. I dispute not the lad’s 
qu.ahties, for which your reverence vouches. But bows are hut wood, - 
strings arc but fla.x, or the silk-worm’s excrement at best; archers 
are but men, fingers may slip, eyes may dazzle, the blindest may hit 
the butt, the best marker may shoot a how’s length beside, 'rhere- 
fore will we try no jierilous experiments.” 

“Be that as you will, Sir Piercie,” said the Abbot; “ meantime we 
will name this youth bow-hearer in the forest granted to us by good 
King- David, that the chase might recreate our wearied spirits, the 
flesh of the deer improve our poor commons, and the hides cover the, 
books of our library; thus tending at once to the sustenance of body 
and soul.” 

“Kneel down, woman, kneel down,” said the Refeetioner and the 
Kitchener, with one voice, to Dame Glendinuing, “ and kiss his lord¬ 
ship’s baud for the grace which he has granted to thy son.” 

They then, os if they had been chanting the service and the 
resiionses, set ott' in a sort of duetto, enumerating the advan(ag(;s 
of the situation. 

“ A green gown and a jiair of leathern galligaskins every Pente¬ 
cost.” said the Kitchener. 

“Four marks by the year at Candlemas,” answered the Befee- 
tioner. 

“ An hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of the double strike, and single 
ale at pleasure, as he shall agree with the Cellarer-” 

“Wlio is a reasonable man,” said the Abbot, “‘find will encourage* 
an active servant of the convent.” 

“A mess of broth and a dole of mutton or beef, at the Kitchener’s, 
on each high holiday,” resumed the Kitchener. 

“The ping of two cows and a palfrey on our Lady’s meadow,” 
answered his brother officer. 
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'* An ox-hido to make buskins of yearly, because of the brambles,” 
echoed the Kitchener. 

“ And various other perquisites, qncB nunc praeserihere longum," 
said the Abbot, summing, with his own lordly voice, the advantages 
attached to the office of conventual bow-bearer. 

Dame Glendinning was all this while on her knees, her head 
mechanically turning fi-ora the one church-officer to the other, which, 
as they stood one on each side of her, had much the appearance of a 
figure moved by clock-work, and so soon as they were silent, most 
devoutly did she ki.ss the munificent hand of the Abbot. Conscious, 
however, of Halbert’s iutnictability in some points, she could not 
hell) qualifyinjf her grateful and reiterated thanks for the Abbot’s 
^bountiful j)rotfer, with a hope that Halbert would see his wisdom, and 
accept of it. 

“ How,” said the Abbot, bending his brows, “ accept of it?—Woman, 
is thy son in his right wits? ” 

Ulspeth, stunned by the tone in which this question was asked, was 
altogether unable to reply to it. Indeed, any answer she might have 
made cmild hardly have ueen heard, as it pleased the two office-bearers 
of the Abbot’s table .again to rceommenee their alternate dialogue. 

“ Uel’usc! ” said the Kitchener. 

*■ Refuse ! ” answered the Refcctioncr, echoing the other’s word in 
a tone of still louder astonishment. 

” Refuse four marks by the year ! ” said the one. 

“Ale and beer—broth and mutton—cow’s-grass and palfrey’s !” 
shouted the Kitchener. 

“Gown and galligaskins! ” responded the Refectioner. 

“A moment’s patience, my brethren,” answered the Sub-Prior, 
“ and let us not be thus astonished before cause is alforded of our 
ainazement. This good dame boat knoweth the tcmiier and spirit 
('filer son—this much I can say, that it lieth not towards letters or 
learning, of which I Inive in vain endeavoured to instil into him some 
tincture. Nevertheless, he is a youth of no common spirit, but much 
like tliose (in my weak judgment) whom God niiaes up among a 
pwiple when he meaneth that their deliverance shall be wrought out 
with strength of hand and valour of heart. Such men we have seen 
marked by a waywardne.ss, and even an obstinacy of character, w hich 
h.atli aiijieared intractability and stupidity to those among whom they 
walked and were convft-sant, until the very o|)portunity hath arrived 
,in which it was the will of Providence that they should be the fitting 
instrument of great things.” 

“ Now, in good time hast thou spoken, Father Eustace,” said the 
Ahbot: “and we will see this swaukie before we decide upon the 
means of employing him.—How s.ay you. Sir Piercie Shafton, is it 
not the court fashion to suit the man to the office, and not the office 
&o the man?” , 

* “ So please your reverence and lordship,” answered the Northum- 
hrian knight, “ I do partly, that is, in some sort, subscribe to what 
your wisdom hath delivered, Neverthelc.sa, under reverence of the 
Sub-Pi-ior, we do not look for gallant le.aders and national deliverers 
in the hovels of the mean common people. Credit me, that if there 
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be some flashes of martial spirit about this young person, which I am 
not called upon to dispute (though I have seldom seen that presump, 
tion and arrogance were made good upon the upshot by deed and 
action), yet stSl these will prove insufficient to distinguish him, save 
in his own limited and lowly sphere—even as the glowworm, which 
makes a goodly show among the grass of the field, would be of little 
avail if deposited in a beacon-grate.” 

“ Now, in good time,” said the Sub-Prior, “ and here comes the 
young huntsman to speak for himself;” for, being placed opposite to 
the window, he could observe Hsdbcrt as he ascended the little mound 
on which the tower was situated. 

“Summon him to our presence,” said the Lord Abbot; and with- 
an obedient start the two attendant monks went off with emulous 
alertness. Dame Glendinning sprung away at the same moment, 
partly to gain an instant to recommend obedience to her son, partly 
to prevail with him to change his apparel before coming in presence 
of the Abbot. But the Kitchener and Kefectioner, both speaking at 
once, had already seized each an arm, and were leading lialbert in 
triumph into the apartment, so that she could only ejaculate, “ llis 
will be done; but an he had but had on him his Sunday’s hose! ” 

Limited and humble as this desire was, the fates did not grant it, 
for 1-lalbert Glendinning was hurried into the presence of the Lord 
Abbot and his party without a word of explanation, and without a 
moment’s time being allowed to assume his holiday hose, which, in 
the language of the time, implied both breeches and stockings. 

Yet tliough thus suddenly presented amid the centre of all eyes, 
there was something in Halbert’s appearance which commanded a 
certain degree of respect from the company into which he was so 
unceremoniously intruded, and the greater part of whom were dis¬ 
posed to consider him with hauteur, if not with absolute contempt. 
But his appearance and reception we must devote to another chapter, 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Now choose thee, galhint, botwixt wealtli and honour 
Tlicrc lies the pelf, in sum to bear tlice thi^ough 
The dance of youth, and tlie turmoil of manhood, 

Yet leave enough for age’s chimney-corner; < 

But an thou gmsp to it. farewell ambition, 

Karewell each hope of bettering thy condition. 

And raising thy low rank above the churls 
That till the earth for bread. 

Old Flap, 

It is necessary to dwell for some brief space .on the appearancci 
and demeanour of young Glendinning, ere we proceed to describe^ 
bis interview with’the Abbot of Saint Mary’s, at this momentous 
crisis of his life. 

Halbert was now about nineteen years old, tall and active rather 
than strong, yet of that hardy conformation of limb and sinew, which 
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promises great strength when the growth shall be complete, and the 
system confirmed. He was perfectly well made, and like most men 
who have that advantage, possessed a grace and natural ease of man¬ 
ner and carriage, which prevented his height from being the dis¬ 
tinguished part of his external appearance. It was not until you 
had compared his stature with that of those amongst or near to 
whom he stood, that you became sensiWe that the young Glendin- 
ning was upwards of six feet high. In the combination of unusual 
height with perfect symmetry, ease, and grace of carriage, the young 
heir of Glendearg, notwithstanding his rustic birth and education, had 
greatly the advantage even of Sir Piercie Shafton himself, whose 
stature was lower, and his limbs, though there was no particular 
point to object to, were on the whole less exactly proportioned. On 
the other hand. Sir Piercie’s very handsome countenance afforded 
liim as decided an advantage over the Scotsman, as regularity of 
features and brilliance of complexion could give over traits which 
were rather strongly marked tiian beautiful, and upon whose com¬ 
plexion the “ skyey influences,” to which he was constantly exposed, 
liad blended the red and white into the purely nut-brown hue, which 
coloured alike cheeks, neck, and forehead, and blushed only in a 
darker glow upon the former.—Halbert’s eyes supplied a marked 
and distinguished part of his physiognomy. They were large and 
of a hazel colour, and'sparklcd in momenta of animation with such 
uncommon brilliancy, that it seemed as if they actually emitted light. 
Nature had closely curled the locks of dark-brown hair, which relieved 
and set off the features, such as we have described them, displaying 
a bold and animated disposition, much more than might have been 
expected from his situation, or from liis previous manners, which 
hitherto had seemed bashful, homely, and awkward. 

Halbert’s dress was certairily not of that description which sets oft' 
, to the best advantage a presence of itself prepossessing. His jerkin 
and hose were of coarse rustic cloth, and his cap of the same. A belt 
round his waist served at once to sustain the broadsword which we 
have already mentioned, and to hold five or six arrows and bird- 
bolts, which were stuck into it on the right side, along with a large 
knife hilted with buck-horn, or, as it was then called, a dudgeon- 
dagger. To complete his dress, we must notice his loose buskins of 
deer’s-liide, formed so ns to.draw up on the leg as high .as the knee, 
or at pleasure to be tlirust down lower than the calves. These were 
generally used at the period by such as either had their principal 
ocenpation, or their chief pleasure, in silvan sports, as they served to 
protect the legs against the rough and tangled thickets into which 
the pursuit of game frequently led them.—And these trifling p.arti- 
culars complete his external appearance. 

It is not so easy to do justice to the manner in which young Gjen- 
dinning’s soul spoke through his eyes when ushered so suddenly into 
the company of Arose whom his earliest education had taught him to 
treat with awe and reverence. The degree of embarr.assment, which 
his demeanour evinced, had nothing in it either meanly servile, or 
utterly disconcerted. It was no more than became a generous and 
ingenuous youth of a bold spirit, but totally inexperienced, who 
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slioulil for the first time be called upon to think and act for himself 
in such society, and under such disadvantageous circumstances. 
There was not in his carriage a grain either of forwardness or of 
timidity, which a friend could have wished away. 

He kneeled and kissed the Abbot’s hand, then rose, and retiring 
two paces, bowed respectfully to the circle around, smiling gently as 
he received an encouraging nod from the Sub-Prior, to whom alone 
he was personally known, and blushing as he encountered the anxious 
look of Mary Avcnel, who beheld with painful interest the sort of 
ordeal to which her foster-brother was about to be subjected. Re¬ 
covering from the transient flurry of spirits into wliich tlic encounter 
of her glance had thrown him, he stood composedly awaiting till the 
Abbot should express his jdeasure. 

The ingenuous exprc.ssion of countenance, noble form, and grace¬ 
ful attitude of the young man, failed not to prepossess in liis favour 
the churchmen in whose presence lie stood. The Abbot looked 
round, and exchanged a gracious and ap|iroving glance with his 
counsellor Father Eustace, although probably the appointment of a 
ranger, or bow-bearer, was one in wliich he might have been dis¬ 
posed to ]>rocecd without the Sub-Prior’s advice, were it but to show 
his own free agency- But the good mien of the young man now in 
nomination was siich, that he rather hastened to exchange con¬ 
gratulation on meeting with so proper a subject of promotion, than 
to indulge any other feeling. Father Eustace enjoyed the pleasure 
which a well-constituted mind derives from seeing a henefit light on 
a deserving object; for as be had not seen Halbert since circum¬ 
stances had made so material a change in his manner and feelings, 
he scarce doubted that the jiroferred appointment would, liotwith- 
standiug his mother’s uncertainty, suit the disposition of a youth who 
had apjiearcd devoted to woodland sports, and a foe alike to seden¬ 
tary or settledrtccnpation of any kind. The Refectioner and Kitch-, 
encr were so well pleased with Halbert’s prepossessing appearance, 
that they seemed to think that the salary, emoluments, and per¬ 
quisites, the dole, the grazing, the gown, and the gidligaskins, could 
scarce be better bestowed than on the active and graceful figm-c be¬ 
fore them. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, whether from being more deeply engaged in 
his own cogitations, or that the sybject was unworthy of his notice, 
did not seem to partake of the general feeling uf aiiprobation excited 
by the young man’s presence. He sate with his eyes half shut, and 
his arms folded, appearing to be wrapped in contemplations of a 
nature deeper than those arising out of the scene before him. But, 
notwithstanding his_ .seeming abstraction and absence of mind, there 
was a flnUer of vanity in Sir Piercie’s very handsome countenance, 
an occasional change of posture from one striking attitude (or what 
he conceived to be such) to another, and an occasional stolen glance 
at the female jiart of the company, to spy how faF lie succeeded i-/ 
riveting their attention, which gave a marked advantage, in coi 
prison, to the less regular and more harsh features of Halbert Gle, 
dinning, with their composed, manly, and deliberate expression i 
mental fortitude. > 
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Of tlie females belonging to the family of Glendenrg, the Miller’s 
(laughter alone hod her mind sufBcientlj at leisure to aclmire, from 
time to time, the graceful attitudes of Sir Piercie Shaftou; for both 
Mary Avenel and Dame Glendinning were waiting in anxiety and 
apprehension the answer which Halbert was to return to the Abbot’s 
proposal, and fearfully anticipating the consequences of his probable 
refusal. The conduct of his brother Edward, for a lad constitution¬ 
ally shy, respectful, and ereii timid, was at once affectionate and 
nolde. This younger son of Dame Blspeth had stood unnoticed in a 
corner, after the Abbot, at the request of the Sub-Prior, had hon¬ 
oured him with some passing notice, and asked him a few common¬ 
place questions about liis progress in Donatus, and in the Promptv- 
orium Farvulorum, without waiting for the answers. From his 
corner he now glided round to his brother’s side, and keeping a little 
behind him, slid his right hand into the huntsman’s left, and by a 
gentle pressure, whicli Halbert instantly and ardently returned, 
cxj)rc3sed at once his iuterest in his situation, and his resolution to 
share his fate. 

The group was thus arranged, when, after the pause of two or 
three minutes, which he employed in .slowly sipping his cup of wine, 
in order that he might enter on his proposal with due and deliberate 
dignify, the Abbot at length expressed himself thus 

“ My son—we your lawful Superior, and the Abbot, under God’s 
favour, of the community of Saint Mary’s, have heard of your mani¬ 
fold good gifts — a-hera—esiiecially touching woodcraft—and the 
huntsman-like fashion in which you strike your game, truly and as a 
yeom.an 'should, not abusing Heaven’s good benefits by spoiling the 
ilesh, as is too often seen m careless raiigers—a-hem.” He made 
here a pause, but observing that Glendinning only replied to his 
compliment by a bow, he proceeded,—“ My son, we commend your 
modesty; nevertheless, we will that thou sfiouldst speak freely to us 
touching that which we have premeditated for thine advancement, 
meaning to confer on thee the offiirn of bow-bearer and ranger, ns 
well over the chases and forests wherein our house hath privilege by 
the gifts of pious kings and nobles, whose souls now enjoy the fruits 
of their bounties to the church, as to those which belong to us in 
exclusive right of property and perpetuity. Thy knee, my sou—that 
we may, with our owm hand, and diihout loss of time, induct thee 
into office.” * 

“ Kneel down,” said the Kitchener on the one side; and “ Kneel 
down,” said the Refectioner on the other. 

But Halbert Glendinning remained standing. 

“Were it to show gratitude and good-will foi^your reverend lord- 
ship’s noble offer, I could not,” he said, “ kneel low enough, or remain 
long enough kneeling. But I may not kneel to take investiture of 
your noble gift, tm lord Abbot, being a man determined to seek my 
fortune otherwise.’’ 

“How is that, sir?” said the Abbot, knitting Ids brows; “do I 
hear you speak aright ? and do you, a born vas^ of the Halidome, 
at the moment when I am destining to you such a noble expression 
of my good-will, propose exchanging my service for that of any other? ” 

I 
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“ My lord,” said Halbert Glendiiniing, “ it grieves me to think you 
hold me capable of undervaluing your gracious offer, or of excliang- 
ing your service for another. But your noble proffer dotli but 
hasten the execution of a determination which I have long since 
formed.” 

“Ay, niy son,” said the Abbot, “is it indeed so?—right early have 
you learned to form resolutions without consulting those on whom 
you naturally depend. But what may it be, this sagacious resolution, 
if I may so far pray you ? ” 

“To yield up to my brother and mother,” answered Halbert, 
“mine interest in the fief of Glendearg, lately possessed by my 
father, Simon Glendhining: and having prayed your lordship to be , 
the same kind and generous master to them, that your predecessors, 
the venerable Abbots of Saint Mary’s, have been to my fathers in 
time past; for myself, I am determined to seek my fortune where 1 
may beat find it.” 

Dame Glendinning here ventured, imboldened by maternal anxiety, 
to break silence with an exclamation of “ O my son! ” Edwyird, cling¬ 
ing to his brother’s side, half spoke, half whispered, a similar ejacu¬ 
lation, of “ Brother! brother ! ” 

The Sub-Prior took up the matter in atone of grave reprehension, 
which, as he conceived, the interest he had always taken in the family 
of Glendearg required at his hand. 

“ Wilful young man,” he said, “ what folly can urge thee to push 
back the hand that is stretched out to aid thee ? What visionary aim 
hast thou before thee, that can compensate for the decent and suffi¬ 
cient independence which thou art now rejecting with scorn?” 

“Four marks by the year, duly and truly,” said the Kitchener. 

“Cow’s grass, doublet, and galligaskins,” responded the llofcc- 
tioner. 

“Peace, my brethren,” said the Sub-Prior; “and may it please 
your lordship, venerable father, upon my petition, to allow this head-' 
strong youth a day for consideration, and it shall bo my part so to 
indoctrinate him, ns to convince him what is due on this occasion to 
your lordship, and to his family, and to himself.” 

“Your kindness, reverend father,” said the youth, “craves my 
dearest thanks—it is the continuance of a long train of benevolence 
towards me, for which I give you my gratitude, for I have nothing ‘ 
else to offer. It is my mishap, not your fault, that your iiilentioiis 
have been frustrated. But my present resolution is fixed and unal¬ 
terable. I cannot accept the generous oft'er of the Lord Abbot; my 
fate calls me elsewhere, to scenes where 1 shall end it or mend it.” 

“ By our Lady,” said the Abbot, “ I think the youth be mad indeed 
—or that you. Sir Piercie, judged of him most truly, when you pro¬ 
phesied that he would prove unfit for the promotion we designed him 
—it may be you knew something of this wayward humour before?” ■ 

“ By the mass, not I,” answered Sir Piercie Shafton, with his 
usual indifference. “ I but .judged of him by his birth and breeding; 
for seldom doth a good hawk come out of a kite’s egg.” 

“ Thott_ art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot,’" replied Halbert 
GleiidinBing, without a moment’s hesitation. 
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“ This in our presence, and to a man of worship? ” said the Abbot, 
the blood rushing to his face. 

“ Yes, my lor^” answered the youth; “ even in your presence I 
return to this gay man’s face, the causeless dishonour which he has 
flung on my name. My brave father, who fell in the cause of his 
country, demands that justice at the hands of his son 1 ” 

“ Unmannered boy! said the Abbot. 

“Najr, my good lord,” said the knight, “praying pardon for the 
coarse interruption, let me entreat you not to be wroth with this 
rustic.al. Credit me, the north wind shall as soon puff one of your 
rocks from its basis, as aught which I hold so slight and inconsiderate 
as the churlish speech of an untaught churl, shall move the spleen of 
Piercic Shafton.” 

“Proud as you are. Sir Knight,” said Halbert, “in your imagined 
superiority, be not too confident that you cannot be moved.” 

“ Faith, by nothing that thou canst urg’e,” said Sir Piercie. 

“ Knowest thou then this token ? ” said young Glendiuning, oiTer- 
ing to him the silver bodkin which he had received from tlie White 
Lady. 

Never was such an instant change, from the most contemptuous 
serenity, to the most furious state o^assion, as that which Sir Piercic 
Shafton exhibited. It was the difference between a cannon lying 
quiet in its embrasure, and the same gun when touched by tlie lin¬ 
stock. He started up, every limb quivering with rage, and his 
features so inflamed and agitated by passion, that he more resembled 
a demoniac than a man under the regulation of reason. He clenched 
both his Tists, and thrusting them forward, offered them furiously at 
the face of Glcndinning, who was even himself startled .it the frantic 
state of excitation which his action had occasioned. The next moment 
lie withdrew them, struck his open palm against his own forehead, 
and rushed out of the room in a state of indescribable agitation. The 
whole matter had been so sudden, that no person present had time to 
iuterfere. 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had left the apartment, there was a 
moment’s pause of astonishment; and then a general demand that 
Halbert Glendinning should instantly explain by what means he had 
jiroduced such a violent change in, the deportment of the English 
cavalier. , 

“ I did nought to him,” answered Halbert Glendinning, “ but what 
you all saw—am I to answer for his fantastic freaks of humour ? ” 

“ Boy,” said the Abbot, in his most autlioritative manner, “ these 
subterfuges shall not avail thee. This is not a man to be driven from 
his temperament without some sufficient cause. That cause was given 
by thee, and must have been known to thee. I command thee, ns 
thou wilt save thyself from worse measure, to explain to me by what 
means thou hast moved our friend thus. We mioose not that our 
vassals shall drive our guests mad in our very jiresenco, and we 
remain ignorant of the means whereby that purpose is effected.” 

“ So may it please your reverence, 1 did but snow him this token,” 
said Halbert Glendinning, delivering it nt the same time to the 
Abbot, who looked at it with much attention, and then, shaking his 
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head, gravely delivered it to the Sub-Prior, without speaking a 
word. 

Father Eustace looked at the mysterious token with some atten¬ 
tion ; and then addressing Halbert in a stern and severe voiae, said, 
“Young man, if thou would’st not have us suspect thee of some 
strange double-dealing in this matter, let us instantly know whence 
thouhadst this token, and how it possesses an influence on Sir 
Piercie Shafton ? ”—It would have been extremely diflicult for 
Halbert, thus hard pressed, to have either evaded or answered so 
puzzling a question. To have avowed the truth might, in those 
times, have occasioned his being burnt at a stake, althougfh, in ours, 
his confession would have only gained for him the credit of a liar 
beyond all rational credibility. He was fortunately relieved by the 
return of Sir Piercie Sliafton liimself, whose ear caugnt, as he entered, 
the sound of the Sub-Prior’s question. 

Without waiting until Halbert Glendinning replied, he came for¬ 
ward, whispering to him as he passed, “Be secret—thou shalt have 
the satisfaction thou hast dared to seek for.” 

When he returned to his place, there were still marks of discom¬ 
posure on his brow; but, becoming apparently collected and c.alm, be 
looked around him, and apologisedfor the indecorum of which he had 
been guilty, which he ascribed to sudden and severe indisposition. 
All were silent, and looked on each other with some surprise. 

The Lord Abbot gave orders for all to retire from the apartment, 
save himself, Sir Piercie Shafton, and the Sub-Prior. “ And have 
an eye,” he added, “ on that bold youth, that he escape not; for if be 
hath practised by charm, or otherwise, on the health of onr worship¬ 
ful guest, I swear by the alb and mitre which I wear, that his punisli- 
ment shall be most exemplary.” 

“ My lord and venerable father,” said Halbert, bowing respectfully, 
“fear not but that I wilt abide my doom. I think you will best learn, 
from the worshipful knight himself, what is the cause of his distem- 
perature, and how slight ray share in it has been.” 

“ Be assured,” said the knin-bt, without looking up, however, while 
he spoke, “ I will satisfy the Lord Abbot.” 

With these words the coippnny retired, and with them young Glen¬ 
dinning. 

When the Abbot, the Sub-Prior, and the English knight were left 
alone, Father Eustace, contrary to his custom, could not heli) speak¬ 
ing the first. “Expound unto us, noble sir,” he said, “by what 
mysterious means the production of this simple toy could so far move 
your spirit, and overcome your patience, after you bad shown your¬ 
self proof to all the provocation offered by this self-sufficient and 
singular youth ? ” 

The knight took the silver bodkin from the good fiither's hand, 
looked at it with great composure, and, having exumined it all over, 
returned it to the Sub-Prior, saying at the same time, “ In truth, 
venerable father, 1 cannot'but marvel, that the wisdom implied alike 
in your silver hairs, and in your eminent rank, should, like a babbling 
hound (excuse the similitude,) open thus loudly on a false scent. 1 
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Tvere indeed, more slight to be moved than the leaves of the aspen- 
tree, whicli wag at the least breath of heaven, could I be touched by 
such a tritte as this, which in no way conceras me more than if the 
same quantity of silver were stricken into so many groats. Truth 

is, tliat from my youth upward, I have been subjected to such a 
malady as you saw me visited with even now—a cruel and searching 

jj. -tin, which goeth through nerve and bone, even as a good brand in 
the hands of a brave soldier sheers througli limb ana sinew—but it 
passes away speedily, as you yourselves may judge.” 

“ Still,” said the Sub-Prior, “ this will not account for the youth 
offering to you this piece of silver, as a token by which you were to 
understand something, and, as we must needs conjecture, something 
disagi'eeable.” 

“Your reverence is to conjecture what you will,” .said Sir Piercie; 
“but I cannot pretend to lay your judgment on the right scent when 
1 see it at fault. 1 hope 1 am not liable to be called upon to account 
for the foolish actions of a malapert boy ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” said the Sub-Prior, “ we shall prosecute no inquiry 
which is disagreeable to our guest. Nevertheless,” said he, looking 
to his Superior, “ this chance may, in some sort, alter the plan your 
lordship had formed for your worshipful guest’s residence ror a brief 
term in this tower, as a place alike of secrecy and of security; both 
t)f which, in the terms which we now stand on with Enghmd, are 
circumstances to be desired.” 

“ In truth,” said the Abbot, “ and the doubt is well thought on, 
were it as well removed; for I scarce know in the Halidome so 
fitting a*place of refuge, yet seel not how to recommend it to our 
worshipful guest, considering the unrestrained petulance of this 
headstrong youth.” 

“ Tush! reverend sirs,—what would you make of me ? ” said Sir 
Piercie Shafton. “ I protest, by mine honour, I would abide in this 
house were I to choose. What ! I take no exceptions at the youth 
for showing a flash of spirit, though the spark may light on mine 
own head. I honour the lad for it. I protest I will abide here, and 
he shall aid me in striking down a deer. I must needs be friends 
with him, an he be such a shot: and we will speedily send down to 
my lord Abbot a buck of the first licad, killed so artificially as shall 
satisfy even the reverend Kitchener.*’ 

This was said with dhch apparent ease and good-humour, that the 
Abbot made no farther observation on what had pass^ but proceed¬ 
ed to acquaint his guest with the details of furniture, hangings, 
provisions, and so forth, which he proposed to send up to the Tower 
of Glendearg for his accommodation. This disedurse, seasoned with 
a cup or two of wine, served to prolong the time until the reverend 
Abbot ordered his cavalcade to prepare for their return to the 
Monastery. , 

“ As we have,” he said, “ in the course of this our toilsome journey, 
lost our meridian,' indulgence shall be given to thflse of our attend- 

1 The hmir of repose at noon, -whioli. in the middle ages, was employed In dam- 
ber, and which the monastic rules of nocturnal vigils rendered necessary. 
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ants who shall, from very weariness, he unable to attciul the duty at 
prime,* and this by way of misericord or indulamfia.” * 

Having' benevolently intimated a boon to nis faithful followers, 
which he probably judged would be far from unacceptable, the good 
Abbot, seeing all ready for his journey, bestowed his blessing on the 
assembled household—gave his hand to be kissed by Dame Glendin- 
ning—himself kissed the cheek of Mary Avenel, and even of the 
Miller’s maiden, when they approached to render him the same 
homage—commanded Halbert to rule his temper, and to be aiding 
and obedient in all things to the English Knight — admonished 
Edward to be disd^ulus im'piger atque strenuus—then took a cour¬ 
teous farewell of Sir Piercie Shafton, advising him to lie close, for 
fear of the English Borderers, who might be employed to kidnap 
him ; and having discharged these various offices of courtesy, moved 
forth to the court-yard, followed by the whole establishment. Here, 
with a heavy sigh approaching to a groan, tlie venerable fothcr 
heaved liimself upon his palfrey, whose dark purple housings swept 
the ground; and, greatly comforted that the discretion of tlie 
animal’s pace would be no longer disturbed bv the gambadoes of 
Sir Piereie and his prancing war-horse, he set forth at a sober and 
steady trot upon his return to the Monastery. 

When the Sub-Prior had mounted to acebnipany his principal, hi-: 
eye sought out Halbert, who, partly hidden by a”projection of the 
mtward wall of the court, stood apart from, and gazing upon tlie 
.eparting cavalcade, and the group which assembled around them. 
Unsatisfied with the e.vplanation he had received concerning the 
iny.sterious transaction of the silver bodkin, yet interesting* himself 
n the youth, of whose character he had formed a favourable idea, 
he worthy monk resolved to take an early opportunity of investi¬ 
gating th.at matter. In the meanwhile, he looked upon Halbert 
. itli a serious and warning aspect, and held up his finger to him as 
he signed farewell, lie then joined the rest of the cliurchraen, and 
followed his Superior down the valley. 

' Prime was tUo mlilnight service of the monks. 

* Mbericord, acconJinp to the learned work of Fosbrooke on British Moimchism. 
meant not only an indulgeuco, or exoneration from particular duties, bnt also it 
particular nparttnent in a convent, where the monks assembled to enjoy such in¬ 
dulgences or allowances as were grantua beyond the rule. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I hope youll give me cause to think you soble. 

And do mo right with your sword, air, as becomes 
One gentleman of honour to another; 

Ail this is fair, Bir<-let us make no days 
I’ll lead your way. 

lovi’i PUgriaiage4 

The look and sign of warnhiff which the Sub-Prioi- gave to Hal¬ 
bert Gleiidinniiig as they parted, went to his heart; for although he 
had profited much less than Edward by the good man’s instructions, 
he had a sincere reverence for his person; and even the sliort time 
he had for deliberation tended to sliow liim he was embarked in a 
perilous adventure. The nature of the provocation which he liad 
given to Sir I’iercie Shafton he could not even conjecture; hut lie 
saw that it was of a mortal quality, and he was now to abide the 
consequences. 

That lie iniglit not force these consequences forward by any pre¬ 
mature renewal of their quarrel, ho resolved to walk apart for an 
hour, and consider on what terms he was to meet this haughty 
foreigner. The time seemed propitious for his doing so without 
liaviiig the .appearance of wilfully slimiiiiiig the stranger, as all the 
nienihers of tlie little household were disiiorsiiig either to perform 
such tasks as had been interrupted by tlie arrival of the dignita¬ 
ries, ord,o put in order wliat had been deranged by their visit. 

Leaving the tower, tliei'efore, mid descending, unobserved as he 
tlioiiglit, tlie knoll oil which it stood. Halbert gained the little piece 
of level ground whieli extended betwixt the descent of the hill, and 
the first sweep made by the brook after washing the foot of tlie emi¬ 
nence oil wliicli the tower was situated, where a few straggling 
birch and oak-trees served to secure him from observation. But 
scarcely had he reached tiie spot, when he was surprised to feel a 
smart tap upon the shoulder, and, turning around, lie perceived he 
had been closely followed by Sir Piercie Shafton. 

Wlien, whether from our state of animal spirits, want of confi¬ 
dence in the justice of our cause, or any other motive, our own 
courage happen.s to'ho in a wavering condition, nothing tends so 
inucli altogether to disconcert us, as a great appearance of promp¬ 
titude on the part of our antagonist. Halbert Glciidinning, both 
morally and constitutionally intrepid, was nevertheless somewhat 
troubled at seeing the stranger, whose resentimmt he had provoked, 
appear at once before him, and with an aspect which boded hostility. 
But though his heart might beat somewhat thicker, he was too high- 
spirited to exhibit any external signs of emotion.—“ What is your 
ideasure, Sir Piercie ? ” he said to tlie English knight, enduring with¬ 
out apparent discomposure all the terrors whicli* his antagonist had 
summoned into his mspect. 

“What is my pleasure?” answered Sir Piercie; “a goodly ques¬ 
tion after the part you have acted towards me! Young man, 1 know 
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not what infatuation has led thee to place thyself in direct and inso¬ 
lent opposition to one who is a gfuest of thy liege-lord the Abbot, and 
who, even from the courtesy due to thy mother’s roof, had a right to 
remain there without meeting insult. Neither do I ask, or care, by 
what means thou hast become possessed of the fatal secret by whieli 
thou hast dared to offer me open shame. But I must now tcU thcc, 
that the possession of it hath cost thee thy life.” 

“ Not, I trust, if my hand and sword can defend it,” replied Hal¬ 
bert. boldly. 

“ True,” said the Englishman, “ I mean not to deprive thee of thy 
fair chance of self-defence. I am only sorry to think that, young 
and country-bred as thou art, it can but little avail thee. But thou 
must bo well aware, that in this quarrel I shall use no terms of 
quarter.” 

“Kely on it, proud man,” answered the youth, “that I shall ask 
none; and although thou speakest as if 1 lay already at thy feet, 
trust me, that as I am determined never to ask thy mercy, so I am 
not fearful of needing it.” 

“'I'liou wilt, then,” said the knight, “do nothing to avert the 
certain fate which thou hast provoked with such wantonness ? ” 

“And how were that to be purchased?” replied Halbert Glen- 
dinning, more with the wish of obtaining some farther insight into 
the terms on which he stood with this stranger, than to make him 
the submission which he might I'equire. 

“ Explain to me instantly,” said Sir Piercic, “ without equivocation 
or delay, by what means thou wert enabled to wound my honour so 
deeply; and shouldst thou point out to me, by so doing, ai. enemy 
more worthy of my resentment, I will permit thine own obscure 
insimiftcance to draw a veil over thine insolence.” 

“This is too high a tiighh” said Olendinning, fiercely, “ for thine 
own presumption to soar without being checked. _ Thou has come 
to my father’s house, as well ns I can guess, a fugitive and an exile, 
and thy first greeting to its inhabitants has been that of contempt 
and injuiy. By what means I have been able to retort tliat con¬ 
tempt, let thine own conscience tell thee. Enough for me that I 
stand on the privilege of a free Scotchman, and will brook no insult 
unreturned, and no injury unrequited.” 

“ It is well, then,” said Sir Piei’cie Shafton; “ we will dispute this 
matter to-morrow morning with our swords. Let the time be day¬ 
break, and do thou assign the place. We will go forth as if to strike 
a deer.” 

“Content,” replied Halbert Olendinning: “I will guide thee to a 
spot where an hundred men might fight and fall without any chance 
of interruption.” 

“ It is well,” an.swered Sir Piercie Shafton. “ Here then we part. 
Many will say, that in thus indulging the right of a gentleman to 
the son of a clod-breaking peasant, I derogate from my sphere, even 
ns the blessed sun would derogate should he condescend to compare 
and match his golden beams with the twinkle of a pale, blinking, ex¬ 
piring, gross-fed taper. But no consideration of rank shall prevent 
my aveuging the insult thou hast offered me. We bear a smooth 
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face, observe me, Sir Villagfio, before the worshipful inmates of yoii- 
iler cabin, and to-morrow we try conclusions with our swords.” So 
saying, he turned away towards the tower. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, that in the last speech only, had 
Sir Piercie used some of those flowers of rhetoric which characterised 
the usual style of his conversation. Apparently; a sense of wounded 
honour, and the deep desire of vindicatmg his injured feelings, had 
proved too strong for the fantastic affectation of his acquired habits, 
indeed, such is usually the influence of energy of mind, when called 
forth and exerted, that Sir Piercie Shafton had never appeared in 
the eyes of his youthful antagonist half so much deserving of esteem 
and respect as in this brief dialogue, by which they exchanged mutual 
defiance. As he followed him slowly to the tower he could not help 
thinking to himself, that, had the English knight always displayed 
this superior tone of bearing and feeling, he would not probably have 
felt so earnestly disposed to take oftence at his hand. Mortal offence, 
liowever, had been exchanged, and the matter was to be put to mor¬ 
tal arbitrement. 

The fiunily met at the evening meal, when Sir Piercie Shafton 
extended the benignity of his countenance and the graces of his con¬ 
versation far more generally over the party than he had hitherto con¬ 
descended to do. The greater part of his attention was, of course, 
still engrossed by his divine and inimitable Discretion, as he chose to 
term Mary Avenel; but, nevertheless, there were interjectioual 
flourishes to the Maid of the Mill, under the title of Comely Damsel, 
and to the Dame, under that of Worthy Matron. Nay, lest he should 
fail to excite their admiration by the graces of his rhetoric, he gene¬ 
rously, and without solicitation, added those of his voice; and after 
regretting bitterly the absence of his viol-de-gamba, he regaled them 
with a song, “which,” said he, “the inimitable Astrophel, whom 
mortals call Philip Sidney, composed in the nonage of his muse, to 
show the world what tliey are to expect from his riper years, and 
which will one day see the light in that not-to-be-paralleled perfec¬ 
tion of human wit, which he has addressed to his sister, the match¬ 
less Parthenope, whom men call Countess of Pembroke; a work,” 
he continued, “ whereof his friendship hath permitted me, though 
unworthy, to be an occasional partaker, and whereof I may well say, 
that the deep afflictive talc which awakeneth our sorrows, is so re¬ 
lieved with brilliant similitudes, dulcet descriptions, pleasant poems, 
and engaging interludes, that they seem as the stars of the firma¬ 
ment, beautifying the dusky robe of night. And though I wot well 
how much the lovely and quaint language will suffer by my widowed 
voice, widowed in that it is no longer matched by* my beloved viol-de- 
g-iniba, I will essay to give you a taste of the ravishing sweetness of 
the poesy of the un-to-be-imitated Astrophel.” 

So saying, he sung without mercy or remorse about five hundred 
verses, of which file two first and the four last^may suffice for a 
specimen— 

•‘■What tongue can her perfections tell. 

On whoso each part all pens may dwell I 
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or wlioeie high praim and praiseiul blian. 

Goodness the pen, Heaven paper U; 

The ink immortal fame doth send, 

As I began so I must end.” 

As Sir Pierce Shnftoii always sunff with his eyes half shut, it was 
not until, agreeably to the promise of poetry, he had fairly made an 
end, that looking round, he discovered that the greater part of his 
audience had, in the meanwhile, yielded to the charms of repose. 
Mary Avenel, indeed, from a natural sense of politeness, had con¬ 
trived to keep awake through all the prolixities of the divine Astro- 
phcl; but Mysie was transported in dreams back to the dusty atmo¬ 
sphere of her father’s mill. Edward himself, who had given his . 
attention for some time, had at length fallen fast asleep; and the 
good dame’s nose, could its tones have been put under regulation, 
might have supplied the bass of the lamented viol-de-gamba. Hal¬ 
bert, however, who had no temptation to give way to the charms of 
slumber, remained awake with his eyes fixed on the songster; not 
that be was better entertained with the words, or more ravished with 
the execution, than the rest of the company, but rather because he 
admired, or Jierhaps envied, the composure, which could thus spend 
the evening in interminable madrigals, when the next morning was 
to be devoted to deadly combat. Yet it struck his natural acuteness 
of observation, that the eye of the gallant cavalier did now and then, 
furtively as it were, seek a glance of his countenance, as if to dis¬ 
cover how he was taking the exhibition of his antagonist’s composure 
and serenity of mind. 

He shall read nothing in my countenance, thought Halbcrt,-proudly, 
th,at can make him think my indifi'crence less than his own. 

And taking from the shelf a bag full of miscellaneous matters col¬ 
lected for the purpose, he began with great industry to dress hooks, 
and had finished half-a-dozen of flies (we are enabled, for the benefit 
of those who admire the antiquities of the gentle art of angling, to 
state that they were brown hackles) by the time that Sir Piercie had 
arrived at the conclusion of his long-winded strophes of the divine 
Astrophel. So that he also testified a magnanimous contempt of 
that.which to-morrow should bring forth. 

As it now waxed late, the family of Glcndearg separated for the 
evening; Sir Piercie first saying'lo the dame that “ her son Albert—” 

“ Hmbert,” said Elspeth, with emphasis, “ Halbert, after his good- 
sire, Halbert Brydone.” 

“ Well, then, 1 have prayed your son. Halbert, that we may strive 
to-morrow, with the sun’s earliness, to wake a stag from his lair, that 
1 may see whether lie be as prompt at that sport as fame bespeaks 
him.” 

“ Alas 1 sir,” answered Dame Elspeth, “ he is but too prompt, an 
you talk of promntitude, at anything that has steel at one end of it 
and mischief at the other. But he is at your honourable di.spo.snk 
and 1 trust you will teach him how obedience is due to our venerable 
father and ford, the Ablvot, and prevail with him to take the bow 
bearer’s place in fee; for, as the two worthy monks said, it will be r 
great help to a widow-woman.” 
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“ Ti-ust me, good dame,” replied Sir Piercie, “ it is my purpose so 
to indoctrinate him, touching hia conduct and bearing towards his 
betters, that he shall not lightly depart from the reverence due to 
them. We meet, tlien, beneath the birch-trees in the plain,” he said, 
looking to Halbert, “ so soon as the eye of day hath opened its lids.” 
Halbert answered with a sign of acquiescence, and the knight pro¬ 
ceeded, “And now, having wished to my fairest Discretion tliose 
pleasant dreams which wave their pinions around the couch of sleep¬ 
ing beauty, and to this comely damsel the bounties of Morpheus, and 
to all others the common good-night, I will crave you leave to depart 
to my place of rest, thougli I may say with the poet— 

• All rest I —110 rest but change of place and posture: 

Ah sleej) I—no sleep but worn-out Nature’s swooning 5 
Ah bod I—no bod but enshiou fill’d with stones: 

Kest, sleep, nor bed, await not on an exile.*” 

With a delicate obeisance he left the room, evading Dame Glen- 
dinning, who hastened to assure him he would find his accomnioda.- 
tions for repose much more agreeable than they had been the night 
before, there having been store of warm coverlets, and a .soft feather¬ 
bed, sent up from the Abbey. But the good knight probably thouglit 
that the grace and eftect of his exit would be diminished if he wore 
recalled from his heroics to discuss sucli sublunary aud domestic 
topics, and therefore hastened away without waiting to hear her out. 

“ A pleasant gentleman,” said Dame Glendinning; “ but I w'ill 
warrant him an humorous*—And sings a sweet song, though it is 

somewhat of the longest_AVell, I make mine avow he is goodly 

company—I wonder when he will go away.” 

Having thus expressed her respect for her guest, not wdtiiout 
intimation that she was heartily tired of his company, the good 
dame gave tlie signal for the family to disperse, and liiiu iier injunc¬ 
tions on Halbert to attend Sir I'iercie Sliafton at daybreak, as he 
required. 

Wlien stretched on his p.allot by his bi-other’s .side, Halbert had no 
small cause to envy the sound sleep which instantly settled on the 
eyes of Edward, but refused him any share of its infmence. He saw 
now too well what the spirit had darkly indicated, that, in granting 
the boon which he had asked so unadvisedly, she had contributed 
more to his harm than his good. Me was now sensible, too late, of 
the various dangers and inconveniences with which his dearest friends 
were threatened, alike hv his discomfiture or his success in the ap¬ 
proaching duel. If he fell, he might say personally, “ good-night 
all.” But it was not the less certiiin that lie should leave a dreadful 
legacy of distress and embarrassment to his mrfther and family,—an 
anticipation which by no means tended to render the front of death, 
in itself a grisly olflcct, more agreeable to his imagination. The 
vengeance of the Abbot, his conscience told him, was sure to descend 
•on his mother and brother, or could only he averted by the generosity 
of the victor—And Mary A vciiel—he should hav6 shown himself, if 
he succumbed in the present combat, as inefficient in protecting her, 

* of whims—thus Shakspcjire, Humorous as wiutor.*’—The 

vulgar word humursume comes nearest to the meaiiiHg. 
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as he had been unnecessarily active in hringinff disaster on her, and 
on the house in which she nad been protected from infancy. And 
to this view of the ease were to be added all those embittered and 
anxious feelings with which the bravest men, even in a better or 
less doubtful quarrel, regard the issue of a dubious conflict, the 
first time when it has been their fate to engage in an affair of that 
nature. 

But however disconsolate the prospect seemed in the eveflt of 
liis l)eii% conquered. Halbert could expect from victory little more 
than the safety of his own life, and the gratification of nis wounded 
pride. To his friends—to his mother and brother—especially to 
Mary Avenel—the consequences of his triumi)h would be more cer¬ 
tain destruction than the contingency of his defeat and death. If the 
English knight survived, he might in courtesy extend his protection 
to tiiem; but if he fell, nothing was likely to screen them from the 
vindictive measures which tlie Abbot and convent would surely adopt 
against the violation of the peace of the llalidome, and the slaughter 
of a protected guest by one of their own vassals, within whose house 
they had lodged him for shelter. These thoughts, in which neither 
view of the case augured aught short of ruin to his family, and that 
min entirely brought on by his own rashness, were thorns in Halbert 
(xlendinning’s pillow, and deprived Ms soul of peace, and his eyes of 
slumber. 

There appeared no middle course, saving one which was marked 
by degradation, and which, even if he stoojied to it, was by no means 
free of danger. He might indeed confess to the English knight the 
strange circumstances which led to his presenting him With that 
token which the White Lady (in her displeasure, as it now seemed) 
had given him, that he might offer it to Sir Piercie Shafton. But to 
this avowal his pride coulu not stoop, and reason, who is wonderfully 
ready to be of counsel with pride on such occasions, offered many 
arguments to show it would be usele.ss, as well ns mean, so far to de¬ 
grade himself. “If I tell a tale so wonderful,” thought he, “ shall I 
not either be stigmatised as a liar, or puui.shed as a wizard?—Were 
Sir Piercie Shafton generous, noble, and benevolent, as the cham¬ 
pions of whom we hear in romance, 1 might indeed gain his ear, and, 
without demeaning myself, escape from the situation in which I am 
placed. But ns he is, or at least seems to be. self-conceited, arro¬ 
gant, vain, and presumptuous, I should but humble myself in vain; 
and 1 will not humble myself! ” he said, starting out of bed, grasping 
his broadsword, and brandishing it in the light of the moon, which 
streamed through the deep niche that served them as a window— 
when, to his extreme surprise and tciTor, an airy form stood in the 
moonlight, but intercepted not the reflection on the floor. Dimly ns 
it was expressed, the sound of the voice soon made him sensible he 
saw thotWliite Lady. « 

At no time had her presence seemed so terrific to him; for where 
he had invoked herj it was with the expectation of the apparition, 
and the determination to abide the issue. But now she had come 
uneidled, and her presence impressed him witli a sense of approach¬ 
ing misfortune, and with the hideous apprehension that he had asso- 
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ciated liiinaelf with a demon, over whose motions he had no control, 
and of whose powers and quality he had no certain knowledge. He 
remained, therefore, in mere terror, ffazihg on the apparition, which 
chanted or recited in cadence the following lines:— 

lie whose heart for ven^tcance sued, 

Must not shrink from shedding blood; 

The knot that thou hast tied witli word. 

Thou must loose by edge of 8Wf*rd.’* 

Avaunt thee, false Spirit! ” said Il.albert Glcndinning; “ I 
have bought thy advice too dearly already—Begone, in tlie" name 
of God!” 

The Spirit laughed; .and the cold unn.atural sound of her laughter 
bad somothing in it more fearful than the usual luelaueholy toues of 
lier voice. Slie then replied:— 

“ You have summon’d mo once—yoti have summon'd me twice, 

And witljout e’er a aummtms I uomo to you thrice; 

Unusk’d for, nnsued lor, ^ou came to my glen ; 

Unsiicd and unask’d I am with you again.” 

Halbert Glendinning gave way for a moment to terror, and called 
on his brotlier, “Edward! waken, waken, for Oiir Eady’s sake!” 

Edward awaked accordingly, and .asked what he wanted. 

“ Look out,” said Halbert, “Jook up! scest tlioii no one in tlie 
room ? ” 

“ No, upon my good word,” said Edward, looking out. 

“ What! seest thou iiotliing in the moonslune upon the floor, 
tlierc ! 

“ No, nothing,” answered Edward, “ save thyself resting on tliy 
naked sword. I tell thee, Halbert, thou sliouldst trust more to thy 
spiritual arms, and less to those of steel and iron. For this many a 
night hast thou started and moaned, and cried out of fighting, and 
of spectres, and of goblins—thy sleep hatli not refreshed thee—thy 
waking hath been a dream. Credit me, dear Halbert, say tlie I'aier 
and Credo, resign thyself to tlie protection of God, and thou wilt 
sleep sound and wake in comfort.” 

“ It may be,” said Halbert slowly, and having bis eye still bent on 
the female form which to him scempd distinctly visible,—“ it mav be 
—But tell me, dear Edward, seest thou no one on the chamber floor 
but me ? ” 

“ No one,” answered Edward, raising himself on his elbow; “ dear 
brother, lay aside thy weapon, say thy prayers, and lay thee down to 
rest.” , 

Wliile he thus spoke, the Spiiat smiled at Halbert as if in scorn ; 
her wan cheek faded in the wan moonlight even before the smile had 
passed away, and Halbert liitnself no longer beheld tlie vision to which 
he had so anxiomly solicited liLs brother’s attention. “ May God 
preserve my wits!’' he said, as, laying aside his,weapon, he again 
threw himself on his bed. 

“ Amen 1 my dearest brother,” answered Edward; “ but we must 
not provoke that Heaven in our wantonness which we invoke in our 
misery—Be not angry with me, my dear brother— I know not why 
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you have totally of late estranged yourself from me—It is true, 1 
am neither so athletic in body, nor 'so alert in courage, as you have 
been from your infancy; yet, till lately, yon have not absolutely cast 
off my society—^Believe me, I have went in secret, though I forbore 
to intrude myself on your privacy. The time has been when you 
held me not so cheap; and when, if I could not follow the game so 
closely, or mark it so truly as you, I could fill up our intervals of pas¬ 
time with pleasant tales of the olden times, whicm I had read or heard, 
and which excited even your attention, as we sate and eat our provi¬ 
sion by some pleasant spring; but now 1 have, though I know not 
why, lost thy regard and affection. Nay, toss not thy arms about 
thee thus wildly,” said the younger brother; “ from thy strange 
dreams, I fear some touch of fever hath affected thy blood—let me 
draw closer around thee thy mantle.” 

“ Forbear,” said Halbert—“ your care is needless-—your complaints 
are without reason—your fears on my account are in vain.” 

“Nay, but hear me, brother,” said Edward. “Your speech in 
sleep, and now (wen your waking dreams, are of beings which belong 
not to this world, or to our race—Our good Father Eustace says, 
t hat howbeit we may not do well to receive all idle tales of goblins and 
spectres, yet there is warrant from holy Scripture to believe that the 
fiends haunt waste and solitary places; and that those who frequent 
such wildernesses alone, are the prey, or the sport, of these wander¬ 
ing demons. And therefore, 1 pray thee, brother, let me go with 
YOU when you go next up the glen, where, as you well know, there 
be places of evil reputation—Thou carest not for my escort ; but, 
Halbert, such dangers are more safely encountered by the’ wise in 
judgment, than by the bold in bosom; and though I have small cause 
to feast of my own wisdom, yet I have that which ariseth from the 
written knowledge of elder times.” 

There was a moment fering this discourse, when Halbert hael, 
well-nigh come to the resolution of disburdening his own breast, by 
intrusting Edward with all that weighed upon it. But when his 
brotlier reminded him that thjs was the morning of a high holiday, 
and that, setting aside all other business or pleasure, he ought to go 
to the Monastery and shrive himself before Father Eustace, who 
would that day occupy the confessional, pride stepped in and con¬ 
firmed his wavering resolution. ’ “ 1 will not ayow,” he thought, “ a 
talc so extraordinary, that 1 may be considered ns an impostor or 
something worse—1 will not fly from thi.s Englishman, whose arm 
and sword may be no better than my own. My fathers have faced 
his betters, were he as much distinguished in battle as he is by his 
quaint discourse.” ' 

Pride, which has been said to save m.an, and woman too, from fall¬ 
ing, has yet a strougcr influence on the mind when it embraces the, 
cause of passion, and seldom fails to render it victorious over con¬ 
science and reason. Halbert, once determined, though not to the 
better course, at length slept soundly, and was only awakened by the 
dawn of day. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Indifferent, but indifferent—pshaw, he doth it not 
Like one who is his craft’s master—ne’er the less 
1 have seen a clown confer a bloody coxcomb 
On one who was a master of defence- 

With the first grey peep of dawn, Halbert Oleiidinning arose and 
hastened to dress hiraselt, girded on his weapon, and took a cross- 
•how in liis liand, as if his usual sport had been his sole object. He 
groped his way down the dark and winding staircase, and undid, with 
us little noise as possible, the fastenings of the inner door, and of the 
exterior iron grate. At length he stood free in the court-yard, and 
looking np to the tower, saw a signal made with a handkcrcuief from 
the window. Nothing doubting, that it was his antagonist, he paused 
expecting him. But it was Mary Avenel, who ghded like a spirit 
from under the low and rugged jiortaJ. 

Halbert was much surprised, and felt, he knew not why, like one 
caught in the act of a meditated trespass. The presence of Mary 
Avenel had till that moment never given him pain. She spoke, too, 
in a tone where sorrow seemed to mingle with reproach, while she 
asked him with emphasis, “ What he was about to do?'’ 

He showed his cross-bow, and was about to express the pretext ho 
had meditated, when Mary interrupted him. 

“Not j! 0 . Halbert—that evasion were unworthy of one whose word 
has hitherto been truth. You meditate not the destruction of the 
deer—your hand and your heart are aimed at other game—you seek 
to do battle with this stranger.” 

“ And wherefore should I quarrel with our guest?” answered Ilal- 
'hert, blushing deeply. 

“ There are, indeed, many reasons why you should not,” replied 
the maiden, “uor is there one of av.ail wlierefore you should—yet 
nevertheless, such a quarrel you arc now searching after.” 

“Why should you suppose so, Mary?” said Halbert, endeavouring 
to hide his conscious juirpose—“ he is my mother’s guest—he is pro¬ 
tected by the Abbot aud the coramuliity, wlio are our masters—lie is 
of high degree also,—aud wherefore should you think that I can, or 
dare, resent a hasty word, which he has perchance thrown out against 
me more from the wautoimess of his wit, than the purpose of his 
lieart?” 

“Alas!” answered the maiden, “the very asking that question 
puts your resolution beyond a doubt. Since your cliildliood you were 
ever daring, seeking danger rather than avoiding it—delighting in 
whatever the air of adventure and of courage; and it is iiot from 
fear that you will now blench from your purpose—Oh, let it then he 
from pity!—from pity, Halbert, to your aged mbtlier, whom your 
death or victory will alike deprive of the comfort and stay of her age.” 

“She has my brother Euward,” said Halbert, turning suddenly 
from her. 
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“ She has indeed,” said Mary Avenel, “ the calm, the noble-niindod, 
the considei’ate Edward, who has thy courage. Halbert, withoiit thy 
fiery rashness,—thy generous spirit, with more of reason to guide it. 
He would not have heard his mother, would not have heard his 
adoptee! sister, beseech him in rain not to ruin himself, and tear up 
their future hopes of happiness and protection.” 

Halbert’s heart swelled as he replied to this reproach. • “ Well— 
what avails it speaking ?—you have Iiim that is better than mo—wiser, 
more considerate—braver, for aught I know—^you are provided with 
a protector, and need care no more for me.” 

Again he turned to depart, but Mary Avenel laid her liand on his 
arm so gently that he scarce felt her hold, yet felt that it was impos¬ 
sible for him to strike it otf. There he stood, one foot advanced to 
leave the court-yard, but so little determined on dejtarture, that he 
resembled a traveller arrested by the spell of a magician, and unable 
cither to quit the attitude of motion^.or to proceed on his course. 

Mary Avenel availed herself of his state of suspense. “ Hear me,” 
she said, “hear me, Halbert!—I am an orphan, and even Heaven 
hears the orphan—I have been the companion of your infancy, and if 
you will not hear me for an instant, from whom may Mary Avenel 
claim so poor a boon ?” 

“ I hear you,” said Halbert Glendinning, “ but be brief, dear Mary 
—you mistake the nature of my business—it is but a morning of 
summer sport which we propose.” 

“ Say not thus,” said tlie maiden, inteiTupting him, “ say not thus 
to me—others thou mayst deceive, but me thou canstnot—There has 
been that in me from the earliest youth, which fraud flies from, and 
which imposture cannot deceive. For what fate has given mo such 
a pow'er 1 know not; but bred an ignorant maiden, in this seques¬ 
tered valley, mine eyes can too often see what man would most will¬ 
ingly hide—1 can judge of the dark purpose, though it is hid under 
the smiling brow, and a glance of the eye says more to me than oaths 
and protestations do to others.” 

“ Then,” said Halbert, “ if thou canst so read the human heart,— 
say, dear Mary—what dost thou see in mine ?—tell me that—say that 
what thou scest—what thou rcadest in this bosom, does not oflend 
thee—say but that, and thou shalt be the guide of my actions, and 
mould me now and henceforward to honour or to dishonour at thy 
own free will! ” 

Mary Avenel became first red, and then deadly pale, as Halbert 
Glendinning spoke. But when, turning round at the close of his 
address, he took her hand, she gently withdrew it, and replied, “ 1 
cannot read the heart. Halbert, and I would not of my will know 
aught of yours, save what beseems us both—I only can judge of signs, 
words, and actions of little outward import, more truly than tmise 
around me, as my eyes, thou knowest, have seen objects not present¬ 
ed to those of others.” 

“ Let them gaze then on one whom they shall never sec more,” said 
Halbert, once more turning from her, and rushiug out of the court¬ 
yard without again looking back. 

Mary Avenel gave a faint scream, and clasped both her hands firmly 
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on her forehead and eyes. She had been a minute in this attitude, 
when she was thus ^eoted by a voiee from behind: “ Generously 
done, my; most clement lliscretion, to hide those brilliant eyes from 
the far inferior beams which even now bemn to g^ild the eastern 
horizon—Certes, peril there were that Phrebus, outslione in si)lcn- 
dour, mijfht in very shamefacedness turn back his car, and rather leave 
the world in darkness than incur the disgrace of such an encounter 
and—Credit me, lovely Discretion ” 

But as Sir I’iercie Shafton (the reader will readily set down these 
flowers of clonuence to the proper owner) attempted to take Mary 
Avenel’s haiul, in order to proceed in his speech, she shook him 
■abruptly ott‘and regarding him with an eye which evinced terror and 
agitation, rushed past him into tlu; tower. 

The knight stood looking after her with a countenance in which 
contempt was strongly mingled with mortification. “By my knight¬ 
hood!” he ejaculated, “ I havOi thrown away upon this rude rustic 
I’hidele a speech, which the ))roudest beauty at the court of Felicia 
(so l(t me call the Klysium from which I am banished!) might have 
termed the very matins of Cupid. Hard and inexorable was the 
fate that sent thee thither, Piercie Shafton, to waste thy wit uiton 
country wenches, and thy valour upon hobnailed clowns! But that 
insult—that affront—had it been ottered to me by the lowest itlebeian, 
he must have died for it by my hand, in respect the enormity of the 
ofl'ence doth countervail the inequality of him hy whom it is given. 
I trust I shall find this clownish roisterer not less willing to deal in 
blows than in taunts.” 

While he held this conversation with himself. Sir Pi<!rcle Shafton 
was hastening to the little tuft of birch-trees which had hecn assigned 
as the place of meeting. He greeted his antagonist with a court¬ 
ly salutation, followed by this commentary: “ I pray you to oh.serve, 
that I dolf my hat to you, though so much my inferior in rank, with¬ 
out derogation on my part, ina.smuch as my having so far honoured 
you in receiving and admitting your defiance, doth, in the judgment 
of the best martialists, in some sort and for the time, raise you to 
a level with me—an honour which you may and ought to account 
cheaply purchased, even with the loss of your life, if such should chance 
to he the issue of this duello.” 

“For which coude.scension,” said'Halbert, “I h.ave to thank the 
token which I presented to you.” 

'I’lic knight changed colour, and grinded his teeth with rage. 
“ Draw your weapon !” said ho to Gleruiinning, 

“ Not in this spot,” answered the youth ; “ we should he liable to 
int(^ri u])lioii_Follow me, and I will bring you Eo a place where we 
.shall encounter no such risk.” 

He ])roceeded to walk up the glen, resolving that Ilnur place of 
combat should be in the entrance of the Corri-nau-shiau ; both bec-avise 
the spot, lying under the reputation of being haunted, was very little 
frmpientcd, and also because he regarded it as a place which to him 
might he termed fated, and which he therefore resolved should wit¬ 
ness his death or victory. 

They walked up the glen for some time iu silence, like honourable 

K 
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onoinies wlio did not wish to contcoid with word.s, and wlio had 
nothiiijf friendly to exchange with each other. Silence, however, 
was always an irksome state with Sir Piercie, and, moreover, his 
anger wsis usually a ha.sty and shortlived passion. As, therefore, he. 
went forth, in his own idea, iii all love and honour towards his 
antagonist, he saw not any cause for submitting longer to the ])ainful 
re.straint of positive silence. He began by coniplinienting Halbert 
on the alert activity with which he surmounted the obstacles and 
impediments of the way. 

“ I'rust me,” said he, “ worthy rustic, we have not a lighter or a 
firmer step in our courtlike revels, and if duly set forth by a silk 
hose, and tiaiiied unto that stately exercise, your leg would make an- 
indifferent good .show in a pavin or a galliard. And I doubt nothing,” 
he added, “ that you have av.ailed yourself of some opportunity to 
improve yourself in the art of fence, which is more akin tlian dancing 
to our present nurpose ? ” 

“ I know notliing more of fencing,” said Halbert, “ than hath been 
taught me by an old shepherd of ours, called Martin, and at whiles a 
lesson from Christie of the Clinthill—for the rest, 1 must trust to 
good sword, strong arm, and sound heart.” 

“ Marry and I am glad of it, young Audacity (I will call you my 
Audacity, and you will call me your Oondcseension, while we arc on 
these terms of unnatural equality), I am glad of your ignorance with 
all my heart. For we martialists proportion the inmisliments which 
we inflict upon our opposites, to the length and hazard of the efforts 
wherewith they oppose themselves to us. And I see not why you, 
being but a tyro, may not he held sufficiently ])unished»for your 
outrecuidance, and orgillous presumption, by the loss of an ear, an 
eye, or even a finger, accompanied by some flesh wound of depth 
and severity, suited to your error—whereas, had you been able to 
stand more efi'ectually on your defence, I see not how loss than your 
life could have atoned sufficiently for your presumption.” 

“Now, by God and Our Lady,” said Halbert, unable any longer lo 
restrain himself, “ thou art thyself ovcr-])resumptous, wlio sjieakest 
tlius daringly of the issue of a combat which is not yet even begun— 
Are you a god, that you already dispose of my life and limbs ? or are 
you a judge in the justice-air, telling at your ease .and wiihout risk, 
how the head and quarters of it condemned criminal are to ho di.s 
posed of?” 

“ Not so, O thou, whom I h.avo well iiermitted lo call thyself my 
Audacity? I, thy Condescension, am neither a god to judge the 
issue of the combat before it is fought, nor a judge to dispose at my 
ease and in safety rff the limbs and head of a condemned criminal; 
but I am an indifferent good masler offence, being the first )>upil of 
the first master of the first school of fence (hat our royal Kngland 
.affords, the said master being no other tluin (he t,vuty noble, and ,all- 
unutterahly-skilful V'ineeutio iSaviola, from whom 1 le.arned the firm 
step, quick eye, and nimble hand—of which qualities thou, O my 
moat rustical Audacity, art full like to reap the fruits so soon as we 
sh.all find a piece of ground fitting for such exjierirnents.” 

They had now reached the gorge of the ravuic, where Halbert had 
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at first mtciuli'd to stop; but when he observed tlie narrowness of 
the level ground, he hcffiin to consider that it was only by superior 
agility that he could expect to make up his deliciency in tlie science, 
as it was called, of defence. He found no spot which aftorded 
anfficient room to traverse for this purpose, until he gained the wclU 
known fountain, by whose margin, and in front of the huge rock 
from which it s|inmg, was au amphitheatre of level turf, of small space 
indeed, comiiarcd with the great height of the dill's with which it 
was surrounded on every point save that from which the rivulet 
issued forth, yet large enough for their present purpose. 

When tltey had reached this spot of ground, fitted well by its gloom 
and sequestered situation to be a scene of mortal strife, both were 
surprised to observe that a grave was dug close by the foot of the 
rock with gre.at neatness and regularity, the green turf being laid 
down upon the one side, and tlie earth thrown out in a heap upon 
the other. A mattock and shovel lay by the verge of the grave. 

Sir Picrcie Shafton bent his eye with unusual seriousness upon 
Halbert Gleudinning, as he asked him sternly, “Does this bode 
treason, young man ? And have you purpose to set u]ioii me here as 
in an cmboscata or place of vantage ? ” 

“ Not on my part, by Heaven ! ” answered the youth: “ I told no 
one of our purpose, nor would I for the throne of iScotlaiid take odds 
against a single arm.” 

“ I believe thou wouldst not, mine Audacity,” said the knight, 
resuming the aft’ected manner which was become a second nature to 
him; “ nevertheless this fosse is curiously well shaped, and might 
be the *masterpiece of Nature’s last bed-maker, I would say the 
sexton—Wherefore, let us be thankful to chance or some unknown 
friend, who hath thus provided for one of us the decencies of sejml- 
ture, and let us proceed to determine which shall have the advantage 
of enjoying this place of undisturbed slumber.” 

So saying, he stripiied oil' his doublet and cloak, which he folded 
up with great care, and deposited upon a large stone, while Halbert 
(ilcndinning, not without some emotion, followed his example. 
Their vicinity to the favourite haunt of the Wliite Lady led him to 
form conjectures concerning the incident of the grave—“It must 
have laien her work!” he thought; “the Spirit foresaw and has 
provided for the fatal event of the combat—I must return from this 
place a homicide, or I must remain here for ever! ” 

Tile bridge seemed now broken down bebiiid Iiim, and the chance 
of coming oif honourably witliout killing or bein 0 killed (the hope 
of which issue has clieered the sinking lieart,of many a duellist), 
seemed now altogether to bo removed. Yet the very desperation of 
his situation gave him, on an instant’s reflection, both finmiess and 
courage, and iircsonted to liim one sole alternative— conquest, namely, 
or death. • 

“ As wo arc here,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, “unaccompanied by 
any patrons or seconds, it were well you should pass your hands 
over my side, as I shall over yours; not that I suspect you to use 
any quaint device of privy armour, but in order to comply with the 
aucient and laudable custom practised on all such occasions.” 
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While, complying with liis antagonist’s hiiniour, Halbert Glen- 
dinning went through this ceremony, Sir Piercie Shafton did not 
fail to solicit his attention to the quality and fineness of his wrought 
and embroidered shirt—“ In this very shirt,” said he, “ 0 mine 
Audacity!—I say in this very garment, in which I am now to combat 
a Scottish rustic like thyself, it was my envied lot to lead the winning 
party at that wondrous match at ballon, made betwixt the divine 
Astrophel (our matchless Sidney), and the right honourable my 
very good lord of Oxford. All the beauties of Felicia (by which 
name I distinguish our beloved England) stood in the gallery, waving 
their kerchiefi at each turn of the game, and cheering the winners by 
their plaudits. After which noble s])ort we were refreshed by a 
suitable banmiet, whereat it pleased the noble Urania (being the 
unmatched Countess of Pembroke) to .accommodate me with her 
fan for the cooling my somewhat too much inflamed visage, to re¬ 
quite which courtesy, I said, casting my features into a smiling yet 
melancholy fashion, O divinest Ur.ania! receive again that too fatal 
gift, which not like the Zephyr cooleth, but like tlm hot breath of 
tlie Sirocco, heatetli yet more tli.at which is already inflamed. Where¬ 
upon, looking ujxm me somewhat scornfully, yet not so but what 
the experienced courtier might perceive a certain cast of approbative 
affection-” 

Here the knight was interrupted by Ilalbort, who had waited with 
courteous patience for some little time, till he found, that far from 
drawing to a close. Sir I’iercic seemed rather inclined to wax prolix 
in his reminiscences. 

“ Sir Knight,” said the youth, “if this matter be not very much to 
the purpose, wo will, if you object not, proceed to that whicli we have 
in hand. Yon should have abidden in England had you desired to 
waste time in words, for here we spend it in blows.” 

“ I crave your pardon, most rusticated Audacity,” answered Sir 
I’iercie; “ truly I become oblivious of everything beside, when the 
recollections of the divine court of Felicia f)ress upon my wakened 
memory, even as a saint is dazzled when he bethinks him of the 
beatific vision. Ah, felicitous Feliciana! delicate nurse of the fair, 
chosen abode of the wise, the birthplace and cradle of nobility, the 
temple of courtesy, the fane of Sjjrightly chivalry—Ah heavenly court, 
or rather courtly heaven! cheered with dances, lulled asleep with 
harmony, wakened with sprightly sports and tourneys, decored with 
silks and tissues, glittering with diamonds and jewels, standing on 
end with double-jBilcd velvets, satins, and satinettas 1 ” 

“ The token, Sir Knight, the token! ” exclaimed Halbert Glen- 
dinning, wlio, impatient of Sir Piercie’s interminable oratory, re¬ 
minded him of the ground of their quarrel, as the best way to comjiel 
him to the purpose of their meeting. 

And he .judged right; for Sir Piercie Shafton-no sooner heard 
him speak, than he.exclaimed, “Thy death-hour has struck—betake 
thee to thy sword—Via! ” 

Both swords were unsheathed, and the combatants commenced 
their engagement. Halbert became immediately aware, that, as he 
had expected, he was far inferior to his adversary in the use of his 
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wcnpon. Sir Picrcic Shafton had taken no more than hia own sliare 
of real merit, when he termed himself an absolutely good fencer; 
and Glendinuing soon found that he should have ^eat difficulty in 
escaping with life and honour from such a master of the sword. The 
Knglisli knight was master of all the mystery of the stoecala, im- 
firoca/n, punto-reverso, imartata, and so forth, which the Italian 
masters of defence had lately introduced into general practice, lint 
Oleiidinning, on his part, was no novic* in the iwincijdes of the art, 
.aecor-ding to the old Scottish fashion, and possessed the first of all 
([ualities, a steady and collected niiiul. At first, being desirous to 
try tlie skill, and become acquainted with the play of his enemy, he 
stood on his defence, keeping his foot, hand, e^e, and body, in i)er- 
fect unison, and holding Ins sword short, and with the point towards 
liis antagonist’s face, so that Sir I’iercie, in order to assail him, was 
obliged to make actual passes, and could not avail himself of his skill 
in making feints; while, on the other hand, H,albert was jirompt to 
parry tliesc attacks, either by shifting his ground, or with the sword. 
The consequence was, that after two or three sharp attempts on the 
part of 8ir I’iercio, which were evaded or disconcerted by the address 
of his opponent, he began to assume the defensive in his turn, fear¬ 
ful of giving some advanlage by being repeatedly tlie assailant. Hut 
Halbert was too cautious to press on a swordsman, whose dexterity had 
already more tlian once jilaced him witliin a h.air’s-breadth of death, 
which he had only escaped by uncommon watclifulness and agility. 

Wlien each liad made a feint or two, there was a ijause in the con¬ 
flict, both as if by one assent dropping their swords’ jioint, and looking 
on each* other for a moment without speaking. At length Halbert 
(llendinning, w'bo felt pei-haps more uneasy on account of his family 
than he had done before ho load displayed bis own courage, anil 
liroved tlie strength of his antagonist, could not help saying, “ Is the 
subject of our quarrel, 8ir Knight, .so mortal, that one of our tw'o 
bodies must needs fill u]) that grave? or niav we with honour, having 
(iTOved ourselves against each other, slieatlie our swords and dcjiart 
friends ? ” 

“Valiant and most rustical Audacity,’’said the Southron knight, 

to no man on earth could you have put a question on the code of 
honour who was more capable of rendering you a reason. Let us 
pause for the space of one vemu', iirttil 1 give you my opinion on thi.s 
(h'liendence : ■ for certain it is, that brave men should not rim upon 
their fate like brute and furious wild beasts, but should slay each 
other deliberately, decently, and with reason. 'I’lierefore, if we coolly 
examine the state of our dependence, we may the better apprehend 
whether the sisters three have doomed one of uS to expiate the same 
with his blood—Dost thou understand me? ’’ 

“ 1 have heard Father Fiistace,” said Halbert, after a moment’s 
recollection, “ .speak of the three furies, with their thread and their 
shears.” 

“ Enough—enough,” interrupted Sir Fiercie Sfiafton, crimsoning 
with a new fit of rage, “ the thread of thy life is spun! ” 

1 Dt'pcndc7ice —A phrase among the brethren of the sword for an existing quarrcL 
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And with these words he attacked with the utmost ferocity the 
Scottish youth, wlio liad but just time to throw himselfinto a posture 
of defence. But the rash fuiy of the assailant, as frequently happens, 
disappointed its own purpose; for, as he made a desper.ate thrust, 
Ilalhert Glcndinning avoided it, and ere the knight could recover 
his weapon, requited him (to use his own language) with a resolute 
stoccafa, which ]>assed through his body, and Sir I’iercie Shafton 
fell to the ground. 


CHAl'TKR XXII. 


Yos, life liutli loft him—every busy tbouifht, 

Kiich fiery passion, every stioiiff alTooliou, 

All sense of irntwaivl ill tintl inward sorrow. 

Are flod at once from the pale trunk before me ; 

And 1 have given that vvliicli spoke and moved. 

Thought acted, suffer’d as a living man, 

I'o be a ghastly fi'rin of bloody rlay. 

Soon the foul food fitr reptiles. 

Old inajf. 

I liEUEVE few successful duellists (if the word successful can he 
applied to a superiority so fatal) have beheld their de.ad autagouist 
stretched on the earth at their feet, without wishing they could 
redeem with their own blood that which it has been their fate to 
.spill. Least of all could such indiflei cMiee be the lot of so young a 
mail as Ilalhert Glendimiiiiijr, who, unused to the sight of.humaii 
blood, was not only struck with sorrow but with terror, when he be¬ 
held Sir Piercie Shafton lie stretched on the greensward before 
him, vomiting gore as if impelled by the strokes of a piiiii)). lie 
threw his bloody sword on the ground, and hastened to kneid down 
and support liiia, vainly striving-, at the same time, to stanch his 
wound, which seemed rather to bleed inwardly than externally. 

1’he niifortunate knight spoke at intervals, when the syneopc 
would permit him, and his words, so far as iiilelligihle, partook of his 
affected and conceited, yet not ungenerous charaeter. 

“ Most rustical youth,” he said, “ thy fortune hath prevailed over 
knightly skill—and Audacity hath overcome Coiidesceiisioii, even us 
the kite hath sometimes hawked at and struck down the falcon- 

gentle Fly and save thyself!—Take my iiurse—it is in the nether 

pocket of my carnation-coloured hose—and is worth a clown’s aeeept- 
ance. See that my mails, with iny vestments, he sent to the Mon¬ 
astery of St Mary’s (here his voice grew weak, and his mind and 
recollection seemed to waver)—“ I bestow the cut velvet jerkin, with 
close breeches conforming—for—oh!—the good of my soul." 

“ Be of good comfort, sir,” said Ilalhert, half djsl.racted with his 
agony of pity and remorse. “ 1 trust you shall yet do well—Oh for 
a leech! ” 

“Were there twenty physicians, O most generous Audacity, and 
that were a grave spectacle—I might not survive, my life is ebbing 
fast.—Commend me to the rustical nymph whom I called my Dia- 
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crctioii—O Clavidiiia!—true emprcs.s of tlii.s bleeding liciirt—which 
now hleedctli in sad earnest .'—Place me on the ground at my len^tli, 
most rustical victor, born to quench the pride of tlie hurninjf li<rht of 
the most felicitous court of Feliciana—O saints and anqels—knights 
and ladies—masques and theatres—quaint dcvice.s—chain-work and 
broidery— love, honour, and beauty!— ” 

While muttering these last words, vvhich slid from him as it were 
unawares, while doubtless he was recalling to mind the glories of 
tin; English court, the gallant 8ir Picrcic Shafton stretched out his 
limbs—groaned deeply, shut hi.s eyes, and became motionless. 

The victor tore his hair for very sorrow, as he looked on the jiale 
countenane<‘ of his victim. Eifi;, he thought, had not utterly fled, 
but withimt better aid than his own, he saw not how it could be 
preserved. 

“ Why," he exclaimed, in vain penit('nce, “why did I provoke him 
loan i.ssue so fatal! Would to God I had sulimitted to the worst 
insult man could receive from man, rather than be the bloody in- 
si iiiment of this bloody deed- and doubly cursed be this evil-boding 
^p it, which, haunted as 1 knew it to be by a witch or a devil, 1 yet 
cln'.se for the place of combat! In any otber jdacc, save this, there 
innl been help to he g’otten by speed of foot, or by uplifting of voice 
-- hnt here there is no one to he found by search, no one to hcarniy 
.'-houts, Siivc the evil spirit who has couns<dlcd this mischief. It is 
not her hour—I will es.s.ay the spell howsoever ; and if she can give 
me aid. she .s/m// do it, or know of what a madman is cajiahle even 
again.it those of another world ! 

lie spurned his bloody shoe from his foot, and ropeated the spell 
with ivhieh 1 lie reader is well aequ.ainted ; hut tinae was neither voice, 
apparition, nor signal of answor. The youth, in the impatience 
of his desiiair, and with the rasli liardiliood wliieh formed the basis of 
Ills eliaraeler, shouted aloud, “ W'iteh—Sorceress—Fiend!—art thou 
deaf to my cries of holp, ami so ready to apjicar and answer tliose of 
veiigi'iim e ? Arise ami speak to me, or I will choke iqi thy fountain, 
fear down tliv holly-hush, ami leave thy haunt as waste and hare as 
thy fatal assislauee has made me waste of eomfort and hare of 
counsel! ”—'I'liis furious ami ravitig invocation was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by a distant sound, roscmlding a hollo, from tlie gorge of the 
ravine. “ Now may Saint, Mary lib jiraised,” saiil the youtli, hastily 
fastening his sandal. “I hoar the voieo of some living man, who may' 
give me counsel and help in tlii.s fearful e.xtrcmity'.'’ 

1 laving (loiuied his sandal. Halbert Glendinuirig, hallooing at 
intervals, in answer to tlio sound which he Intd hearil. ran willi the 
speed of a hunted buck down tlic rugged defile, as if ])iiiadise had 
been before him, hell and all her furies bcliiiid, and Ids ctcnial 
liapiiiiiess or misery had depended upon the speed which he exerted. 
In a space iiicroililily sliort for any one hnt a Scottish mountaineer, 
having hi.s nerves stnmg’ by ilie deeiiest anil most passionate inte¬ 
rest, the youth reaeliod the eiilraiiee of the rafine, through which 
the rill that flows down Oorri-nau-shiau discharges itself, and unites 
with tlie brook that waters the little valley of Glendearg. 

Here he paased, tind looked around him upwards and downwards 
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through the glen, without perceiving a human form. Ilia heart sank 
within him. But the windings of the glen intercepted his prospect, 
and the person, whose voice he had heard, might, therefore, be at no 
great distance, though not obvious to his sight. The branches of an 
oak-tree, which shot straight out from the fiice of a tall cliff, proffered 
to his b<dd spirit:, steady head, and active limbs, the moans of ascend¬ 
ing it as a place of out-look, although the enterprise was what most 
men would have shrunk from. But by one hound from the earth, 
the active youth caught hold of the lower branch, and swung 
hims('lf up into the tree, and in a minute more gained the top of the 
cliff, from which he could easily descry a human figure descending 
the valley. It was not that of a slu'pherd or of a hunter, and scarcely 
any others used to traverse this deserted solitude, especially coming 
from the north, since the reader may remember tbat tbe brook took 
its rise from an extensive and dangerous morass which lay in that 
direction. 

But Halbert Glendiiming did not pause to consider who the tra¬ 
veller might be, or what might bo the purpose of his journey. To 
know tbat he saw a human being, and might receive, in the extremity 
of his distress, the countenance and advice of a fellow-creature, was 
enough for him at the moment. He throw himself from the pinnacle 
of the cliff’ once more into the arms of the projecting oak-tree, whose 
houghs waved in middle air, anchored by the roots in a huge rift or 
chasm of the rock. Catching at the branch which was nearest to 
him, he dropped himself from that height upon the ground; and 
sucli was the athletic springiness of his youthful sinews, that he 
pitched there as lightly, and with as little injury, as the falcoti stooii- 
ing from her wheel. 

To resume his race at full speed up the glen, was the work of an 
instant; and as he turned angle after angle of the indented banks of 
the valley, without nieeting- that which lie sought, he became half 
afraid that the form which lie had seen at such a distance had already 
melted into thin air, and was either a deci'jition of his own imagina¬ 
tion, or of the elementary spirits by whicb the valley was suiiposed 
to be haunted. 

But, to his inexpressible joy, as he turned round the base of a huge 
and distinguished crag, he saw, straight before and very near to biui, 
a person, whose dress, as he viewed it hastily, resembled tbat of a 
pilgrim. 

He was a man in advanced life, and wearing a long beard, having 
on his head a large slouched hat, without either b,and or brooch. His 
ilress was a tunic of black serge, which, like those commonly called 
hussar-cloaks, had an upper part, which covered the arms and fell 
down on the lower; a small scrip and bottle, wdiich hung at his 
back, with a stout staff in his hand, com|deted his equipage. His 
step was feeble, like that of one exhausted by a toilsome journey. 

“ Save ye, good father! ” said the youth. “ God and Our Lady • 
have sent you to my assistance.” 

“And in what, my son, can so frail a creature as I am be of service 
to you ? ” said the old man, not a little surprised at being thus accosted 
by so haudsonio a youth, his features uiscomposed by anxiety, his 
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face flashed with exertion, his hands and much of his dress stained 
with blood. 

“ A man bleeds to death in the valley here, hard by. Come with mo 
—come witli me! You are a<red—you have experience—you have at 
least your senses—and mine have well-niph left me.” 

“ A man—and bleeding to death—and here in this desolate spot! ” 
said the stranger. 

“Stay not to question it, father,” said the youth, “but come 
instantly to his rescue. Follow me—follow me, without an instant’s 
delay.” 

“ Nay, but, my son,” said the old man, “ we do not lightly follow 
the guides who present themselves thus suddenly in the bosom of a 
howling wilderness. Ere I follow thee, thou must expound to me 
thy name, thy purpose, and thy Ciiuse.” 

‘‘There is no time to expound anything,” .said Halbert; “ 1 toll 
thee a man’s life is at stake, and thou must come to aid him, or 1 will 
carry thee thither by force ! ” 

“Nay, thou shalt not need,” said the traveller; “if it indeed be as 
fhoTi sayest, I will follow thee of free-will—the rather that I am not 
w'iiolly unskilled in leech-craft, and have in my scrip that which may 
do thy friend a service—Yet walk more slowly, 1 pray thee, for 1 am 
already well-nigh foresj)Cut with travel.” 

With the indignant im[iatience of the fiery steed when compelled 
by his rider to keej) pace with some slow drudge upon the highway, 
llalbert aecomi)an]ed the wayfarer, burning with anxiety which he 
endeavoured to subdue, that he might not alarm his companion, who 
was obviously afraid to trust him. When they reached the place 
where they were to turn oil’ the wider glen into the Corri, the 
traveller made a doubtful pau.se, as if unwilling to le.ave the bro,ader 
iiath. “ Young man,” ho said, “ if thou meanest aught but good to 
these grey hairs, thou wilt gain little by thy cruelty—1 have no 
earthly treasure to tempt either robber or murderer.” 

“And 1,” said the youth, “ am neitlKU'—and yet—Ood of Heaven ! 
—I may he a murderer, unless your aid comes in time to this wounded 
v.'i ctch! ” 

“ Is it even so?” said the traveller; “and do human passions disturb 
the breast of nature even in her deeiiest solitude ?—Yet why should 
T marvel that where darkness abides the works of darkness should 
abound?—lly its fruits is the tree known—Lead on,unhappy youth— 
1 follow thee! ” 

And with better will to the journey than he had evinced hitherto, 
the stranger exerted himsidf to the uttermost, and seemed to forget 
his own fatigue in his efforts to keep pace with'his impatient guide. 

What was the surprise of Halbert (llendiiining, when, upon 
arriving at the fatal spot, he saw no appearance of the body of Sir 
Fiercie Shaftoul, The traces of the fray were otherwise sufficiently 
•visible. The knight’s cloak had indeed vanished as well as his b<>dy, 
but his doublet remained where he had laid it doVn, and the turf on 
which he had been stretched was stained with blood in many a dark 
crimson spot. 

As he gazed round him in terror .and astonishment. Halbert’s eyes 
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fell upon the place of sepulture which had so lately appeared to gape 
for a victim. It was no longer open, and it seemed that earth had 
received the expected tenant; for the usual narrow hillock was piled 
over what had lately been an open grave, and the green sod was 
adjusted over all with the accuracy of an experienced sexton. Hal¬ 
bert stood aghast. The idea rushed on his mind irresistibly, that the 
earth-heap before him enclosed what had lately been a living, moving, 
and sentient fellow-creature, whom, on little provocation, his fell 
act had reduced to a clod of the valley, as senseless and as cold as 
the turf under whicli he rested. The hand that scooped the grave 
had completed its work; and whose hand could it be save that of the 
mysterious being of doubtful quality, whom his rashness had invoked, 
and wliom he had suffered to intermingle in bis destinies ? 

As he stood with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, bitterly rueing 
his rashness, he was roused by the voice of the stranger, whose 
suspicions of his guide had again been awakened by finding the 
scene so different from what Halbert had led him to expect.—“ Young 
man,” he said, “ hast thou baited thy tongue with falsehood to cut 
perhaps only a few days from the life of one whom Nature will soon 
call home, without guilt on thy part to hasten his journey ? ” 

“ By the blessed Heaven!—by our dear Lady ! ” ejaculated Hal¬ 
bert— 

“ Swear not all! ” said the stranger, interrupting him, “ neither by 
Heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by earth, for it is his footstool— 
nor by the creatures whom he hath made, for they are but earth and 
clay as we are. Let thy yea be yea, and thy nay nay. Tell me in a 
word, why and for what imrjiose thou hast feigned a tale, tti lead a 
bewildered traveller yet farther astray ? ” 

“ As I am a Christian man,” said Glendinning, “ I left him here 
bleeding to death—and now 1 nowhere spy him, and much I doubt 
that the tomb that thou scest has closed on his mortal remains! ” 
“And who is he for whose fate thou art so anxious ?” said the 
stranger; “ or how is it pos.sible that this wounded man could have 
been either removed from, or interred in, a )>lace so solitary ? ” 

“ His name,” said Halbert, after a moment’s pause, “ is Picrcie 
Shaftoii—there, on that very spot, I left him bleeding; and what 
power has conveyed him hence, 1 know no more than thou dost.” 

“ Picrcie Shafton ? ” said the titranger; “ Sir Picrcie Shafton of 
Wilverton, a kinsman, as it is said, of the great Piercie of Northum¬ 
berland ? If thou hast slain him, to return to the territories of the 
proud Abbot is to give thy neck to the gallows. He is well known 
that Piercie Shafton ; the meddling tool of wiser plotters—a hare¬ 
brained trafficker in treason—a cham])ion of the Pope, employed as 
a forlorn hope by those more politic heads, who have more will to 
work mischief, than valour to encounter danger. Come with me, 
youth, and save thyself from the evil consequences of. this deed—Guido 
me to the Castle of Avcnel, and thy reward shall be protection and 
safety.” 

Again Halbert paused, and summoned his mind to a hasty council. 
I'he vengeance with which the Abbot was likely to visit the slaughter 
of Shafton, liis friend, and in some measure Ins guest, was likely to 
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be severe; yet,"in the various contingeucies which he had considered 
previous to their duel, he liad unaccountably omitted to rellect wliat 
was to be his line of conduct in case of Sir Piorcie hilling by his 
hand. If he returned to Glcndearg, he was sure to draw on his 
whole family, including Mary Avenel, the resentment of the Abbot 
and community, whereas it was possible that flight might make him 
be regarded as the sole author of the deed, and might avert the in¬ 
dignation of the monks from the rest of the inhabitants of his paternal 
tower. Halbert recollected also the favour expressed for the house¬ 
hold, and especially for Edw.ard, by the ,Sub-Prior; and he conceived 
that he could, by communicating his own guilt to that worthy eccle¬ 
siastic, when at a distance from Glendcarg, secure his i)owerful inter¬ 
position in favour of his family. These thoughts rapidly passed 
through his mind, and he determined on flight. The stranger’s 
company and his jn'ornised protection came in aid of that resolution ; 
but he was unable to reconcile the invitation which the old man gave 
him to accompany him for safety to the Castle of Avenel, with the 
connections of Julian, the ])rcscnt usurper of that iulicritance. 
“ Good father,” he said, “1 fear that you mistake the man with whom 
you wish me to harbour. Avenel guided I’iercie Shafton into 
iScothnnl, and his henchman, Christie of tlie Clinthill, brought the 
Southron hither.” 

“ Of tliat,” said the old man, “I am ivell aw.are. Yet if thou wilt 
trust to me, as I have shown no reluclance to confide in thee, thou 
slialt find with Julian Avenel welcome, or at least safety.” 

“Pather,” replied Halbert, “ though I can ill reconcile what thou 
sayest with what Julian Avenel hath done, yet caring little about the 
safety of a creature so lost as myself, and as thy worils seem those of 
truth and honesty, and finally, as thon didst render thyself frankly 
up to my conduct, 1 will return the confidence thou hast .“hown, and 
accompany thee to the Castle of Avenel by a road which thou thyself 
couldst never have discovered.” He led the way, and the old man 
followed for some lime in silence. 


CHAPTEU XXHI. 

'Tis v-licn Uio ■vt'otinti is .ttHTt*iiiii<j witli tho cold, 

'i'ho Wiirrior first Ibcls pain—'tis when the heat 
And fiery lover of his s >nl is pass’d, 

Tho sinner fools remorse. 

Old Pl^ay* 

The feelings of compunction with which ITalhcrt Glcndinning was 
visited upon this painful occasion, wore deeper than belonged to an 
age and country iij whicli hum.ui life was Indd so cheap. They fell 
far short certainly of those which might have afflicted a mind 
rogukted by better religions ])recepts,"and mote strictly trained 
under social haws; but still they were deep and severely felt, and 
divided in Halbert’s heart even tlie regret with w'hich he parted from 
Mary Aveuel and the tower of his fathers. 
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The old traveller walked silently hy his side for some time, and 
then addressed him:—“My son, it has been.said that sorrow must 
speak or die—Why art thou so inucli cast down ?—Tell me thy un¬ 
happy tale, and it may be that my grc-y head may devise counsel and 
aid for yonr younff life.” 

“Alas!” said Halbert Glendinninaf, “can you wonder why I am 
cast down ?—1 am at this instant a fiiffitive from my fother’s house, 
from my mother, and from my friends, and I hear on my head the 
blood of a man who injured me but in idle words, which 1 have thus 
bloodily requited. My heart now tells me I have done evil—it were 
harder"than these rocks if it could bear unmoved the thoujrbt, that I 
have sent this man to a long account, unhouseled and umshrieved! ” i 

“ Pause there, ra;f son,” said the traveller. “ That thou hast de¬ 
faced God’s image in thy neighbour’s person—that thou hast sent 
dust to dust in idle wrath or idler pride, is indeed a sin of the deepest 
dye—that thou hast cut short the apace which Heaven might have 
allowed him for repentance, makes it yet more deadly—but for all 
this there is balm in Gilead.” 

“I understand you not, father,” said Halbert, struck by the solemn 
tone which was .assumed by his companion. 

The old man proceeded. “ Thou hast slain thine enemy—it was a 
cniel deed : thou hast cut him off pcrclianeein his sins—it is a fearful 
aggravation. Do yet by my counsel, and in lieu of him whom thou 
hast perchance consigned to the kingdom of Satan, let thine efforts 
wrest another .subject from the reign of the Evil One.” 

“Iunderstand you,father,” said Halbert: “thou wouldst have me 
atone for my rashness by doing service to the soul of my a.dversary 
—Hut how may this be ? 1 have no money to jmrclmse masses, and 
gladly would I go b.arefoot to the Holy Land to free his spirit from 
jmrg.atory, only that-” 

“ My sou,” said the old man, interrupting him, “ the sinner for 
whose redom])tion 1 entreat you to labour, is not the dead hut the * 
living. It is not for the soul of thine enemy I would exhort thee to 
pray—that has already had its final doom from a .Judge as merciful 
as He is just; nor, wert thou to coin that rock into ducats, and obtain 
a mass for each one, would it avail the departed spirit. Where the 
tree h.ath fallen, it must lie. I5ut the s.apling, which hath in it yet 
the vigour and juice of life, may be bended to the point to which it 
ought to incline.” 

“ Art thou a priest, father ? ” said the young m.an, “ or by what 
commission dost thou talk of such high matters ? ” 

“ By that of my Almighty Master,” said the traveller, “ under 
whose banner I am an cnli.sted soldier.” 

Halbert’s acquaintance with religious matters w'.as no deeyicr than 
could be derived from the Archbishop of St Andrew’s Catechism, and 
the pamphlet called the Twii-pcnnie Faith, both which were indus¬ 
triously circulated and recommended by the monkS of Saint Mary’.s. 
Yet, however indifierent and superficial a theologian, he began to 
suspect that he was now in company with one of the gospellers, or 
heretics, before whose influence the ancient system of religion now 
tottered to the very foundation. Bred up, as may well be presumed, 
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in a holy horror against these formidable sectaries, the youth’s first 
feelings were those of a loyal and devoted church vassal. “ Old 
man,” he said, “wort thou able to make good with thy hand the 
words tliat thy tongue hath spoken against our Holy Mother Church, 
we should have tried upon this moor which of our creeds hath the 
better champion.” 

“ Nay,” said the stranger, “ if thou arta true soldier of Rome, thou 
wilt not pause from thy purpose because thou hast the odds of years 
and of strength on thy side. He.arken to me, my son. I have showed 
thee how to make thy peace with Heaven, and thou hast rejected my 
proffer. 1 will now show thee how thou shalt miike thy reconcilia- 
’tion with the powers of this world, '^'ake this grey head from the 
frail body which supports it, and carry it to the chair of proud Abbot 
Boniface; and when thou tellest him thou hast slain Piercie Shafton, 
and his ire rises at the deed, lay the head of Henry Warden at his 
foot, and thou shalt have praise instead of censure.’’ 

Halbert Glendinning stepped back in surprise. What! are you 
Ih.at Henry Warden so famous among the heretics, that even Knox’s 
name is scarce more freipiently in their mouths ? Art thou he, and 
darcst thou to approach the ILalidomc of Saint Mary’s ? ” 

“I am Henry Warden of a surety,” said the old man, “far un¬ 
worthy to l)e named in the same breath with Knox, but yet willing 
to venture on whatever dangers my Master’s service may call me to.” 

“He.arken to me, then,” said Halbert; “to slay thee, I have no 
heart—to make thee prisoner, were equally to bring thy blood on my 
head—to leave thee in this wild without a guide, were little better. 
I will coiRluet thee, as I promised, in safety to the Castle of Avenel; 
but breathe not, while we are on the journey, a word against the 
doctrines of the Holy Church of whi(!h I am an unworthy—but though 

an ignorant, a zealous member_When thou art there arrived, beware 

,of thyself—there is a high price upon thy bead, and Julian Avenel 
loves the glance of gold bounet-ineces.” * 

“ Yet thou sayest not,” answered the Protestant preacher, for such 
he w.as, “ that for lucre he would sell tlie blood of his guest ? ” 

“Not if thou comest .an invited stranger, relying on his faith,”said 
the youdi; “evil us Julian may bo, he dare not break the rites of 
hospitality; for, loose as we on these marches m.ay be in all other 
ties, these are respected amongst us even to idolatry, and his nearest 
relations would think it incumbent on them to spill his blood them¬ 
selves, to efface the disgrace such treason would bring upon their 
n.ame and lineage. But if thou goest self-invited, and without 
assurance of safety, I promise thee thy risk is great.” 

“I am in Gods hand,” answered the preaciier; “it is on His 
errand that I traverse these wilds amidst dangers of every kind: 
while I am useful for iny Master’s service, they shall not prevail 
.against me; and wjien, like the barren fig-tree, 1 can no longer pro¬ 
duce fruit, what imports it when or by whom the axe is laid to the root? ” 
“ Your courage and devotion,” said Glendinning, “ are worthy of 
a better cause.” 

1 A gold coin of Jame» V., the most beautiful of tlio Scottish series; bo cabled 
because the ofiigies of the sovereign is represented wearing u bonnet. 
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“ Tliat,” said Warden, “ cannot be—mine is the very best.” 

They continued their journey in silence, Halbert Glendinning 
tracing with the utmost accuracy the mazes of the (langerous and 
intricate morasses and hills wliieh divided the llalidome fi'om the 
barony of A vend. From time to time he was ol)ligcd to stop, in 
order to assist his companion to cross the black intervals of quaking 
bog, called in the Scottish dialect hags, by which the firmer parts 
of "tlie morass were intersected. 

“ Courage, old man,” said Halbert, as he saw his companion almost 
exhausted with fatigue, “we shall soon be upon hard ground. And 
j et soft as this moss is, I have seen the merry falconers go through 
It as light as deer when the quarry w’as upon the flight.” 

“ True, my son,” answered Warden, “ for so I will still call you, 
though you term me no longer father; and even so doth headlong 
youth pursue its pleasures, without regard to the mire aud the peril 
of the paths through which they are hurried.” 

“ I h.ave already told thee,” answered Halbert Glcndinning sternly, 
“ that I will hear nothing from thee that savours of doctrine.” 

“ Nay, hut, my son,” answered Warden, “ thy spiritual father him¬ 
self would surely not dispute the truth of what 1 Inive now spoken 
for your edification ! ” 

Glcndinning stoutly replied, “ I know not how that may be—but I 
wot well it is the fashion of your brotherhood to bait your hook with 
fair discourse, and to hold yourselves up as angels of light, that you 
may the better extend the kingdom of darkness.” 

“ May God,” replied the preacher, “ jiardon those who have thus 
reported of His servants! 1 will not offend thee, my son, by being 
instant out of season—thou speakest but as thou art taught—yet sure 
I trust that so goodly a youth will be still rescued, like a brand from 
the burning.” 

While he thus spoke, the verge of the morass was attained, and, 
their path lay on the declivity. Greensward it was, and, viewed 
from a distance, checkered with its narrow and verdiint line the 
dark-brown heath which it traversed, though the distinction was not 
so easily traced when theyvwere walking on it.* The old man pur¬ 
sued his iourney with comparative ease; and, unwilliiig again to 
awaken the je.alous zeal of his young companion for tlie Itoman 
faith, he discoursed on other maUers. The tone of his conversation 
was still grave, moral, and instructive. He had travelled much, and 
knew both the language and manners of other countries, concern¬ 
ing which Halbert Glendiuning, already anticipating the pos.sibility 
of being obliged to quit Scotland for the deed he had done, was 
naturally and anxioiisly desirous of information. By degrees he was 
more attracted by the charms of the stranger's conversation than 
repelled by the dread of his dangerous character as a heretic, and 
Halbert had called him father more than once ere the turrets of 
Avcnel Castle came in view. 

The situation of this ancient fortress was remarkable. It occupied 

J Tliis Bortof path, vifeiltlo when loitkcd at frtim a distance, hnt not to be seen 
when you arc upon it, is called on the Border by the sigHihcaiit name of a liliud- 
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a small rocky islet in a mountain lake, or tarn, as sueli a piece of 
water is called in Westmoreland. The lake mig'lit be about a mile 
in circumference, surrounded by hills of considerable boigbt, which, 
except w’here old trees and brushwood occupied the ravines that 
divided them from each other, were bare and heatiiy. The aurjirise 
of the .spectator was chiefly excited by finding- a piece of water 
situated in that high and mountainous' region, and the landscape 
around had features which might rather be termed wild, than either 
romantic or sublime; yet the scene was not without its clnirras. 
Under the burning sun of summer, the clear azure; of the deep un¬ 
ruffled lake refreshed the eye, and impressed the mind with a pleas- 
>ing feeling of deep solitude. In winter, when the snow lay on the 
mountains around, these dazzling masses appeared to ascend far be- 
vond their wonted and natural height, while the lake, which stretched 
l)eueath, and filled their bosom with all its fi ozen waves, lay like the 
surface of a darkened and broken mirror around the black and rocky 
islet, and the walls of the grey castle with which it was crowned. 

As the castle occupied, either with its principal buildings, or with 
its flanking and outward walls, every projecting point of rock, which 
served as its site, it seemed as completely surrounded by water as 
the nest of a wild swan, save where a narrow causeway extended be¬ 
twixt the islet and the shore. But the fortress was larger in appear¬ 
ance than in reality; and of the buildings which it actually contained, 
many had become ruinous and uninhabitable. In the times of the 
grandeur of the Avenel family, these had been occupied by a con¬ 
siderable garrison of followers and retainers, but they were now in 
a great measure deserted ; aud Julian Avenel wcmld probably have 
fixed his habitation in a residence better suited to his diminished for¬ 
tunes, had it not been for the great security which the situalion of 
the old castle afforded to a man of his precarious and perilous mode 
of life. Indeed, in this respect the snot could scarce have been more 
‘happily chosen, for it could be rendered almost com])lctely inacces¬ 
sible at the pleasure of the inhabitant. The distance betwixt the 
nearest shore and the islet was not indeed above an hundred yards; 
but then the causeway which connected them was extremely narrow, 
and comi)letely divided by two cuts, one in the mid-way betw'cen the 
islet and shore, and another close under the outward gate of the 
castle. These formed a formidable,»find almost insurmouutahle, in- 
' terruptioii to any hostile approach. Each w'as defended by a draw¬ 
bridge, one of which, being that nearest to the castle, was regularly 
raised at all times <luring the day, and both were lifted at night.' 

The situation of Julian Avenel, engaged in a variety of fmida, and 
a party fo almost every dark and mysterious transaction which was 
on i»ot in that wild aud military frontier, required all these iirccau- 
tions for his security. His own ambiguous and doubtful course of 
-’'policy had increasyd these dangers; for as he made professions to 
uotli parties iu the state, and occasionally united more actively with 
cither the one or the other, as chanced best to scfve his immediate 
purpose, he could not be said to have cither firm allies and protcc- 


* See Note II. Jvaul Caatlc. 
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tors, or determined enemies. His life was a life of'expedients and 
of peril; and while, in pursuit of his interest, he made all the 
doubles which he thought necessary to attain his object, he often 
overran his prey, and missed that which he might have gained by 
observing a straighter course. 


CIIAPTER XXIV. 

ril walk on tiptoe; arm my eye with caution, 

My heart with courajre, and niy hand with weapon. 

Like him who ventures on a lion’s doii. 

Old Plaf. 

When, issuing from the gorge of a pass which terminated upon 
the lake, the travellers came in sight of the ancient castle of Avenel, 
the old man paused, and, resting upon his pilgrim staff, looked with 
earnest attention upon the scene before him. The castle was, as we 
have said, in many places ruinous, as was evident, even at this dis¬ 
tance, by the broken, rugged, and irregular outline of the walls and 
of the towers. In others it sccmied more entire, and a pillar of dark 
smoke, which ascended from the chimneys of the donjon, and spread 
its long dusky pennon through the clear ether, indicated that it was 
inhabited. Rut no corn-fields or enclosed pasture-grounds on the 
aide of the lake showed that provident attention to comfort and sub¬ 
sistence which usually appeared near the houses of the greater, and 
even of the lessor barons. There were no cottages with their p.atches 
of infield, and their crofts and gardens, surrounded by rows of mas¬ 
sive sycamores; no church with its simple tower in the valley; no 
herds of sheep among the hills; no cattle on the lower ground: 
nothing which intimated the occasional prosecution of the arts of' 
peace and of industry. It w.as plain tli.at the iiiliahitaiits, whether 
few or numerous, must be considered as the gan-ison of tlie castle, 
living within its defended precincts, and subsisting by means which 
were other than peaceful. 

Probably it was with this conviction that the old m.m, gazing on 
the castle, muttered to himself, “'Lapis offensinnis etpetra scaiidali!” 
and then, turning to Halbert Gleiidiiiniiig, lie added, “ We may say 
of yonder fort, as King James did of another fastness in this province, 
that he who built it was a thief in his heart.” ^ 

“ ]5ut it was not so,” answered (Jlciidiiiiiiiig; “ yonder castle was 
built by the old lords of Avenel, men as much beloved in peace as 
they were respected in war. They were the bulwark of the frontiers 
against foreigners, and the protectors of the natives from domestic 
oiipressioii. The present usurper of their inheritance no more 
resembles them, flian the niglit-prowliiig owl resembles a falcon, 
because she builds on the same rook.” 

A It was of Lochwodd, tlio her«(lit.ai*y fortress of tho Johnstoaes of Annandalc, a 
stroHir castle, Buuatcd in tho coutro of u (luukiug bog, that Juinos VI. matlo this 
rcuiark. 
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“This Juiiarf Aveiiel, llieii, IidWs no liigli placi! in tin,' love and 
retfard of lii^ neis'lil)oura ? ” said Warden. 

“So little.” answered Halbert, “(hat besides the jaekinen and 
riders with wboni bo Inis assoeiated biniself, and of wboni lie has 
niany at bis disposal, I know of few wlio vobintarilv assoeiate with 
liini. lie lias been more than onee outlawed both liy hbisland and 
Scotland, bis lands declared forfeited, and bis bead set at a price. 
Hut in these unipiiet times, a man so daring' as Julian Avenel bas 
ever found some, friends willing- to protect him against tbc ])cnalties 
of tbe law, on condition of bis secret services.” 

“ You de.scribe a dangerous man,” replied Warden. 

“You mav bave e.vperioi'ee of tbat,” replied tlie youth, “if you 
deal not tbe more warily :—thong’ll it may be tbat be also has for¬ 
saken (be community of tbe Cliurcb, and gone astra.y in tbe iiatli of 
heresy.” 

“ What your blindness terms tbe path of heresy,” answered the 
reformer, “ is indeed tbe straight ami narrow vyay, wherein he who 
walks turns not aside, whether for yyorldly wealth or for worldly 
p.assions. Would to (lod this man were moved by no other and no 
worsi- spirit than that -wliieli prompt.s iny poor endeavours to extend 
the kingdom of Heaven! This Baron of Aveiiel is personally un¬ 
known to me, is not of our eongregation or of our eounsel; yeti 
bear to bim eliarges tmiebing my .safely, from those whom he must 
fear if be, does not respect them, and upon tbat a.ssnrance 1 will 
venture upon bis bold- 1 am now .sufiieiently refresbed by tliese few 
minutes of repose.” 

“ Take’then (bis .advice for your safety,” said Halbevt, “and 
believe tbat it is founded uiion tbe usnge of tins eountry and its 
iubabitanls. If you can better shift for yourself, go not to t he Castle 
of Avciicl—if you do risk going (bitber, obtain from bim, if jios.sible, 
his safe condnet, and beware tbat be swears it by the Black Hood— 
And lastly, (discnc wlietlicr lie catswitli yon at tbc board, iir jilcdgcs 
you ill the cup : for if be gives you not these signs of welcome, bis 
tliouglits are evil towards yon.” 

“ Alas ! ” said (be preacher, “ I bare no better earthly reliigc for 
tbc jireseiit than these frowning (ower.s, but 1 go tbiflier, trusting' to 
aid W’liieb is not of this earth—But thou, good youth, needest iboii 
trust thyself in (bis dangerous den ?'' 

“1,” answered Halbert, “ a.m in no danger. 1 am well known to 
Clii’islie of the Cliiil.bill, (be beiielimau of (bis Julian Avenel; and 
what is a yet better prolei-tion, 1 liave nothing either to provoke 
malice or to tcmjit plimile!’.” 

Tbe tramp of a steed, which clattered along the shingly banks of 
tbc loch, was now lica'.d bcbiml them : and when they locked back, 
a rider was yi.sililc. bis steel cap and tbe point of bis long lance 
glancing in the scUing sun, as be rode rapidly towards (licni. 

Halbert (.ilcndiiming soon rceogiiiscd Clirfslic of the Clinibill, and 
made bis companion awnre (bat the bcnolmiaii of Julian Avciicl was 
apjiro.acbing'. 

“ Ha, youngling! ” said ('bristic to Halbert, .as be came uji to 
thciii, “ tbon bast made good my word at last, and come to take 

I, 
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.service vvilli my noble master, hast tliou not? 'J’liou shalt find a 
jl'ood friend and a true; and ere Saint Harnaljy come round again, 
thou shalt know every pass betwixt Milburn I’lain and Netlierby, as 
if thou Inulst been born with a jack on (by back, and a lanee in tby 
hand.—What old carle liast tlion with iliee?—lie is not of the 
brolberliooil of Saint Mary’s -at least he has not the buist' of these 
bkek cattle.” 

“ He i.s a wayfaring man,” said Halbert, “who h.as concerns with 
Julian of Avenel. b'or inysclf, 1 intend to go to I'idinburgh to see 
the court and the Queen, and when 1 return hither we will talk of 
your j)roller. Meantime, as thou hast often invited me to the castle,, 
1 crave hospitality there to-night for myself and my companion.” 

“ For thyself and welcome,young comrade,” replied Cliristic; “but 
wo harbour no pilgrims, nor aught that looks like a pilgrim.” 

“ So please you,” said W'^arden, “1 have letters ol commendation 
to thy master from a sure friend, whom he will right willingly oblige 
in higher matters than in aft'ording me a brief protection.—And 
I am no pilgrim, but renounce the same, with all its superstitious 
observances.” 

lie offered his letters to the horseman, who shook his head. 

“ These,” he said, “ are matters for my master, and it will be well 
if he can read them himself; for me, sword and lance are my book 
and psalter, and have been since I was twelve years old. But 1 will 
guide you to (ho castle, and the Baron of Avenel will himself judge 
of your errand.” 

By this time the parly had reached (he causeway, along which 
Christii! advanced at a (rot, intimating his piesence to the warders 
within (ho castle by a shidll and peculiar whistle. At this sigmd the 
farther drawbridge was lowered. The horsenmn ])asscd it, and dis¬ 
appeared under the gloomy luirtal which was beysmd it. 

Olendinning and his coni|)imion advancing more leisurely along, 
the rugged causeway, stood at length u?idcr the sauu‘ gateway, over 
which frowned, in dark-red freesione, the amdent armorial bearings 
of (he house of Avenel, which reju esenied a female (igure shrouded 
and mutllcd, whicli occuid('d (he whidc tield. 'I’he cau.si^ of their 
.assuming so singular a device was unceriain, but the ligma? was 
g'enerally siipiiosed to represent (hi! mysterious heing called the 
White Tauly of Avimcl.® Tin! sight of this mouldering shield 
awakened in the mind of Halbert the strange circumstances which 
Inul connected his fate with that of Mary Avenel, and witli the 
doing.s of the spiritual being who was atlached to her house, and 
whom he saw here rci)rcsented in stone, as he had before seen her 
etligy upon the seal-ring of Walter Avenel, which, with other (rinkets 
formerly mentioned, h.ad been saved from ]iilhigo, and bronglit to 
Hlendearg, wliou Mary's mother was drivcui from lier hahitatioii. 

“ You sigh, ray son,” said the old man, observhig (be impression 

* Bwisi— 1'iif 1 VMiid, or murk, set npoH or ciitl.lo by tlicir ownerti. 

“ There is hh ai.ciciit I'bij.rlisli fatnily, 1 believe, which brai-.’^, or did bear, a pfhoat 
or passaHi, s-ihlc iii a lield argent. This socnis to have been a device of a 
punning or canihig hcruld. 
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rniido on hin joullifiil companion’s countenance, but mistaljing the 
cansc; “ if you fear to enter, wo may yet return.” ° 

“ That can ye not,” said Cliri.stie of tlie Glinthill, who omcrg-cd at 
tliat in.stant from the side-door under tlie avcliway. “ Look yonder, 
and clioose whetlier you \yill return skimming tlie water like a wihl- 
duek, or wiiiffinf;’ the air like a ]dover.” 

They looked, and saw that the drawbrido-o which they Iiad just 
crossed was airain raised, and now inter|)osed its [ilanks betwixt tlie 
setting' sun and the jiortal of the castle, deeiiening the gloom of the 
arch under which they stood. Christie laughed and bill them follow 
him, saying, by way of encouragement, in Halbert’s car, “Answer 
boldly aud readily to whatever the liaron asks von. Never stop to 
])ick your words, and above all, .show no fear of him—the devil is not 
.so black as he is painted.” 

As be spoke thus, he introduced them into the largo stone hall, at 
the ui»per end of which blazed a huge lire of wood. The long oaken 
table, w'hich, as usual, occupied the midst of the apartment, was 
covcreil with rude preparations for the evening' meal of the Haron 
and his chief domestics, five or si.v of whom, strong', athletie, savage- 
looking men, paced up and down the lower end of the ball, which 
rang'to the jarring clang of their long swords that clashed as they 
moved, and to the heavy tramp of their high-heeled jack-boots. Iron 
jacks, or coats of inilf, formed the principal part of their dress, and 
steel-bonnets, or large slouched bats with Siainish plumes dronjiing 
backwards, were their head attire. 

The liaroti of A vend was oiu' of those tall, muscular, martial 
llg'ures, w'hich are the favourite sulijects of Salvatoi' llosa. 1 !e wore 
a cloak which had been once gaily triiiuiK'd, but wbidi, by long wear 
and fi'ei[ueut exjiosure to the weather, was now faded in its eohuirs. 
’riirown negligently about bis tall person, it partly bid, and jiartly 
showed, a short doublet of biitf, under wbieh was in some places 
visible that light shirt of mail wliicli was called a secret, because worn 
instead of more ostensible armour, t(i ni'oteet against iirivale as.sas- 
sinalion. A leathern belt sustained a large and heavy sword on one 
side, and on the other that gay ])oniard wbieh bad once ealleil Sir 
J’iercie. SliafUm master, of which the. baldiments and gildings were 
already mneb d<'fa.eed, eilber by rough usage or neglect. 

Notwitlistamling the rudeness of bis apjiarel, .Inlian Avend's 
manner and eonntenanee bad far more elevation than tliose of tlic 
attendants who snrronndod him. lie might be fifty or upwayl.s, 
for bis (hu'k hair was mingled with grey, but age bad neither tamed 
the fire of bis eye nor tin- enterprise of bis disposition. His ceiuite- 
nance bad been' handsome, for lieaiity was an attribute of the f.unily; 
but the lines were rongliened by fatigue and exposure to the weather, 
and rendered coarse by (he haliitual indnigene.e, of violent passions. 

He seemed in dbep and moody rdleetioii, and was jiaeing at a dis- 
fanee from his dependents along the u))per embof the hall, some¬ 
times stojiping from time to time to caress and feed a gos-liawk, 
wliidi sat n|)on bis wrist, with its jesses (i.c. tlic lealliern straps 
fixed to it.s legs) wrapt around bis liand. The liird, which seemed 
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not iiiseiisilile to its master’s attention, answered liis carcases by 
rufMinif forward its fisitliers, and peckinff ])layfull.y at Ida fin<,>'er. At 
such intervals tlie Baron smiled, Imt instantly resumed (lie darksome 
air of sullen meditation, lie did not even deijin to look upon an 
object, w'hieh few could have passed and repassed so often without 
hestowing' on it a transient glance. 

This was a woman of exceeding beauty, rather gaily than richly 
attired, who sat on a low seat close by tlie huge hall-chimney. 'J'he 
gold chaiins round her neck and arms, - the gay gown of green wliich 
swept the floor, the .silver-embroidered girdle, with its bunch of 
keys, de)iending in housewifely ]n ide by a silver chain, - the yellow 
silken coiirnch f (>Scottice, enreh) which was disposed around her 

head, and jiartly concealed her dark profusion of hair,.above all, 

the circumstance so delicately toncheil in the old ballad, that " the 
girdle was too short,” the “gown of green all t<io straight,” for tin; 
wearer’s ])rcsent shape, would have inlimated the Baron’s Lady. 
But then the lowly seat,—the exi)rcs.siou of deep melancholy which 
was ehaug'ed into a la'mid smile wlienev('r she saw the Ic.ast chance of 
catching the eye of Julian Avenel,—the subdued look of grief, and 
the starting (ear for which (hat constrained smile was again ex¬ 
changed when she saw herself entirely disregarded,—these were not 
the attrihutes of a wife, or (hey were those of a dejected and afflicted 
female, who had yielded her love on less than legitimate terms. 

Julian Avenel, as we have said, continned to pace the ball without 
paying any of (hat mute attention which is rendei'cd to almost every 
female either by alfcction or eonrte.sy. lie seemed totally uncon¬ 
scious of her pre.sence, or of that of his attendants, and was only roused 
from his owm dark reflections by tlu^ notice he i>aid to the falcon, to 
which, however, tin? lady seemed to attend, as if studying to find 
cither an opportunity of siieaking to (he Baron, or of (inding some¬ 
thing enigtnatical iii (In? expressions which he used to (he bird. 
All this the strangers had time enong'h to remark: for no sooner 
had they entered the aiiartment than their usher. Christie of the 
Cliuthilf, after exchanging a significant glance with the menials or 
troopers at the lower end of the ajiartment, signed to Halbert (Jlen- 
dinning and to Ids companion to stand still near (he door, while he 
himself, advancing nearer the table, jilaced himself in such a sit.u;i:- 
tion as to catch the Baron’s observati?m when In? should be dis])oscd 
to look around, but without pri'suming to intrude' himself on his 
m.astcr’s notice. Indeed, the look of this man, naturally bold, hardy, 
an# audacious, s(?emed totidly changed when he was in iiresencc of 
h’ls master, iind resembled the deie<?led and cowering manner of a 
quarrelsome dog when rebuked by his owner, or when he tinds him¬ 
self obliged to (leprecate the violence of a superior adversary of his 
own species. 

In spite of the novelty of his own situation, and every ])ainful feel¬ 
ing connected with it. Halbert felt his curiosity interested in the 
female, who .sate by the chimney unnoticed .and unregarded. He 
marked with what keen ;ind trembling solicitude she Watched the 
broken words of Julian, and how her glance stole towards him, ready 
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to lio ftvorlod ifpoii tlic sliglitcBt chance of hLs perceiving himself to 
be watched. 

Meaiitiiiio lie went on with hi.? dallianci! witli lii.s foathci'cd favour¬ 
ite, now giving-, nowwitldiolding, the morsel with which he was about 
to feed the bird, and so exciting its aji])etilo and gratifying it by 
turns. “ What! more yet ?—thon foul kite, tlion wniildst never have 
done-give thee part thou wilt-have all—Ay, prune tliy feathers, and 
prink thyself gay—much thon wilt make of it now—dost think I 
Know thee not?—dost think 1 see not that all that milling and plum¬ 
ing of wing and feather.s is not for thy ma.st('r, but to try wliat thou 
caimt make of him, thou greedy gled?—well there-take it then, 
and rejoice thyself—little boon goes far with thee, and with all thy 
sex -.and .so it should.” 

lie ceased to look on the bird, and again traversed (he apartment. 
Then taking another small pieee of raw meat from (he trencher, on 
which it was placed ready cut for his use, he began once again to 
tempt ainl tea.se the bird, by offering and withdrawing it, until he 
awakened its wild and hold dis])Osition. “ What! struggling, flut¬ 
tering, aiming at me with beak and single ? ’ So la! So la ! W(addst 
mount? wonhist fly? the jesses .are round thy ehitehes, fo(d—thou 
canst neither stir lior soar, hut by my wilt Beware thon come to re¬ 
claim, wench, else I will wring thy head oft' one of these days—Well, 
have it then, and well fare thou with it.—80 ho, denkin! ” One of the 
attendants .-tepiied forward 'J'like the foul gled henee to the mew—■ 
or, stay ; leave her, but look well to her casting and to her halhing— 
wc will see her fly to-morrow.—1 low now, (’hristie, so soon returned! ” 

ChrisKe advanced to his master, and gave an account of himself 
and Ills journey, in the way in which a poliee-oilieer holds communi¬ 
cation with his magistrate, that is, as imieli by signs as by words. 

” Noble .sir,” said that worthy satellite, “the Laird of-he 

named no place, but pointed with his linger in a south-western 
(iircction,— “may not ride witli you the day he piirpo.scd, because 
the Lord Warden has threatoned lliat he will-” 

Here another blank, intelligibly enougli made up by the speaker 
tonehing his own neck with his left fore-tinger, and leaning his head 
a little to one side. 

“ (Inwardly caitiff 1 ” said .Tnlian ; “by Heaven! the whole world 
turns sheer iianght—it is not worth*a brave man’s living in—ye may 
ride a day and night, and nevi-r -see a feather wave or hoar a, hor.se 
prance-- the spirit of our fathers is dead amongst ns— the very brutes 
arc deg-cnerated- - the cattle we bring h.onie tit our life’s risk are more 
earrioii—onr hawks are t illers “—otir hottnds are turnspits and trindlc- 
tails—our men arc woiiieii—tiiid our women arc-” 

lie looked at the female for (be iirst time, anti stopiicd short in 
the midst of what he was about to say, tbongh there was something 
.soctmlemptnons in (ho ghinec, thti-t the hlaidc might liave heeii thus 
tilled up—“ Hnr women iifc such as site is.” , 

• III II10 kindly of hiuvUifij;, hh Ii'hIv Jiili.iiLi Hoiiicra tovui^ it, hawks 

lalims tiro Ciillod their 

3 Ho t(irme'i whon they only cau;:hl tlicir j>rttv by tiio tcatlicrs. 
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He said it not, however, and, as if desirous of attracting his atten¬ 
tion at all risks, and in whatever manner, she rose and came forward 
to him, hut with a timorousness ill-disguised hy affected gaiety.— 
“ Our women, ,lulian—what would you say of the women ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Julian Avenel, “at least nothing hut that 
they are kind-hearted wenches like thyself, Kate.” 'I'lic female 
coloured deeply, and returned to her scat. “ And what strangers 
hast thou hronght w'ith thee, Christie, that stand yonder like two 
stone statues ? ” said the Baron. 

“ The taller,” answered Christie, “ is, so please )'ou, a young fel¬ 
low called Halbert Olendinning, the eldest .son of the old widow at 
Glendearg.” 

“ What brings him here ? ” said the Baron ; “ hath he any nics.sago 
from Mary Avenel ? ” 

“ Not as 1 think,” said Christie; “ the youth is roving the country 
—he was always a wild slip, for I have known him since he was the 
height of my sword.” 

“ Wliat (lualities hath he ? ” said the Baron. 

“All manner of qualities,” answered his follower ; “he can strike 
a buck, track a deer, fly a hawk, haloo to a hound—he shoots in the 
long and cross-bow to a hair's-breadlh —wields a lance or sword like 
myself nearly- backs a horse manfully and fairly. I wot not what 
more a man need to do lo make him a gallant comiianion.” 

“ And who,” said the Baron, “ is the old miser' who stands beside 
him?” 

“ Some cast of a priest, as I fancy—he says he, is charged with 
letters to you.” 

“ Bid them come forward,” said (he Baron; and no sooner laid 
they approached him more nearly, than, struck hy the fine form and 
Btrengtb displayed by Halbert Gleiidinniug, he addressed him thus: 
“ 1 am told, young sw.ankie, that you arc roaming the world to seek 
your fortune—If you will sei ve Julian Avenel, you may find it with¬ 
out going farther.” 

“ So please vou,” answered Glendinning-, “something has chanced 
to me that makes it better I should leave (his land, and 1 am bound 
for hklinburgh.” 

“What!—thou hast .stricken some of the king’s deer, I warrant, 
or lightened the meadowsofSai.it Mary’s of some of their beeves, or 
thou hast taken a moonlight leap over (he border?” 

“No, sir,” said Halbert, “my case is entirely difrerent.” 

“ Then, 1 warrant thee,” said the Baron, “ then hast st.abbed some 
brother churl in a fray about a wench—thou art a. likely lad to wrangle 
in such a cause.” 

Ineffably disgusted at his tone and manner. Halbert Glendinning 
remained silent while the thouglit dart ed across his mind, w hat would 
Julian Avenel have, said, had he known the quarrel,,of which ho spoke 
so lightly, had arisen on account of his own brother’s daughter!-- 
“ But be thy cause of flight what it will,” said Julian, in continuation, 
“ dost thou think the law or its emissaries can follow' thee into this 

* Miser, uscfl in ihc sense in ■wlileli it often occurs in Pi*onscr, nn-l which is in¬ 
deed its literal inij»ort,—“ wrotchefl f'ld nuui,*’ 
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iRland, or arreRt thee under the standard of Avenel?—Ijoek at (he 
depth of the lake, the streng’th of the walls, the Icng’th of the cause¬ 
way-look at my men, and think if they are likely to sec a comrade 
inj\ired, or if 1, iheir master, am a man to desert a faithful follower 
in g’ood or evil. I tell thee it shall he an eternal day of (ruee be¬ 
twixt thee and justice, as they call it, fi-om the instant thou liast put 
my colours into thy cap—thou.slialt ride bv the Vvarchui’s mise as ihou 
wouldst pass ail old market-woman, and ne’er a cur which follows 
him shall dare to bay at thee ! ” 

“ I thank you for your oflers, noble sir,” l eplied 1 falbi'i't, “ but 1 
must answer in brief, that I cannot profit by them - my fortunes lead 
me elsewhere.” 

“Thou art a self-willed find for thy jiains,” said Julian, turning 
from him; and si^nin"- Christie to a|)proiich, he whispered in his 
ear, “ There is jiromise in that young- fellow’s looks, Christie, and 
we want men of limb.s and sinews so compacted —those thou hast 
brought to me of late are the mere refuse of mankind, wretches 
scarce worth the arrow that ends them: thi,s youngster i.s limbed 
like (Saint George. Ply him wilh wine and wa.ssail—let the wenches 
weave their meshes about him like spiders—thou uiulerstandest?” 
Christie gave a sagacious nod of intelligence, and fell back to a 
respectful distance from his master. “ And thou, old man,” said 
the Baron, turning to the elder traveller, “hast (lion been roam¬ 
ing (he world after fortune too?—it seems not she has fallen into thy 
way.” 

“ (So please you,” rojdied Warden, “ I were fierhaps m.ore to he 
pitied than I am now had 1 indeed met with that fortune wliieh, like 
others, I have sought in my greener days ” 

“Nay, understand me, friend,” said tlie Baron; “ if thou art satis¬ 
fied with thy biiekram gown and long staff, I also am well content 
thou .shouldst he as poor ami coiiteinptible as is good for the health 
of thy body and soul—All 1 care to know of thee is, (he cause which 
hath brought thee to my ca.stle, where few crow.s of thy kind care to 
settle. Thou art, I warraiit thee, some ejected monk of a supiiressed 
convent, paying in his old days the price of the luxurious idleness in 
which he sjient his youth.—Ay, or it may he some jiilgrim with a 
budget of lies from (Saint Janies of Compostella, or Oiir Lady of 
liOrel to; or thou iiiay.st he some pift-doiier with liis budget of relics 
from Home, forgiving sins at a penny a-dozen, and one to the talc— 
Ay, 1 giK-ss why 1 find thee in this hoy’s company, and donblless thou 
wouldst have such a strajiping lad as he, to can-y thy wallet, and re¬ 
lieve thy lazy shoukh-rs; but, by the mass, I will cross thy cunning. 
1 make my vow to sue. and moon I will not see a jiroiier lad so mis- 
Icard as to run (he country with an old knave, like (Simiiiie and Ids 
brother.’ Away wiih thee ! ” he added, rising in wrath, and speak¬ 
ing so fast as to ^ive no opiiortiinity of answer, being iirobably de- 
.tcrinined to terrify the elder guest into an ahrnpl flight—“ Away 
with thee, with thy clouted coat, scrip, and scallop-shell, or, by the 
name of Aveiiel, 1 will have them loose the hounds on thee 1” 

1 Two qumfion<(ri‘, or frijirn, whoso aOf(»atrciueMts and ro[-ncry inuko 

the suV'joct of an c ‘A Katirsc-al )>ocin. 
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Warden waited with the greatest patience untir.Tulian Avcnel, 
astonished that the tlireats and violence of his language made no 
impression on him, paused in a sort of wonder, and said hi a less im¬ 
perious tone, “ Why the fiend dost thou not answer me ? ” 

“ When you have done speaking,” said Warden, in the same com¬ 
posed manner, “it will bo full time to reply.” 

“ S.ny on man, in the devil’s name—but take heed—beg not here— 
were it but for the rinds of cheese, the refuse of the rats, or a morsel 
that my dogs would turn from—neitlier a grain of meal, nor the nine¬ 
teenth part of a grey groat, will I give to any feigned liinmar of thy 
coat.” 

“ It maybe,” answered Warden,_“that you would havodess gu.arrcl 
with my coat if you knew what it covers. I am neither fri.ar nor 
mendicant, and would be right glad to bear thy testimony against 
these foul deceivers of God’s Church, and usurpers of his rights over 
the Christian flock, were it given in Obristian charity.” 

“ And who or what art thou, then,” said Avenel, “that thou comest 
to this Border land, and art neither monk, nor soldier, nor broken 
man ? ” 

“lam an humble teacher of the holy word,” answered Warden. 
“This letter from a most noble person will speak why I am here at 
this present time.” 

“ Ho delivered the letter to the Baron, who rog.arded the seal with 
some surjirise, and then looked on the letter itself, which seemed to 
excite still more. He (lien fixed his eyes on the stranger, and said, 
in a menacing tone, “ I think thou darest not betray me, or deceive 
me?” 

“ I am not the man to attcmiit either,” was the concise reply. 

Julian Avenel carried the letter to the window, where be (leru.sed, 
or at least attempted to peruse, it more than once, often looking from 
the paper and gazing on tlie stranger who had delivered it, .as if he 
me.ant to read the purport of the missive in the face of the messenger. 
Julian at length called to the female. “Catherine, bestir thee, and 
fetch me presently that letter which I bade thee keep ready at hand 
in thy casket, having no sure lockfast ]dace of my own.” 

Catherine went with the readiness of one willing to be employed; 
and as she walked, the situation whicli rcmiires a wider gown and a 
longer girdle, and in which womitn claims from man a double portion 
of the mo.st anxious care, was still more visible than before. She 
soon returned with the paper, and was row.arded with a cold —“I 
thank thee, wench; thou art a careful secretary.” 

This second paper he .also perused and reperused more than once, 
and still, as he read it, bent from time to time a wary and observant 
eye upon Henry Warden, 'riiis examination and re-examination, 
though both the man and the place were dangerous, tlie preacher 
endured with the most composed and steady eounten.ance, seeming, 
under the eagle, or rather tlie vulture eye of the Baron, as unmoved 
as under the gaze o'f an ordinary .and iieacefiil peasant. At length 
.lulian Avenel folded both jmpers, and having put them into the 
pocket of his clo.ak, cleared Ins brow, and, coming forward, addressed 
Ids female companion: “ Catherine,” said he, “ I have done this good 
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nuin injustice, When T mistook him for one of the drones of Rome. 
He is II prenclier, Catherine—a preacher of the—the new doctrine of 
the Lords of tiie Coiiffrcffation." 

The doctrine of the blessed Scriptures,” said the preacher, “puri¬ 
fied from the devices of men.” 

“Sayest thou?” said Julian Avcnel—“Well, thou mayst call it 
what thou lists; but tome it is recommended, because it’fling-s off 
all those sottish dreams about saints and anj^els and devils, and un¬ 
horses the lazy raonka that have ridden us so long', and spur-galled 
us so hard. No more masses and corpse-gifts—no more tithes and 
offerings to make men poor—no more iirayers or psalms to make 
men cowards—no more christenings and penances, and confessions 
and marriages.” 

“So idease you,” said lleni'y Warden, “it is against the corrup¬ 
tions, not against the fundamental doctrines, of the Church, which wo 
desire to renovate, and not to abolish.” 

“Erithce, peace, man,” said the Baron; “we of the laity care not 

liat you set up, so you pull merrily down what stands in our way. 
Specially it suits well with us of the Southland fella; for it is our 
profession to turn the world upside down, and we live ever the 
blithest life when the downer side is uiifiermost.” 

Warden would have replied; but the Baron allowed him not time, 
striking the table with the hilt of his dagger, and crying out,—“ Ha! 
you loitering knaves, bi'ing our supper-meal nuiekly. See you not 
this holy man is e.\hauste<l for lack of food! Heard ye ever of priest 
or preacher that deviaired not his five meals a-day?” 

The attend.ants bustled to and fro, and speedily brought in several 
large smoking platters, filled with huge pieces of beef, boiled and 
roasted, but without any variety whatsoever; without vegetables, and 
almost without bread, though there was at the upper end a few oat¬ 
cakes in a basket. Julian A venel made a .sort of apology to AVarden. 

“ You have been commended to our care, Sir Preacher, since that 
is your style, by a person whom we highly honour.” 

■’ “I am assured,” said AYarden, “ that the most noble Lord- ” 

“ Prithee, ]ieace, man,” said Avenel; “ what need of naming names, 
so we undersfond each other ? I meant but to sjieak in reference to 
your safety and comfort, of which lu; desires us to be chary. Now, 
for your safety, look at my w.alls and water. But touching your com¬ 
fort, we have no corn of our own, and the meal-girnels of the south 
.are less easily transported than their beeves, seeing they have no legs 
to walk upon. But what though? a stoup of wine thou shalt have, 
and of the beat—thou shalt sit betwixt Catherine and me at the board- 
end.—And, Christie, do thou look to the young springald, and call 
to the cellarer for a flagon of the best.” 

The Baron took his wonted place at the upper end of the board; 
his Catherine satij dow-ii, and courteously jiointed to a seat betwixt 
them for their reverend guest. But notwithstanding the influence 
both of hunger and fatigue, Henry AVarden retained his standing 
po.stiire. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

WluMi lovely woman stoopd to folly» 
And fiude too lato that men betray- 


JuLTAN Avenei. siiw with surprise the demeanour of the reverend 
Btrangor. “ Beahrew me,” ho said, “ tliese new-fashioned religioners 
have fast-days, I warrant me—the old ones used to confer these bless¬ 
ings chiefly on the laity.” 

“ We acknowledge no such rule,” said the preacher—“ We hold 
that our faith consists not in using or abstaining from special meats 
on special days; and in fasting we rend our hearts, and not our 
garments.” 

“ 'J’lie better—the better for yourselves, and tbc worse for Tom 
Tailor,” .said the Baron; “ but come, sit down, or, if thou needs.mHst 
e’eu give us a cast of thy office, mutter thy charm.” 

“ Sir Baron,” said the jireacber, “ I am in a strange land, where 
neither mine office nor my doctrine are known, and where, it would 
seem, both are greatly misunderstood. It is my duty so to bear me, 
that in my person, however unworthy, my Master’s dignity m.ay be 
respected, and that sin may take no confidence from relaxation of the 
bonds of discipline.” 

“ Ho la! halt there,” said the Baron ; “ thou wert sent hither for 
thy safety, but not, I think, to preach to, or control me. What is it 
thou wouldst have, Sir Preacher? Remember thou speakert to one 
somewhat short of patience, who loves a short healtli and a long 
draught.” 

“ In a word, then,” said Henry Warden, “ that lady-” 

“How?” said the Baron, starting—“whatof her?—what hast thou 
to say of that dame ? ” 

“Is she thy house-dame?” said the preacher, after a moment’s 
pause, in w'hich he seemed to seek for the best mode of expressing 
what he had to say—“ la she, in brief, thy wife? ” 

The unfortunate young woman pressed both her hands on her 
face, as if to hide it, hut the deep blush which crimsoned her brow 
and neck, showed that her cheeks were also glowing; and the burst¬ 
ing tears, which found their way betwixt her slender fingers, bore 
witness to her sorrow, as well as to her shame. 

“Now, bj[ my father’s ashes! ” said the Baron, rising and spurning 
from him his footstool with such violence, that it hit the wall on the 
opposite side of the apartment-then instantly constraining himself, 
he muttered, “What need to run myself into trouble for a fool’s 
word ? ’’—then resuming his seat, he answered coldly and scornfully 
—“No, Sir Priest or Sir Preacher, Catherine is nqt m^ wife—Cease 
thy whimpering, thou fooli.sh wench—she is not my wife, but she is. 
handfasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman.” 

“Handfii«ted?” repeated Warden. 

“ Knowest thou not that rite, holy man ? ” said Avencl, in the same 
tone of derision; “ then I will tell tlico. We Border-men are more 
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wary than your* inland clowns of Fife and Lothian—no jump in the 
dark for us—no clenching the fetters around our wrists till we know 
how they will wear with iis_—we take our wives, like our horses, upon 
trial. When wo are handfastcd, as we term it, we are man and wife 
for a year and day—that space gone hy, eacli may choose anotlier 
mate, or, at their pleasure, may call the priest to marry them for 
life—and this we call haudfasthig.”* 

“ Then,” .said the preacher, “1 tell thee, nohle Baron, in brotherly 
love to thy soul, it is a custom licentious, gross, and corrupted, and, 
if persisted in, dangerous, yea, damnable. It binds thee to the frailer 
being while she is the object of desire—it relieves thee when she is 
most the subject of pity—it gives all to brutal sense, and nothing to 
generous and gentle affection. 1 say to thee, that he who can medi¬ 
tate the breach of such an engagement, abandoning the deluded 
woman and the helidess offsi)ring, is worse than the birds of prey; 
for of them the males remain with their mates until the nestling.s can 
take .wing. Above all, I say it is contrary to tl>e pure (lhri.stian 
doctrine, which assigns woman to man os the partner of his labour, 
the soother of his evil, his helpmate in peril, his friend in affliction; 
not as the toy of his looser honr.s, or as a flower, wliicli, once cropped, 
he may throw aside at pleasure.” 

“Now,by the Saints, a most virtuous homily !” said the Baron; 
“quaintly conceived and curiously pronounced," and to a well-chosen 
congregation. Hark ye, .Sir Gospeller! trow ye to have a fool in 
hand ? Know I not that your sect rose by bluft’ Harry Tudor, merely 
because ye aided him to change ?iiii Kate; and wherefore should I 
not use Abe same Chri.stian liberty with mincf Tush, man! bless 
the good food, and meddle not with what concerns thee not—thou 
hast no gull in .lulian Aveiiel.” 

“ He hath gulled and cheated himself,” said the preacher, “ should 
he even incline to do that poor sharer of his domestic cares the 
imjierfect justice that remains to him. Can he now raise her to the 
rank of a pure and uncontaminated matron ?-~Can he deprive his 
child of the misery of owing birth to a mother who has erred ? ITe 
can indeed give them both the rank, the state of married wife and of 
lawful son; but, in public opinion, their names will be .smirched and 
sullied with a stain which his tardy efforts cannot entirely efface. 
Yet render it to them, Baron of Av'encl, render to them this late and 
imperfect justice. Bid me bind you together for ever, and celebrate 
tile day of your bridal, not with feasting or wassail, but with sorrow 
for past sin, and the resolution to commence a better life. Happy 
then wili have tiie chance b(!en that has drawn me to this castle, 
tiiough I come driven by calamity, and unknowing where my course 
is bound, like a leaf travelling on the north wind.” 

The plain, .and even coarse features, of the zealous speaker, were 
warmcu at once qnd ennobled by the dignity of his enthusiasm; and 

• 

iTliis custom of hmidfristinf? ttotnally prcviiilecl in Mio upluiul days. Tt arose 
partly from the w.tiit of priests. While tin; convents subsistod, immks wore do- 
tuclied on rcKUlar circuits thrf.ugh the wilder districts, to marry those who had 
lived in this species of counecliou. A pvuclicc of the same kind oxistod in the Islo 
of Portland. 
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tlio wild Baron, lawless as ho was, and nccu.stonicd to spurn at the 
control whether of reliffious or moral law', felt, for the first time 
perhaps in his life, (hat he was nnder snlijection to a mind snperior 
to his own. ITe sat mnte and snspemled in his deliberations, hesi¬ 
tating betwi.xt nnffer and shame, yet bonio down by the weight of 
the inst rebuke thus boldly fulminated against him. 

The unfortunate young wi>man, conceiving hopes from her tyrant’s 
silence and apjiarent indecision, forgot both her fear and shame in 
her timid expectation that Avenel would relent; and fixing upon 
him her anxious and beseeching eyes, gradually drew near and 
nearer to his seat, till at length, laying a trembling hand on his 
cloak, she ventured to utter, “O noble Julian, listen to the good 
man! ” 

The speech and the motion were ill-timed, and wrought on that 
pi-ond and wayward spirit the reverse of her wishes. 

The fierce Baron started up in fury, exclaiming, “What! thou 
foolish callet, art thou confederate with this strolling vagabond, 
whom thou hast aeon beard me in mine own ball! Hence with thee 
.and think that I am proof both to male and female hypocrisy I ” 

The poor girl started back, astounded at bis voice of thniider and 
looks of fury, and, turning pale as death, endeavoured to obey bis 
orders, and tottered towards the door. Her limbs failed in the 
attempt, and she fell on the stone floor in a manner which her 
situ.ation might have rendered fatal—The blood gushed from her 
face.—Halbert niendinning brooked not a sight so Iwiital, but, 
uttering a deep imprecation, started from his seat, anu laid lii.s hand 
on bis sword, under the strong impulse of passing it through tho 
body of the cruel and hard-hearted ruffian. But Chn'slie of the 
Clinthill, guessing bis intention, threw his arms around him, and 
prevented him from stirring to execute his purpose. 

The imi)utso to such a dangerous act of violence was indeed but 
momentary, as it instantly appeared that Avenel himself, shocked 
.at the effects of his violence, was lifting up and endeavouring to 
soothe in his own way the terrified Catherine. 

“Peace,” he said, “prithee, peace, thou silly minion—why Kate, 
though 1 listen not to this tramping jireacher. 1 said not what might 
happen an thou dost bear me a stout boy. There—there—dry thy 
te.ar.s—c.all thy women—So ho!—where be these i^ueans?—Christie 
—Rowley—llutcheoii—drag them hither by the liair of the head I ” 

A half dozen of startled wild-looking females rushed into the room, 
and bore out her who might bo either termed their mistress or their 
companion. 8hc showed little sign of life, excejit by groaning faintly 
and keeping her hand on her side. 

No sooner had this luckless fem.alo been conveyed from the apart¬ 
ment, tlnui the Baron, advancing to the table, filled and drank a deep 
goblet of nine; (ben, putting an obvious restrairt on his passions, 
turned to the iireaeher, who stood horror-struck at the scene he had • 
witnessed, and said, “ You have borne too bard on u.s, .Sir I’reacher 
—but coming with the commendations which you have brought me, 

1 doubt not but your meaning was good. But we are a wilder folk 
than you inland men of Fife and Liothian. Be advised, therefore, by 
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me—Spur not an unbroken horse—put not your ploughsliarc too 
deep info new land—Preach to us sj)iritual liberty, and we will 
hearken to you.—But we will give iio way to s])iritual l)onda,<fc^._ 
Sit, therefore, down, and i)ledge me in old sack, and we will talk over 
other matters.” 

“It in from spiritual bondage,” said the preacher, in the same lone 
of adiiionitory reproof, “ that I came to deliver you—it i.s from a bond¬ 
age more fearful than that of the heaviest earthly gyves—it is from 
your ow’n evil itassious.” 

“ Sit down,” stiid Avenel, fiercely; “sit down while the jilay is good 

—else by my father’s crest and my mother’s honour!-” 

“Now,” whi.spered Christie of the Olinthill to Halbert; “if ho 
refuse to sit down, 1 would not give a grey groat for his head.” 

“ Ivord Baron,” said Warden, “thou host placed mein extremity. 
But if the question be, whether 1 am to hide the light which 1 am 
commanded to show forth, or to lose the light of this world, my choice 
is mode. I .say to thee, like the Holy Bapti.st to Herod, it is not law¬ 
ful for thee to have this woman; and I siiy it, thougli bonds and death 
be the consequence, counting' my life ns nothing in comparison of 
the ministry to wliicli I am called.” 

Julian Avenel, enraged at the firmness of this i;eply, flung from 
hi.s right hand the cup in which he was about to drink to his guest, 
and from the other cast ofl' the hawk, which flew wildly through the 
apartment. His first motion vyas to lay hand uiion bis dagger. 
But, changing his resolution, he exclaimed, “ To the dungeon with 
this insolent .stroller!—I will hear no man speak a word for him. 
Look tfe the falcon, Christie, thou fool—an she escape, 1 will de¬ 
spatch you after her every man.—Away with that liypocritical 
dreamer—drag him hence if he resist I ” 
lie was obeyed in both points. Christie of the Clinthill arrested 
the hawk’s flight, by putting bis foot on her je.sses, and so hold¬ 
ing hei' fast, wliile iXenry Warden was led off, without liaving shown 
the slightest symjitoms of terror, by two of the Baron’s satellites. 
Julian Avenel walked the apartment for a short time in sullen silence, 
and despatching one of Ins attendants with a whis|)ered message, 
which prob.ibly related to the health of the nnforlainate Catherine, 
ho said aloud, “ Tliesi? rash and meddling priests—By ] leaven ! they 
make, us worse than we would be without them.”* 

'I'lie answer which he presently recadved seemed somewhat to 
pacify his angry mood, and he t<iok his place at the board, command¬ 
ing his retinue to do the like. All sat down in silence, and began the 
repast. 

During the meal Christie in vain attempted to engage his youthful 
comiaaniou in carousal, or, at least, in conversation. Halbert Glen- 
dinning pleaded fatigue, and cxin-essed himself unwilling to take 
any liquor stronger than the heather ale, which was at that time 
frequently used at meals. ’I'liii.s every effort at, joviahy died away, 
until the Baron, striking his hand against the table, as if impatient 
of the long unbroken silence, cried out aloud, “What, ho! my 
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masters—are ye Border-riders, and sit as mute ovei* your meal as a 
mess of monks and friars? Some one sins’, if to speak. 

Meat eaten without either mirth or music is ill of disestion. Louis,” 
he added, speakins to one of the younsest of his follower.s, “ thou 
art ready enoush to sins when no one bids thee.” 

The yonns man looked first at liis master, then up to the arched 
roof of the hall, then drank off the horn of ale, or wine, which stood 
beside him, and with a rous'li, yet uot unmeloilious voice, suns the 
followins ditty to the ancient air of “ Blue Bomiets over the 
Border.” 

I. 

March, march, Ettvick and Tcviotdalo. 

Why the deil ditma yc march forward iu order? 

March, march, Kskdulo and LIddesdale,. 

All the Hluo Honnets arc bound for the Border. 

Many a banner Hproad, 

Flutters above your head. 

Many a crest that is famous in story. 

Mount and make ready then. 

Sons of iVic mountain glen, 

Fight for the Queen and the old Scottish glory • 

IT. 

Como from the hills whore the hir.scls arc grazing, 

Come from the glen (>f the buck and tlic roe ; 

Ci-iue to the crag where the betUMn is blazing, 

Come with tho buckler, tlic lancc, and tlie bow. 

Trumpets arc sonnditig, 

War-stccds are bomxliug. 

Stand to your arms then, and march in good order, 

Kngliind shall many a day ’ 

Toll of tho bloody fray. 

When the Blue BonneU camo over the Border J 

The sons', >’ihle as it was, had iu it th.at warlike ehai-acter which 
at any other time would have roused Ilalbei t’s sj)irit; hut at present 
the charm of minstrelsy hud no effect upon him. lie made it his 
request to Christie to suffer him to retire to rest, a request with 
which that worthy person, sceiiig no cliaiico of iiiakiiis a iuvoiirahle 
impression on his intended proselyte in his present Immour, was at 
lenstli pleased to comply. But no Sei’seaiit Kitc,wdio ever practised 
tlie profession of recruitiiis, was more attentive that his object should 
not escape him, than was Oliristie of the Clinthill. He indeed con¬ 
ducted Jlalbcrt Glendiiniiiig to a small apartment overlooking tlie 
lake, which was accoinmodated with a truckle bed. But before 
quitting him, Christie took sjiccial care to give a look to the bars 
which crossed the outside of tho window, and when he left the 
apartment, he failed not to give the key a double turn; circum¬ 
stances wliieh convinced young GleiidiniiiMg that there was no in¬ 
tention of suffering him to depart from tlie Castle of Avonel at his 
own time and pleasure. lie judged it, liowever, most iirudeiit to let 
these alarming syiinitoms pass without observation. 

No sooner did he find himself in midisturhed siditudo, (ban ho ran 
rapidly over the events of tho day iu his recollection, and to his sur¬ 
prise found that his own precarious fate, and even the death of 
Tiercie Shafton, made less impression on him tlieii the singularly 
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bold and deterdiined conduct of his companion, Henry Warden. 
Providence, which suits its instruments to the end they are to achieve, 
liad awakened in the cause of Reformation in Scotland a body of 
preachers of more energy than refinement, bold in spirit, and strong 
in faith, contomners of whatever stood betwixt them and their princi¬ 
pal object, and seeking the advancement of the great cause in whicli 
they laboured Viy the roughest road, provided it were tlie shortest. 
The soft breeze may wave the willow, but it requires the voice of the 
tempest to agitate the boughs of the oak; and, accordingly, to 
milder hearers, and in a less rude age, their manners would have 
been ill adapted, but they were singularly successful in their mission 
to the rude people to whom it was addressed. 

Owing to these reasons. Halbert Glendinning, who had resisted 
and repelled the arguments of the preacher, was forcibly struck by 
the firmness of his demeanour in the dispute with Julian Avenel. 
It might be discourteous, and most certainly it was incautious, to 
choose such a place and such an audience, for upbraiding with his 
transgressions a b.aron, whom both manners and situation placed in 
full possession of independent power. But the conduct of the 
preacher was uncominoniising, firm, manly, and obviously grounded 
upon the deepest conviction which duty and principle could afford; 
and Glendinning, who had viewed the conduct of Avenel with the 
deepest abhorrence, was proportionally interested in the brave old 
man, who had ventured life rather than withh(d<l the censure due to 
guilt. This pitch of virtue seemed to him to be in religion what was 
demanded by chivalry of her votaries in war; an absolute surrender 
of all selfish feelings, and a combination of every energy jiroper to 
the human mind, to discharge the task which duty demanded. 

Halbert was at the jieriod when youth was most open to generous 
emotions, and knows best how to appreciate them in others, and he 
felt, although he hardly knew why, that, whether catholic or heretic, 
the safety of this man deeply interested him. Curiosity mingled 
with the feeling, and led him to wonder what the nature of those 
doctrines could be, which stole their votary so completely from him¬ 
self, and devoted him to chains or to death as their sworn champion. 
He had indeed been tidd of saints and martyrs of former days, who 
had braved for their religious faith the extremity of death and torture. 
But their spirit of enthusiastic devotfon had long sle])t in the ease and 
indolent habits of their successors, and their adventures, like those 
of knights-errant, were rather read for amusement than for edifica¬ 
tion. A new impulse had been necessary to rekindle the energies of 
religious zeal, and that impulse was now operating in favour of a 
purer religion, with one of whose steadiest votaries the youth had 
now met hr the first time. 

The sense that he himself was a prisoner, under the power of this 
savage chieftain, 1)y no means diminished Halbert’s interest in the 
fate of his fellow-suflferer, while he determined at the same time so 
far to emulate his fortitude, that neither threats nor suffering should 
compel him to cuter into the service of such a master. The possi¬ 
bility of escape next occurred to him, and though with little hope ol 
effecting it in that way, Glendinning proceeded to examine more 
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particularly the window of the apartment. The •■apartment was 
situated in the first story of the castle; and was not so far from the 
rock on which it was founded, but that an active and bold man mifflit 
with little assistance descend to a shelf of tlie rock which was inmie- 
diately below the window, and from thence either leap or droj) him¬ 
self down into the lake which lay before his eye, clear and blue in the 
placid lifflit of a full summer’s moon. “ Were I ouce placed on that 
lcd;rc,” tlioufflit Glemiinninjf, “Julian Avenel and Christie had seen 
the last of me.” The size of the window favoured such an attempt, 
but the stanchions or iron bars seemed to form an iusurmouutable 
obstacle. 

While Halbert Qleiidiunin^ gazed from the window with that ’ 
eagerness of hoi)e which was prompted by the onei'gy of his charac¬ 
ter, and his determination not to vield to circumstances, his ear 
caught some sounds from below, and listening with more attention, 
he could disting'uish the voice of the preacher engaged in his solitary 
devotions. To open a correspondence with him became immediately 
his object, and failing to do so by less marked sounds, he at length 
ventured to speak, and was answered from beneath—" Is it thou, my 
son ? ” The voice of the prisoner now sounded more distinctly than 
when it was first heard, for Warden had approacdied the small aper¬ 
ture, which, serving his prison for a window, opened just betwixt the 
wall and the rock, and admitted a scanty portion of light through a 
wall of immcn.se thickness. TliLs snvpiruil being placed exactly 
under Halbert’s window, the contiguity permitted the prisoners to 
converse in a low tone, when ll.albert declared his intention to 
escape, and the possibility he saw of achieving his purpose, but for 
the iron stanchions of the window. “Prove thy strength, ray son, in 
the name of God! ” said the preacher. Halbert obeyed him more in 
despair than hope, but to his great astonishment, and somewhat to 
his terror, the bar parted asunder near the bottom, and the longer > 
part being easily bent outwards, and not secured with lead in the 
upper socket, drojiped out into Halbert’s hand. He immediately 
whispered, but as energetically as a whisper could be expressed— 

“ By Heaven, the bar has given" way in my hand! ” 

“Thank Heaven, my son, instead of swearing by it,” answered 
AVarden from his dungeon. 

With little effort Halbert Glc'.idinning foi ced himself through the 
opening thus wonderfully effected, and using his leathern sword-belt 
as a rope to assist him, let himself safely droji on the shelf of rock 
upon which the preacher’s window opened. But through this no 
passage could be effected, being scarce larger than a loophole for 
musketry, and apparently constructed for that purpose. 

“Are there no means by which I can assist your escape, my 
father?” said Halbert. 

'There are none, my sou,” answered the preaehcr; “but if thou 
wilt insure my safyty, that may be in thv power.” 

“I will labour earnestly for it,” said the youth. 

“Take then a letter ■H'hich I will [irescntly write, for I have the 
_meaus of light and writing materials in my scrip—Hasten towards 
'Edinburgh, and on the way thou wilt meet a body of horse marching 
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southwards—Give this to their leader, and acquaint him of the state 
in rvliicli thou hast left me. It may hap that thy doing so will advan¬ 
tage thyself.” 

In a minute or two the light of a taper gleamed tliroiigh the sliot- 
liolo. and very .shortly after, the preacher, with tlie assistance of his 
stair, pushed a billet to Glendimiing thi’ough the window. 

“ God bless thee, my sou,” .said the old man, “ and complete the 
marvellous work wliicli he has begun.” 

“Amen 1 ” answered Halbert,with solemnity,and proceeded on his 
enterprise. 

He Jicsitated a moment whether he should attempt to descend to 
the edge of the water; but tlie steepness of the rock, and darkness 
of the night, rendered the enterprise too dangerous. He clasped his 
hands above his head and boldly sprung from the precipice, .shooting 
himself forward into the air as far as he could for fear of sunken 
rocks, and alig'lited on tlie lake, bead foremost, with such force as 
sunk liim for a minute below the surface. But strong, long-breathed, 
and accustomed to such exercise. Halbert, even though encumbered 
with his sword, dived and rose like a sea-fowl, and swam across the 
lake in the northern direction. When he landed and looked back on 
the castle, be could observe that the alarm had been given, for lights 
glanced from window to window, and he heard the drawbridge 
lowered, and the tread of horses’ feet upon the causeway. But, 
little alarmed for the consequence of a pursuit during the darkness, 
ho wrung the water from his dress, and, iiluuging into the moors, 
directed his course to the north east by the assistance of the polar 
star. • 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Why, •wlint an intneato imi>oftch is this I 
1 tliink you all liuvc tlrtink of Circe’s cup. 

If here you houHed liim. hero he would liavo been ; 

If Ijo were mad, he would not jilead so coldly. 

Comply of Errors. 


The course of our story, leaving for the present Halbert Glciidin- 
iiing to the guidance of his courage and his fortune, returns to the 
Tower of Ghmdearg, where matters in the meauwliile fell out, with 
which it is most fitting that the reader should be acquainted. 

The meal was prepared at noontide with all the care which Elspeth 
and Tibb, assisted by the various accommodations which had been 
supplied from the Monastery, could bestow on it. Their dialogue 
ran on as usual in the intervals of their labour, partly as between 
mistress and servant, partly as maintained by go.ssips of nearly 
equal quality. • 

“ Look to the minced meat. Tilth,” said Elspeth ; “ and turn the 
broacli even, thou good-for-notliing Simmie,—thy wits are harrying 
hirds’ iiesta, child. Weel, Tibb, tins is a fasheons job. this SirPicrcie 
lying leaguer witli us up here, and wha kens for how lang? " 

M 
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_ “ A faslicous job iiidoeil,” answered her fiiitliful Ettendant, ‘ and 
little good did the name ever bring to fair Scotland. Ye may have your 
hands fuller of them than they are Jet—Mony a sajr heart have the 
Pierciea given to Scots wife and bairns with their pricking on the 
Borders. There was Hotspur, and many more of that bloody 
kindred,, haye sate in our skirts since Malcolm’s time, as Martin 
says! ” 

“Martin should keep a weel-scrapit tongue in Ids head,” said 
Elspeth, “ and not slander the kin of any body that quarters at 
Glendearg; forby, that Sir Piercie Shafton is much respected with 
the holy mhers of the community, and they will make uj) to us ony 
fasherie that we may have with him, either by good word or good 
deeil, I’se warrant them. He is a considerate lord the Lord Abbot.” 

“ And weel he likes a saft scat to his hinder end,” said Tibb; “ i 
have seen a belted baron sit on a bare bench, and find nae fault. 
But an ye are pleased, mistress, I am pleased.” 

“ Now, in good time, hero comes Mysic of the Mill—And whare 
hae ye been, hvss, for a’s ganc wrang without you?” said Elspeth. 

“ I just gaed a blink u]) the burn,” said Mysie, “ for the young lady 
has been down on her bed, and is no just that weel—So I gaed a 
gliff up the burn.” 

“To see the young lads come hame frae the sport, I will warrant 
you,” said Ebpeth. “ Ay, ay, Tibb, that’s the way the young folk 
guide us, Tibbie—leave us to do the warlc, and out to the play them- 
sells.” 

“Ne’er a bit of that, mistress,” said the Maid of the Mill, stripping 
her round pretty arras, and looking actively and good-humouredly 
round for some duty that she could discharge, “but just—I thought 
ye might like to ken if they were coming back, just to get the 
dinner forward.” 

“ And saw ye ought of them then ? ” demanded Elspeth. 

“Not the least tokening,” said Mysie, “ though I got to the head 
of a knowe, and though the English knight’s beautiful white feather 
could have been seen over all the bushes in the Shaw.” 

“ The knight’s white feather! ” said Dame Glendinning; “ ye are 
a silly heinpie—ray Halbert’s high head will be seen farther than his 
feather, let it bo as white as it like, 1 trow.” 

Mysie made no answer, but began to knead dough for wastel- 
cake with all despatch, observing that Sir Piercie had partaken of 
that dainty, and commended it upon the preceding day. And pre¬ 
sently, in order to place on the fire the girdle, or iron plate on wliich 
these cates were to be b.aked, she displaced a stew-pan in which some 
of Tibb’s delicacies were submitted to the action of the kitchen fire. 


Tibb muttered betwixt her teeth—“ And it is the broth for my sick 
bairn, that maun make room for the dainty Southron’s wastel-bread. 
It was a blithe time in Wight Wallace’s day, or good King Kobert’s, 
when the pock-ieiddings gat naething here but hard straiks and 
bloody crowns. But we will see how it will a’ end.” 

Elsjieth did not think it proper to notice these discontented ex¬ 
pressions of Tibbie, but they sunk into her mind; for she was opt to 
consider her as a sort of authority in matters of war and policy, with 
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which her former experience as bower-woman at Avcnel Castle made 
her better acquainted than were the peaceful inliahitants of tlioHali- 
donie. She only spoke, howevcf, to express her surprise that the 
hunters did not return. 

“ An tliey come not hack the sooner,” said Tihh, “ tin y will fare 
the wnur, for the meat will be roasted to a cinder—and there is poor 
Simniie that can turn the spit uae lanfrcr: the bairn is melting like 
an icicle in warm water—Gang awa, bairn, and take a mouthful of 
(he caller air, and I will turn the broach till ye come back.” 

“llin up to the hartisan at the tower-head, callant,”saidDanie Glen- 
dinning, “ the air wHl be callerer there than ony gate else, and bring 
ns word if our Halbert and the gentleman are coming down the 
glen.” 

'J'lie boy lingered long enough to allow his substitute, Tibb Tucket, 
heartily to tire of her own generosity, and of his cricket-stool by the 
side of a huge fire. 1 ie at length returned with the news that he 
bad seen nobody. 

The matter was not remarkable so far as Halbert Glendinning was 
concerned; for, i)atient alike of want .and of fatig'ue, it was no un¬ 
common circumstance for him to remain in the wilds till curfew 
time. But nobody had given Sir Piercie Sbafton credit for being so 
keen a sportsman, and the idea of an Englishman preferring the 
cb.ase to his dinner was altogether inconsistent with their preconcep¬ 
tions of the national charactel^ Amidst wondering and conjecturing, 
the usual dinner-hour passed Iona- away; and the inmates of the 
tower, taking a hasty meal themselves, adjourned their more solemn 
preparathms until the hunters’ return at night, since it seemed now 
certain that their sport had either carried them to a greater distance, 
or engaged them for a longer time than had been expected. 

About four hours after noon, arrived, not the expected sportsmen, 
but an unlooked-for visitant, the 8ub-l’rior from the Monastery. 
The scene of the preceding day had dwelt on the mind of Father 
Eustace, who was of that keen and penetrating cast of mind whicli 
loves not to leave unascertained whatever of mysterious is subjected to 
its inquiry. His kindness was interested in the family of Glendearg, 
which he had now known for a long time; and besides, the com¬ 
munity was interested in the prefseryation of the peace betwixt Sir 
Piercie Sbafton and his youthful host, since whatever might draw 
public attention on the former could not fail to be prejudicial to the 
Monastery, which was already threatened by the hand of power. . He 
found the family assembled all but Mary Aveuel, aud was informed 
that Halbert Glendinning bad accompanied the stranger on a day’s 
sport. So far was weU. They had not returned; but when did 
youth and sport conceive themselves bound by set hours ? and the 
circumstance excited no alarm in his mind. 

While he was conversing with Edward Glendinning touching his 

E regress in the studies he liad pointed out to him,*they were startled 
y a shriek from Mary Avenei’s apartment, which drew the whole 
family thither in headlong haste. They found her in a swoon in the 
arms of old Martin, who was bitterly accusing himself of having 
killed her; so indeed it seemed, for her pale features and closed eyes 
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argued rather a dead cori)se than a livijig person. The whole 
family were instantly in tumult. Snatching her from Martin’s arms 
with the ea.,gernoss of affectionate terror, Jidward bore her to the 
casement, that .she miglit receive the influence of the open .air; the 
Sub-Prior, wlio, like many of his profession, had some knowledge of 
medicine, hastened to prescribe the readiest remedies which occurred 
to him, and the terrifi(Mi females contended witli, and impeded caeli 
other, in their rival efforts to be useful. 

“ It has been ane of her weary ghaists,” said Dame Glendinning. 

“ It’s just a trembling on her spirits, as her blessed mother used to 
have,” said Tibb. 

“ It’s some ill news has come ower her,” said the miller’s maiden ; 
while burnt feathers, cold water, and all the usual means of restoring 
suspended animation, were employed alternately, and with little 
effect. 

At length a new assistant, wdio had joined the group unobserved, 
tendered his aid in the following terms:—“How is tliis, mv most 
fair Discretion ? What cause hath moved the ruby current of life to 
rush back to the citadel of the heart, leaving jiale those features in 
which it should have delighted to meander for ever?—Det me 
approach her,” he said, “with this soveiaugn essence, distilled by the 
fair hands of the divine Urania, and powerful to nmall fugilive life,, 
even if it were trembling on the verge of departure.” 

Thus speaking. Sir I’iercie Shafton knelt down, and most grace¬ 
fully pre.sentod to the nostrils of Mary Avenel a silver pounccit-box, 
exquisitely chased, containing a sponge dipt in the essence which he 
recommended so highly. Yes, gentle reader, it w.as Sir Piercie 
Shafton himself who thus unexpectedly iwoff'ered his good ofiiees! 
his cheeks, indeed, very pale, ami some part of his dress stained with 
blood, but not otherwise ai)i)oaring diflerent from what he was on 
the preceding evening. But no sooner had Mary Aventd opened her 
eyes, and fixed them on tlie figure of the officious courtier, than she 
screamed faintly, and exclaimed_“ Secure the nmrden'r! ” 

Those present stood aghast with astonishment, and none more so 
than the Jiuphuist, who found himself so suddenly and so str.angely 
accused by the patient whom he was endeavouring to succour, and 
who repelled his attempts to yield her assistance with all the energy 
of abhorrence. ’ 

“ Take him away! ” she exclaimed—“ take aw.ay the murderer! ” 

“ Now, by my knighthood,” answered Sir Picrcie, “ your lovely 
faculties either of mind or body are, O my most fair Discretion, 
obnubilated by some strange hallucination. Por either your eyes do 
not discern that it is Piercie Shafton, your most devoted Affability, 
who now stands before you, or else, your eyes discerning’ truly, your 
mind hath most erroneously concluded that he hath been guilty of 
some delict or violence to which his hand is a stranger. No murder, 
O most scornful ]?iscretion, hath been this day done, saving but that 
which your angry glances are now performing on your most devoted 
captive.” 

_ He was here interrupted hy the Sub-Prior, who had, in the mean 
time, been speaking with Mai’tin apart, and luul received from him 
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an account of liie circumstances, which, suddenly communicated to 
Mary Avenel, hhd thrown her into this state. “ Sir Knight,” said 
the Sub-Prior, in a very solemn tone, yet with some hesitation, “ cir- 
cunistances have been corainunicated to us, of a nature so extraor¬ 
dinary, that, reluctant as I am to exercise such authority over a' guest 
of our venerable community, I am constrained to request from you 
an explanation of them. You left this tower early in the moniin^, 
accompanied by a youth. Halbert Glendinning, the eldest son of this 
good (lame, and you return hither without him. Where, and at what 
hour, did you part company from him ?” 

The English knight paused for a moment, and then replied,—“ I 
marvel tliat your reverence-employs so grave a tone to enforce so 
light a question. I parted with the villagio whom you call Halbert 
Glendinning some hour or twain after sunrise.” 

“ And at what place, I pray you ?” said the monk. 

“In a deep ravine, where a fountain rises at the base of a huge 
rockan carth-boni Titan, which heaveth up its grey head, even 
as-' 

“ Spare us farther description,” said the Sub-Prior; “ we know 
the spot. But that youth hath not since been heard of, and it will 
fall on you to account for him.” 

“ My bairn! my bairn! ” exclaimed Dame Glendinning. “ Yes, 
holy father, make the villain account for ray bairn! ” 

‘•'1 swear, good woman, by bread and by water, which are the 
props of our life-” 

“ Swear by wine and wastel-bread, for these arc the props of thy 
life, thoa greedy Southron!” said Dame Glendinning;—“a base 
belly-god, to come here to eat the best, and practise on our lives that 
give it to him 1 ” 

“ I tell thee, woman,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, “ I did but go with 
thy son to the hunting.” 

“ A black hunting it has been to him, poor bairn,” replied Tibb; 
“ and s,ae 1 said it wad prove since I first saw the fake Southron 
snout of thee. Little good comes of a Piercie’s hunting from Chevy 
Chase till now.” 

“Be silent, woman,” said the Sub-Prior, “and rail not upon the 
English knight; wo do not yet know of anything beyond suspicion.” 

“ We will have his heart’s blood 1 *’ said Dame Glendinning ; and, 
seconded bv the faithful Tibbie, she made such a sudden onslaught 
on the unlucky Euphuist as must have terminated in something 
serious, had not the monk, aided by Mysie Happer, interposed to 
protect him from their fury. Edward had left the apai'tmcnt the 
instant the disturbance broke out, and now entered, sword in hand, 
followed by Martin and Jasper, the one having a hunting spear in 
his hand, the other a cross-bow. 

“ Keep the doqr,” ho said to his two attendants; “ shoot him or 
.stab him without mercy, should he attempt to.break forth; if he 
offers an escape, by Heaven he shall die 1 ” 

“ How now, Edward," said the Sub-Prior; “ how is this that you so 
far forget yourself? meditating violence to a guest, and in my pre¬ 
sence, who represent your liege lord ? ” 
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Edward stepped forward wilJi his drawn sword in his hand. 

“ Pardon me, reverend fatlier,” he said, “ but in this .natter the voice 
of nature speaks louder and stronger than youiu I turn my sword’s 

E oint against this proud man, and I demand of him tlie blood of my 
rother—the blood of my father’s son—of the heir of our name! 
If he dcnie.H to give me a true account of him, he shall not deny mo 
vengeance.” 

Emb.arrassed as he was, Sir Piercie Shafton showed no personal 
fear. “ Put up thy sword,” he said, “ young man; not in the same 
day does I’iercie Shafton contend with two peasants.” 

‘‘ Hear him! he confesses the deed, holy father,” said Edward. 

“ Be patient, my sou,” said the Sub-Pnor, endeavouring to soothe 
the feelings which he could not otherwise control, “ be patient—thou 
wilt attain the ends of justice better through my means than thine 
own violence—And you, women, be silent—Tibb, rcinoYC your 
mistress and Mary Avenel.” 

While Tibb, with the assistance of the other females of the house¬ 
hold, bore the poor mother and Mary Avenel info separate aiiartmonfs, 
and while Edward, still keeping liis sword in his hand, hastily tni- 
vcrsed the room, as if to prevent the possibility of Sir Piercie Slnif- 
ton’s escape, the Sub-Prior insisted upon knowing from the periilexed 
knight the particulars which he knew respecting Halbert Glendinning. 
His situation became extremely embarrassing; for what he might 
with safety have told of the issue of their combat was so revolting 
to his pride, that he could not bring himself to enter into the detail, 
and or H.albert’s actual fate he knew, as the reader is well aware, 
absolutely nothing. 

The father in the meanwhile pre.sscd him with remonstrances, and 
prayed him to observe, he would greatly prejudice himself by declin¬ 
ing to give a full account of the trainsactions of the day. “ You can¬ 
not deny,” he said, “that yesterday you seemed to take the most 
violent offence at this unfortunate youth; and that you suppressed 
your resentment so suddenly as to impress us all with surprise. 
Last night you proposed to him this day’s hunting pfirty, and you set 
out together by break of day. You parted, you said, at the fountain 
near the rock, about an hour or twain after sunrise, and it appears 
that before you partedyou had been at strife together.” 

“ 1 said not .so,” replied the knight. “ Here is a coil indeed about 
the absence of a rustical bondsman, who I dare say, hath gone off 
(if he be gone) to join the next rascally band of frce-b'ooters I Ye a.sk 
me, a knight of the Piereie’s lineage, to account for such an insig¬ 
nificant fugitive, and I answer,^lc.t me know the price of his head, 
and I will pay it to your convent tre.asurer.” 

“ You admit, then, that you have slain my brother ? ” said Edward, 
interfering once more: “ 1 will presently show you at what price we 
Scots rate the lives of our friends.” 

“Peace, Edward, peace — I entreat—I command thee, said the' 
Sub-Prior. “ And you. Sir Knight, think better of us than to suppose 
you may spend Scottish blood, and reckon for it as for wine .spilt in 
a drunkhn revel. This youth was no bondsman—thou well knowest, 
that in thy own land thou hadst not dared to lift thy sword against 
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the meanest subject of Eudand, but her laws w'ould have called thee 
to answer for fhc deed. Do not hope it will be otherwise here, for 
you will but deceive yourself.” 

“ You drive me beyond my patience,” said the Eiiphuist, “ even as the 
over driven ox is urged into madness! - Wh.at can 1 tell you of a young 
fellow whom I have not scon since the second hour after sunrise ? ” 
“But can you explain in what circumstances you parted with 
him ? ” said the monk. 

“ What are the circumstances, in the devil’s name, which yon 
desire should be explained? for although I protest against this con¬ 
straint as alike unworthy and inhospitable, yet would 1 willingly end 
this fray, provided that bv words it may be ended,” said the knight. 

“ If these end it not,’’ said Edward, “ blows shall, and that full 
speedily.” 

“ l^eacc, impatient boy 1 ” said the Sub-Prior; “ and do you, Sir 
Piercie Shafton, acauaint me why the ground is bloody by the verge 
of thp fountain in Oorri-nan-shian, where as you say yourself, you 
parted from Halbert Glendinning ? ” 
llosolute not to avow his defeat, if possibly he could avoid it, the 
knight answered in a haughty tone, that he supposed it was no 
unusual thing to find the turf bloody whore hunters had slain a deer. 

“And did you bury your game as well as kill it? ” said the monk. 
“ We must know from you who i.s the tenant of that grave, that 
newly-made grave, beside the very fountain whose margin is so 
deeply crimsoned with blood ?—Thou .secst thou canst not evade me; 
therefore be ingcnuou.s, and tell us the fate of this unhappy youth, 
whose bgdy is doubtless lying under that bloody turf.” 

“If it be,”said Sir Piercie, “they must have buried him alive; for 
I swear to thee, reverend father, that this rustic juvenal parted from 
me in perfect health. Let the grave be seat died, and if his body be 
found, then deal with me as ye list.” 

“It is not my sphere to determine thy fate, Sir Knight,but that 
of the Lord Abbot, and the right reverend Chapter. It is but my 
duty to collect such information as may best possess their wisdom 
with the matters which have chanced.” 

“ Might I presume so far, reverend father,” said the knight, “ I 
should wish to know the author and evidence of all these suspicions, 
so unfoundedly urged against me ?’t 
“It is soon told,” said the Sub-Prior; “ nor do 1 wish to disguise it, 
if it can avail you in your defence. This maiden, Mary Avchel, ap¬ 
prehending that you nourished malice against her foster-brother 
under a friendly brow, did advisedly send up the old man, Martin 
Tacket, to follow your footsteps and to prevent mischief. But it 
seems that your evil passions had outrun precaution ; for when he 
came to the spot, guided by your footstejis upon the dew, he found 
but the bloody turf and the new covered grave; and after long and 
.vain search through the wilds after Halbert and join self, he brought 
back the sorrowful news to her who bail sent him.” 

“Saw he not my doublet, I pray you?” said Sir Piercie; “for 
when 1 came to myself, I found that I was wrapped in my cloak, but 
without my under garment, as your reverence may observe.” 
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So saying, he opened Ids clonk, forgetting, with his,characteristical 
inconsistency, that he showed his shirt stained with b,ood. 

“ How! cruel man,” said the monk, when he observed this confir¬ 
mation of his suspicions; “ wilt thou deny the guilt, oven while thou 
bearest on thy person the blood thou hast shed ?—Wilt thou longer 
deny that thy rash hand has robbed a mother of a son, our community 
of a vassal, the Queen of Scotland of a liege subject? and what canst 
thou expect but that, at the least, we deliver thee up to England, 
as undeserving our farther protection ? ” 

“ By the Saints 1 ” said the kidglit. now driven to extremity, “ if this 
blood be the witness against me, it is but rebel blood, since this morn¬ 
ing at sunrise it flowed within my own veins.” 

“ How were that possible. Sir Piercie Sbafton,” said the monk, 
“ since I see no wound from w'hence it can have llowcd ? ” 

“ That,” said the knight, “ is the most mysterious part of the trans¬ 
action—See here! ” 

So saying, he undid his shirt collar, and, o])ening his bosom, showed 
the spot through which Halbert’s sword had passed, but already 
cicatrised, and bearing the appearance of a wound lately healed. 

“ This exhausts my patience. Sir Knight,” said the Sul>-Prior, 
“ and is adding insult to violence and injury. Do you hold me for a 
child or an idiot, that you pretend to make me believe that the fresh 
blood with which your shirt is stained llowcd from a wound which 
has been healed for weeks or months? Unhappy mocker, thinkest 
thou thus to blind us ? Too well do we know that it is the blood of 
your victim, wrestling with you in the desperate and mortal struggle, 
which has thus dyed your apparel.” 

The knight, after a moment’s recollection, said in reply, “ I will 
be open with you, my father-bid these men stand out of ear-shot, 
and I will tell you all 1 know of this mysterious business; and muse 
not, good father, though it may pass thy wit to expound it, for I 
avouch to you it is too dark for mine own.” 

The nfoiik commanded Edward and the two men to withdraw, 
assuring the former that his conference with the prisoner should bo 
brief, and giving him permission to keep watch at the door of the 
apartment; without which allow'ancc he might, perhaps, hare had 
some difficulty in proctiring his absence. Edward had no sooner 
left the chamber, than be despatched messengers to one or two 
families of the Halidome, with whose sons his brother and he some¬ 
times associated, to toll them that Halbert Glondinning had been 
murdered by an Englishman, and to require them to repair to the 
Tower of Qlendeaig without delay. 'Itie duty of revenge in such 
cases was held so sacred, that be had no rca.smi to doubt they would 
instantly come with such assistance as would insure tbe detention of 
the prisoner. He then lockcnl the doors of the tower, both inner and 
outer, and also the gate of the court-yard. Having taken these pre- 
eaudons, he niaile a hasty visit to the'females of the family, exhaust¬ 
ing liiinself in efforts to console them, and in protestations that he 
would have vengeance for his murdered brother. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Now, by our I^ady, Shoriff, lianl reckoning, 

Tl»at I. with every odds of birtli and barony. 

Should 1)0 <lctaiu’d hero for the casual death 
or a wild forester, whose utmost having 
Is but the bi’u/.en buckle of the belt 
In which he sticks his hedge-knife. 

Old riay. 

Wh'ii.k Edward was makinir preparations for securing and punish¬ 
ing tlio sHpi)osed murderer of his brotlier, with an intense thirst for 
vengeance, wiiicli liad not hitlierfo sliown itself as part of his char¬ 
acter, Sir I’iercie Shafton made such communications as it pleased 
him to the Suh-Prior, who listened with great attention, though the 
knight’s narrative was none of the clearest, especiallv as his self- 
conceit led him to conceal or abridge the details which were neces-' 
sary to render it intelligible. 

“You .are to know,” he said, “reverend father, that this rustical 
juvenal having chosen to offer me, in the presence of your venerable 
Superior, yonrself, and other <!xcellent and worthy persons, besides 
tlie damsel Mary Avenel, whom 1 term my Discretion in .all honour 
and kindness, a gross insult, rendered yet more intolei'able by the 
time and place, my just res('ntment did so gain the mastery over my 
discretion, that 1 resolved to allow him the privileges of an equal, 
and to indulge him with the condnat.” 

“ But, Sir Knight,” said the Sub-Prior, “ you still leave two matters 
very obscure. Eirst, why the token ho presented to you gave you 
so much offence, as I with others witnessed; and then again, how 
the youth, whom you then met for the first, or, at least, the second 
time, knew so much of your history as enabled him so greatly to 
move you.” 

The knight coloured very d<!eply. 

“ Eor your first query,” he said, “ most reverend father, we will, if 
you please, pretermit it as nothing essential to the matter in hand; 
and for the second—I prote.st to you that I know as little of his 
means of knowledge; as you do, aiul that 1 am well-nigh persuaded 
ho deals with Satlianas, of which more anon—Well, sir—In the 
evening', I failed uc*. to veil my purpose with a pleasant brow, as is 
the custom amongst us martialists, who never di.splay the bloody 
colours of defiance in our countenance until our haucf is armed to 
fight under them. I amused the fair Discretion with some canv.on- 
etles, and other toys, which could not but be ravishing to her uncx- 
])(‘rienced ears. 1 arose; in the morning, and met my antagonist, 
who, to say truth, for an inexperienced villagio, com])orted himself 
as stoutly as 1 cftuld have desired.—Ho, coniiti" to the encounter, 
reverend sir, I did try his mettle with some halftilJdozen of downright 
passes, with any one of which I eonld have been through his body, 
only that I was'loth to take so fatal an advantage, but rather, mixing 
mercy with niy just indignation, studi(;d to inflict upon him sortie 
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flesh wound of no very fivtiil qiinlity. But, sir, in the midst of my 
clemency, he, hciii]!? instigated, I think, hy the devW, did follow iij) 
liis first offence with some insult of the same nature. Whereupon, 
being eager to punish him, I nnule an cstramazonc, and my foot sliii- 
ping at the same time,—not from any fault of fence on my part, or 
any advantage of skill on his, but the devil having, as I said, taken 
up tlic m.atlei- in hand, and the grass being slippery,—ere I recovered 
my position I encountered his sword, which he had advanced, with 
my undefended person, so that, as I think, I was in some sort run 
through the body. My juvenal, being beyond measure appalled at 
his own unexpected anil unmerited success in this slrange encounter, 
takes the fl1ght*and leaves me there, and I fall into a dead swoon 
for the lack of the blood I had lost so foolishly—and when I awake, 
as from a sound sleep, I find myself lying, an it like you, wrapt up in 
my cloak at the foot of one of the btreh-trees which stand together 
in a clump near to this place. I feel my limbs, and experience little 
pain, but much weakness—I put my hand to the wound—it was 
■whole and skinned over as you now see it—1 rise and come hither; 
and in these words you have my whole day’s story/' 

“ I can only reply to so strange a tale,” answered the monk, “ that 
it is scarce possible that Sir Piereie Shafton can expect me to credit 
it. Here is a quan'el, the cause of which you conceal—a wound 
received in the morning, of which there is no' recent appearance at 
Bunset,—a gravi! filled up, in which no body is deposited—the van¬ 
quished found alive and well—the victor departed no man knows 
whither. These things, Sir Knight, hang not so well together, that 
1 should receive them as gospel.” 

“ Reverend father,” answered Sir Piereie Shafton, “ I pray you in 
the first place to observe, that if 1 ofl'er peaceful and civil justificfvtion 
of that which I have already averred to be true, 1 do so only in devout 
deference to your dress and to your order, protesting, that to any 
other opposite, saving a man of religion, a lady, or my liege prince, 
I would not deign to supi)ort that which I had once attested, other¬ 
wise than with the point of my good sword. And so much being 
premised, 1 have to add, that I can but g.agc my honour as a gentle¬ 
man, and my faith as a catholic Christian, th,i,t the things which 1 
liave described to you have hai)pened to me as 1 have described them, 
and not otherwise.” 

“It is a deep assertion. Sir Knight,” answered the Sub-Prior; 
“ yet, bethink you, it is only an assertion, and that no reason can be 
alleged wliy things should be believed which are so contrary to 
reason. Let me pray yon to say whether the grave, which has 
been seen at your place of combat, was open or closed when your 
encounter took jdace ? ” 

“ Reverend father,” said the knight, “ I will veil from you nothing, 
but show you each secret of my bosom; even as the pure fountain 
revpaleth the smallest pebble which grace.s the sand at the bottom 
®f Its crystal mirror, and as-” 

“ Speak in plain terms, for the love of Heaven ! ” s.aid the monk ; 
“ these holiday jihrascs belong not to solemn affairs. Was the grave 
open when the conflict began?” 
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“It was,” iiiiKwered the kiiig’ht, “I acknowledge it; even as he 
that acknowledjt’eth-” 

“Nay, 1 jiray you, fair son, forbear these similitudes,and observe 
me. On yesterday at even no p-ave was found in that jilace, for old 
Martin chanced, contrary to his wont, to go thither in quest of a 
strayed shec^). At break of day, by your own confession, a grave 
was opened in that spot, and tliere a combat was fought—only one 
of the combatants apiicars, and he is covered with blood, and to all 
aiipearance wouiidless.”—llerc the knight made a gesture of impa¬ 
tience.—“Nay, fair son, hear me liut one nioirumt—the grave is 
closed and covered by the sod—what can we bclievg, but that it con¬ 
ceals the bloody corjise of the fallen duellist ? ” 

“ By Heaven, it cannot! ” said the knight, “ unless the jiiveiial hath 
slain iiimself, and buried himself, in order to place me in the predica¬ 
ment of his murderer.” 

“ 'I'lie grave shall doiihtlcss he e.vplored, and (hat by to-morrow’s 
dawn,” said the monk; “ 1 tvill see it done with mine own eyes.” 

“ Blit,” said the prisoner, “ I protest against all evidence which 
may arise from its contents, and do insist beforehand, that whatever 
may be found in that grave shall not prejiidicate me in my defence. 
I have been so haunted by diabolical deceptions in this matter, that 
what do I know but that the devil may assume the form of this rus¬ 
tical jiivenal, in order to procure me further vexation?—I iirotest to 
you, lioly lather, it is my very thought that there i.s witchcraft in all 
that hath befallen me. Since I entered into this northern laud, in 
wliich men say that sorceries do abound, I, who am held in awe and 
re,gard even liy the jirime gallants in the court of ]‘'(diciana, have 
been here bearded and taunted by a elod-treadiiig clown. I, wliom 
Vinceiitio Saviola termed his nimblest and most agile disciple, was, 
to speak liriedy, foiled by a cow-boy, who knew no more of fence 
than is used at every country wake.' I am run, as it seemed to me, 
through the body, with a very .siilhcient stoccata, and faint on the 
spot; and yet, when I recover, I find myself without either worn or 
wound, and lacking nothing of my ajiparol, saving ray tnurroy- 
coloured dnuhlot, .slashed witli satin, which 1 will pray may be in¬ 
quired after, le.st the devil, who transported me, should have dropjied 
it ill Ills pa.s.sage among some of the ti ee.s or btrslies—it being a 
choice and most fanciful jiiece of raiment, which I wore for the first 
time at the Queen’s pageant in Southwiirk.” 

“ Sir Kniglit,” said the monk, “ you do nyaiii go a.str.ay from this 
matter. 1 inquire of you respecting that wdiieli coneerns the life of 
another man, and, it may be, touehe.s your own also, and you answer 
me with a tale of an old doublet! ” 

“ Old I ” exclaimed the kniglit; “ now, by (ho gods and saints, if 
there he a gallant at the Briti.sh Court more fiiiicifully considerate, 
and more consiijcrately fanciful, more quaintly curious, and more 
curiously quaint, in frequent changes of all ricl^ articles of vesture, 
becoming one who may he accounted poiiit-de-vice a courtier, I will 
give you leave to term me a slave and a liar.” 

'I’lio monk tlioiight, hut did not say, that he liad .already acquired 
right (o doubt the veracity of tlic Hupimi.st. considering the marvel- 
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loua tale which he had toJd. Yet his own straiis:C|adveuture, and 
that of Father Philip, ruslied on his mind, and forba(|e his coming tc 
any conclusion, lie contented' himself, therefore, with observing', 
that these were certainly strange incidents, and requested to know 
if Sir Piercie Shafton had any other reason for susjiecting himself to 
he in a manner so particularly selected for the sport of sorcery and 
witchcraft. 

“ Sir Sub-Prior,” said tho Kuphuist, “the most extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance remains behind, which alone, had I neither been bearded 
in dispute, nor foiled in combat, nor wounded and cured in the apace 
of a few hours, would nevertheless of itself, and without any other 
corroborative, have compelled me to believe myself the subject of 
some malevolent fascination. Reverend sir, it is rmt to your ears 
that men should tell tales of love and gallantry, nor is Sir Piercie 
Shafton one who, to any ears whatsoever, is wont to boast of his fair 
acceptance with the choice and prime beauties of the court; inso¬ 
much that a l.ady, none of the least resplendent constellations which 
revolve in that hemisphere of honour, pleasure, and beauty, but 
whose name I here pretermit, w.is wont to call tne her 'I'aciturnity. 
Nevertheless truth must be spoken; and 1 cannot but allow, ns the 
general report of the court, allowed in cami)s, and echoed back by 
city and country, that in the alacrity of tho accost, the tender deli¬ 
cacy of the regard, the facetiousne.ss of the address, the adopting and 
pursuing of the fancy, the- solemn close and the graceful fall-off, 
Piercie Shafton was accounted the only gallant of the time, and so 
well accepted amongst the choicer beauties of the age, that no silk- 
hosed reveller of the iireseuce-chamber, or plumed jouste-:' of the 
tilt-yard, approached him by a bow’s length in the ladies’ regard, 
being the mark at which every well-born and generous juvenal 
aiineth his shaft. Nevertheless, reverend sir, having found in this 
rude place something which by blood and birth might bo termed a 
lady, and being desirous to keep my gallant humour in excu-cise, as 
well as to .show my sworn devotion to the sex in general, 1 did shoot 
off some arrows of comj)!iment at this Mary Avenel, terming her my 
Discretion, with other quaint and well-imagined courtesies, rather 
bestowed out of my bounty than warranted by her merit, or per¬ 
chance like unto the boyish fowler, who, rather than not exercise 
his bird-piece, will shoot at crows or magpies for lack of better 
game-” 

“Mary Avenel is much obliged by your notice,” answoi'cd the 
monk; “ but to what does all this detail of jiast and present gal¬ 
lantry conduct us ? ” 

“ Marry, to this conclusion,” answered the knight; “that either 
this my Discretion, or 1 myself, am little less than bewitched ; for, 
instead of receiving my accost with a gratified bow, answering my 
regard with a suppressed smile, accompanying my falling off or de¬ 
parture with a slight sigh—honours with which I protest to you tlie 
noblest dancers and proudest beauties in Feliciana have graced my 
poor services—she bath paid me as little and as cold regard as if I 
had been some hob-nailed clown of these bleak mountains! Nay, 
this very day, while I was in the act of kneeling at her feet to render 
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her the suceouv* of this pungent quintessence of purest spirit dis¬ 
tilled by tlie fiiM-est hands of the court of Feliciana, she pushed me 
from her with looks which savoured of repugnance, and, as I think, 
tiiriist at me with her foot as if to spurn me from her presenec. 
These things, reverend father, are strange, portentous, unnatnral, 
ami l)cfali not in the current of mortal affairs, hut are symptomatic 
of sorco'y and fascination. ,So that, having given to your reverence 
a perfect, sim|)le, and plain .account of all that 1 know concerning 
this matter, I le.avc it to your wisdom to solve what may he found 
soluble in the same, it being my puriiose to inori ow, with the peep 
of dawn, to set forward towards Kdinhurgh.” 

“ I grieve to he an interruption to your designs, Sir Knight,” said 
the monk, “ hut that purpose of thine may hardly be fulfilled.” 

“ How, reverend fiither! ” said the knight, with an air of the utmost 
surprise; “ if what you say respects my departure, understand that 
it mnst be, for I have so resolved it.” 

“ Sir Knight,” i-eiterated the Suh-Pidor, “ I must once more repc.at, 
this cannot be, until the Abbot’s pleasure he known in the matter.” 

“ UeveT'cnd sir,” said the knight, drawing himself up with great 
dignity, “I desire my hearty and thankful commendations to the 
Abbot; but in this matter 1 have nothing to do with hi.s reverend 
pleasure, designing only to consult my own.” 

“ Pardon me,” said t lie Sub-Prior; “ the Lord Abbot hath in this 
matter a voice jiotcntial.” 

Sir Piorcie Sliafton's colour Ix'gan to ri.se—“ I marvel,” ho said, 
“ to hear your reverence talk thus—What! will you, for the imagined 
death of a rude low-born franqiler and wrangler, venture to imiiinge 
upon the liberty of the kinsman of the house of Piercie?” 

“ Sir Knight,” returned the Sub-Prior, civilly, “ your high lineage 
and your kindling anger will avail you nothing in this matter—You 
shall not come here to .seek a shelter, and then spill our blood a.s if 
it were water.” 

“ I tell you,” said the knight, “ once more, as I have told you al¬ 
ready, that there was no blood spilled but mine own ! ” 

“ I’liat remains to be proved.” replied the Sub-Prior; “ w'e of the 
community of Saint Mary’s of Keunaquhair tise not to take fairy tales 
in exchange for the lives of our liege vassals.” 

“We ofthe house of Piercie,” afiswered Shaflon, “brook neither 
threats nor restraint—I say I will travel to-mori ow, happen what 
may! ” 

“ And I,” answered the Sub-l’rior, in the same tone of determin.a- 
tion, “ say that I will break your jourmw, come what may ! ” 

“ Who shall gainsay me,” said the knight, “if I make my way by 
force ? ” 

“ You will .judge wisely to think ere you make such an attempt,” 
answered the nnjnk with composure; “ there are men enough in the 
Halidome to vindicate its rights over those vidm dare to infringe 
them.” 

“My cousin of Northumberland will know how to revenge tliks 
usage to a beloved kinsman so near to his blood,” s.aid the English¬ 
man. 
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“ The Lord Abbot will Know how to protect tlio risfhts of his terri¬ 
tory, both with tlie temporal and spiritual sword ” waid the monk. 
“ Besides, consider, wore we to send yon to your kinsman at Alnwick 
or Warkworth to-morrow, ho dare do notliin^r but Iransmit you in loi¬ 
ters to the Queen of I'liifiiand. Bcihink, Sir Kninlit, that you stand 
on slippery frrouml, and will act most wisely in reconciling yourself 
to be a prisoner in this jilace until the Abbot shall decide the matter. 
'There are armed men enow to countervail all your elfoi l.s at escape. 
Let patience and resignation, therefore, arm you to a nece.ssary sub¬ 
mission.” 

So saying, he clapped his hands, and called aloud. Edward en¬ 
tered, accomiianicd by two young men who had already joined him, 
and were well armed. 

“ Edward,” said the Sub-Prior, “ you will suiijily the English knight 
here in this spenco with suitable food and accommodation for the night, 
treating him with as much kindness as if nothing had hapiiened be¬ 
tween yon. But you will )dace a sufficient guard, and look carefully 
that he make not his escai>e. Should he attempt to break forth, re¬ 
sist him to the death; but in no other case harm a hair of liLs head, as 
you shall be answerable.” 

Edw'ard (ilendiiming replic'd, “ That I may obey your commands, 
reverend sir, 1 will not again otfer myself to this pt-rson’s presence; 
for shame it were to mo to break the peace of the llalidonie, but not 
less shame to leave my brotlu^r’s death unavenged.” 

As he spoke, his lips grew livid, the blood forsook bis cheek, and 
he was about to leave the apartment, when the Snb-Prior recalled 
him and said in a solemn tone, ‘‘ Edward, 1 have known you from 
infancy—1 have done what lay within my roach to be of use to you— 
I say Iiothing of what you owe to me as the representative of your 
spiritual iSuperior—1 say nothing of the duty from the vassal to the 
Sub-Prior- But Father Eustace expects from the pupil whom he has 
nurtured—he expects from Edward (ilendinning that he w'ill not by 
any deed of sudden violence, however justified in his own mind by 
the provocation, break through the respect due to public justice, 
or that which he has an especial right to itlaim from him.” 

“ Fear nothing, my reverend father, for so in an hundred senses 
may I well term you,” said the young man ; “ fear not, I would say, 
that I will in any thing diminish *the respect I owe to the venerable 
community by whom we have so long been protected, far less that I 
will do ought which can be personally less than respectful to you. 
But the blood of my brother must not cry for vengeance in vain— 
your reverence knows our Border creed.” 

‘“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will requite it,’” an¬ 
swered the monk. “ 'The heathenish custom of deadly feud which 
prevails in this land, through which each man seeks vengeance at 
his own hand, when the death of a friend or kinsman has chanced, 
hath already deluged our vales with the blood of Scottish men, spilled 
by the hands of countrymen and kindred. It were endless to count 
up the fatal results. On the Ea.stern Border the Ilomes arc at feud 
with the Swintons and Oockburns; in our Middle Marches, the 
Scotts and Kerrs have spilled as much hravc blood in domestic fend 
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as mifflit have fought a pitelicd field in England, could they have hut 
forgiven and foi^ottcn a casual rencounter that placed their names 
in opposition to each other. On the west frontier the Jolinstom.'s are 
at war with the Maxwells, the Jardines with the Hells, drawing with 
them the flower of the country, wliich should place their breasts as a 
bulwark agiiinst England, into private and bloody warfare, of which 
it is the only end to waste and impair the forces of the country, already 
divided in itself. Do uot, my dear son Edward, permit this bloody 
priyudice to uiivster your mind. I cannot ask you to think of the 
crime supposed as it the blood spilled had been less dear to you— 
Alas! J Know that is impossible. But I do require you, in propor¬ 
tion to your interest in the supposed suflerer (for as yet the whole is 
matter of supposition), to bear on your mind the evidence on which 
the guilt of the accused person must be tried. He hath spoken with 
me, and I confess his tale is so extraordinary, that 1 should have, 
without a moment’s hesitation, roqeetcd it as incredible, but thfit an 
affair which ohanced to myself in this very glen—More of that an¬ 
other time—Sutliee it for the present to my, that from what 1 have 
myself experienced, I deem it possible, that, extraordinary as Hir 
I’icrcie Shafton’s story may seem, I hold it not utterly impossible.” 

“ Father,” said Edward Olendinning, when lie saw that his pre¬ 
ceptor paused, unwilling farther to explain ujmn what grounds he 
was inclined to give a cerUiin degree of credit to Sir Piereie Shafton’s 
story, while he admitted it as improbable—Father to me you have 
been in every sense. You know that my hand grasped more readily 
to the book than to the sword; and that I lacked utterly the ready 

and bold»spirit which distinguished-” Here his voice faltered, 

and he paused for a moment, and then went on with resolution and 
rapidity—“ 1 would say that I was unequal to Halbert in prompti¬ 
tude of heai't and of hand; but Halbert is gone, and I stand his 
represeutative, and that of my father—his successor in all his rights” 
(while he said this his eyes shot fire), “and bound to assert and 
maintain them as he would have done—therefore 1 am a changed 
man, increirsed in courage as in ray rights and pretensions. And, 
reverend father, re8i)eetfully, but plainly and firmly do I say, his 
blood, if it has been shed by this man, shall be atoned—Halbert 
shall not sleep neglected in hi's lonely grave, as if with him the spirit 
of my father had ceased for ever. Mis blood flows in my veins, and 
while his has been poured forth unrequited, mine will permit me no 
rest. My poverty and meanness of rank shall not avail the lordlyr 
murderer. 1^ calm nature' and peaceful studies shall not be Ins 
protection. Even the obligations, noly father, which I acknowledge 
to you, shall not be his protection. I wait with patience the judg¬ 
ment of the Abbot and Chapter, for the slaughter of one of their 
most anciently descended vass.al8. If they do right to my brother’s 
memory, it is well. But mark me, father, if they shall fail in render¬ 
ing me that justice, 1 bear a heart and a hand which, though 1 love 
not such extremities, are capable of remedying such an error. He 
wbo takes up ray brother’s succession must avenge his death.” 

The monk perceived with surprise, that Edward, with his extreme 
diffidence, humility, and obedient assiduity, for such were his general 
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characteristics, had still boiling' in his veins the wild principles of 
those from whom he was descended, and by whom heswas surrounded. 
His eyes siiarkled, his frame was agitated, and the extremity of his 
desire of vengeance seemed to give a vehemence to his manner re- 
semlding the restlessness of joy. 

“May God help us!” said Father Eustace, “for, frail wretche.s 
as we are, we cannot help ourselves under sudden and strong temp¬ 
tation.—Edward, I will rely on your word that you do nothing 
rashly.” 

“ That will I not,” said Edward,—“that, my better than father, I 
surely will not. But the blood of my brother, the tears .of my 
mother—and—and—and of Mary Avenel, shall not be shed in vain. 
I will not deceive you, fivther, if this Piercie ,Sbafton bath slain niy 
hrollier, he dies, if the whole blood of the whole house of I’iercie 
were in his veins.” 

There was a dcu'p and solemn determination in the utterance of 
Edward Glondinning, expressive of a rooted resolution The Sub- 
Prior sighed deeply, and for the moment yielded to circum.stances, 
and urged the acquiescence of liLs pupil no farther. He conmianded 
lights to be placed in the lower cluunber, which for a time he paced 
in silence. 

A thousand ideas, and even differing principles, debated with 
each other in his bosom. He gre.atly doubted the English knight’s 
account of the duel, and of what had followed it. Yet the extra¬ 
ordinary and supernatural circumstances which had befallen the 
Sacristan and himself in that very glen, prevented him from being 
absolutely incredulous on the score of the wonderful wmnd and 
recovery of Sir Picrcie Shnfton, and prevented him from at once 
condemning as impo.ssible tb.at which was altogether improbable. 
Then he was at a loss how to control the ft-aternal afl'ections of 
Edward, with res])e(!t to whom he felt something like the keeper of 
a wild animal, a lion’s whelp or tiger’s cub, which he baa held under bis 
command from infancy, but which, when grown to maturity, on some 
sudden provocation disjdays bis fangs and talons, erects his cre.st, 
resumes his savage nature, and bids defiance at once to bis keeper 
and to all mankind. 

How to restrain and mitigate an ire which the univers,al example 
of the times rendered deadly and inveterate, was sufficient cause of 
anxiety to Father Eustace. But he had also to consider tlui situa¬ 
tion of his community, dishonoured and degraded by submitting to 
Buffer the slaughter of a vas.sal to pass unavenged; a circumstance 
which of itself anight iia those difficult times have afl'orded pa'ctext 
for a revolt among their waveriaig adhereiats, or. on tin* other liaind, 
exposed the community to imaninent danger, should they proceed 
against a subject of Fngland of high degree, coamccted with the 
house of Northumberland, and other laorthei'u fiimjlies of high a'aiik, 
who, as they possessed the means, could not be supposed to lack, 
inclination, to wreak upon the patrimony of Saint Mary of Kenna- 
quhair, any violence which might bo offered to their kinsman. 

In either case, the Sub-Prior w(dl knew that the ostensible ciiuse 
of feud, insurrection, or incuriuon, being once afforded, the case 
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would not be ruled either by reason or by evidence, and he groaned 
in spirit when, upon counting up the chances which arose in this 
ambiguous dilemma,he foundlie had only a choice of difRculties. Ho 
was a monk, but he felt also as a man, indignant at the supposed slaugh¬ 
ter of young Glendinning by one skilful in all the practice of arms, 
in which the vassal of the Monastery' was most likely to be deficient; 
and to aid the resentment which he felt for the loss of a youth whom 
he had known from infancy, came in full force the sense of dishonour 
arising to his community from passing over so gross an insult un¬ 
avenged. Then the light in which it might be viewed by those who 
, at present presided in the stormy Court of Scotland, attached as they 
(■were to the Reformation, and allied by common faith and common 
'interest with Queen Elizabeth, was a formidable subject of appre¬ 
hension. The Sub-Prior well knew how they lusted after the 
revenues of the Church (to express it in the ordinary phrase of 
the religious of the time), and how readily they would grasp at such 
a pretext for encroaching on those of St Mary’s, as would be afforded 
by the suffering to pass unpunished the death of a native Scottishman 
by a Catholic Englishman, a rebel to Queen Elizabeth. 

On the other hand, to deliver up to England, or, which was nearly 
the same thing, to the Scottish administration, an English knight 
leagued with the Piercie by kindred and political intrigue, a faith¬ 
ful follower of the Catholic Church, who had tied to the Halidomo 
for protection, was, in the estimation of the Sub-Prior, an act most 
unworthy in itself, and meriting the malediction of Heaven, besides 
being, moreover, fraught with great tcinpornl risk. If the govern¬ 
ment of Stotlaiid was now almost entirely in the hands of the Pro¬ 
testant party, the Queen was still a Catholic, and there was no 
knowing when, amid the sudden changes which agitated tliat tumul¬ 
tuous country, she might find herself at the head of her own affairs, 
■and able to 'protect tliose of her own faith. Then if the Court of 
England and its Queen were zealously Protestant, the northern 
counties, whose friendship or enmitv were of most consequence in 
the first instance to.the community of Saint Mary’s, contained many 
Catholics, the heads of whom were able, and must be supposed will¬ 
ing, to avenge any injury snft'cred by Sir Piercie Shafton. 

On either side,'the'Suli-Prior, thinking, according’ to his sense of 
duty, most anxious for the safety ifnd welfare of his Monastery, 
saw the greatest risk of damage, blame, inroad, and confiscation. 
The only course on which he could determine, was to stand by the 
helm like a resolute pilot, watch every contingence, do his best to 
weather each reef and shoal, aud coniinit the rest to heaven and his 
patroness. 

As he left the apartment, tlie knight called after him, beseeching 
he would order his trunk-mails to ho sent into his apartment under¬ 
standing ho was to. be guarded there for the night, as ho wished to 
make some alteration ii* his apparel.* • . 

“ Ay, ay,” said the monk, muttering as he went up the winding 
stair, “carry him his trumpery with all despatch. Alas! that man, 

* Sue Xotc IC. »7/ oftht Bixl'-yidli Caituvf. ‘ 

K 
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with 80 -iaan;y noble objects of pursuit, will amuse himself like a 
jackanape, with a laced jerkin and a cap and bells !i—I must now to 
the melancholy work o^consolin/? that which is well-nigh inconsol¬ 
able. a mother weeping for her first-born.” 

Advancing, after a gentle knock, into the apartment of the women, 
he found that Mai 7 Avenel liad retired to bed, extremely indisposed, 
and that Dame Glendinning and Tibb were indulging their sorrows 
by the side of a decaying fire, and by the light of a small iron lamp, 
or cruize, as it was termed. Poor Elspeth’s apron was thrown over 
her head, and bitterly did she sob and weep for “ her beautiful, her 
brave,—the very image of her dear Simon Glendinning, the .stay of 
her widowhood and the support of her old age.” 

The faithful Tibb echoed her complaints, and, more violently 
clamorous, made deep promises of revenge on Sir Piercie Shafton, 
“if there were a man left in the south who could draw a whinger, 
or a woman that could thraw a rape.” The presence of the Sub- 
Prior imposed silence on these clamours. He sate down by the 
unfortunate mother, and essayed, by such topics as his religion and 
reason suggested, to interrupt the current of Dame Glendinuing’s 
feelings; but the attempt was in vain. She listened, indeed, with 
some little interest, while he pledged his word and his influence 
with the Abbot, that the family wliicli had lost their cldest-bom by 
means of a guest received at his command, should experience parti-’ 
cul.ar profcetion at the hands of the community; and that the fief 
which belonged to Simon Glendinning should, with extended bounds 
and added privileges, be conferred on Edward. 

But it was only for a very brit’f space that the motherVsobs were 
apparently softer, and her grief more mild. She soon blamed her¬ 
self for ca.sting a mnnient’s thought upon world’s gear while poor 
Halbert was lying stretched in his bloody shirt. The Sub-Prior w’as 
not more fiirtunate, when he promised that Halbert’s body “ should 
be removed to Hallowed ground, and his soul secured by the prayers 
of the Church in his behalf.” Grief would have its natural course, 
and the voice of the comforter was wasted in vain. 


CHAPTER XXVIll. 


He is at Hlierty, I hnve ventured for him I 

-if the law 

Find and condoniQ mo for't, some living woncho% 

So»ne bo&cst'hoaited maids will sing my dirge, 

And tell to nieim^ry my death was noble, 

Dying almost a martyr. 

Tmo iVobip Kinm.en,> 

The Snb-Prior of Saint Mary’s, in taking his departure from the 
spence in which Sir Piercie Shafton was confined, and in which some 
preparations were made for liis passing the night as the room which 
might*be most conveniently ^larded, left more than one perplexed 
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person behind him. There was eoiniected with this chamber, and 
opening- into it ji small oiiUhoi, or projecting part of the building, 
oceupi(;d by a sleeping apartment, which upon ordinary occasions 
was that of Mary Avenel, and which, in The unusual number of 
guests who had come to the tower on the former evening, had also 
accommodated Mysie Hnppcr,-the Miller’s daugliter; for anciently, 
as well as in the present aay, a Scottish hou.se was always rather too 
narrow and limited for the extest of the owner’s hospitality, and 
some shift and contrivance was necessary, upon anv lumsual occasion, 
to insure the accommodation of all the guests. 

The_ fatal news of Halbert Olendinning’s death h’d thrown all 
formef arrangements into confusion. Mary Avenel, whose case re- 
(pjired immediate attention, had bee., transported into the apart¬ 
ment hitherto occupied by Halbert and bis b'-other, as the latter pro¬ 
posed to watch all night, in order lo prevent the escape of the 
prisoner. Poor Mysie had been altogetbn' overlooked, and had 
natiiriilly enough hetaken herself to the little apartment which site 
liad hi' iierto occupied, ignorant that the speneo, through which lay 
the 01 ;y access toit, was to be the sleeping chamber of Sir Piercie 
Shafton. The me-osurcs taken for securing him there Imd been so 
suddi :, (hat she was not .aware of it, until she found that the otlier 
feniiucs had been removed from the spence by the Sub-Prior’s direc¬ 
tion, and lia' big once mis.scd the opportunity of retreating along 
with them, basiifulness, and the big’- respect which she was ,aught 
to bear to the monks, prevented lier venturing forth alone, and 
intrndiiig herself on the presenc'' of Father Eustace, wliile in secret 
eoiiferencg with the Southron. I’liere appeared no remedy but to 
wait till their interview was over; and, as the door was tliin, and 
did not shut very eli ely, she could hear every word that passed be¬ 
twixt them. 

H thus happened, that without miy intended intrusion on her 
part, siie became privy to the whole conversation of t^e Sub-Prior 
iiiid liie English knight, and could olso observe from the window of 
! < little retreat, that more than one of (he young men summoned 
' i.iivard arrived successively at the tower. These eircunistauces 
leu her to entcrtaiii most Serious apjirehension that the life of Sir 
Piercie Shafton w'as in great and instant peril. 

Woman is naturally eouipnssionate,*ana not less willingly so when 
youth and fair features are on tlie side of him who claims her em¬ 
pathy. The handsome presence, elaborate dress and address of Sir 
I 'icrcie Shafton, which had failed to make any favourable impression 
' tbe grave and lofty character of Mary Avenel, had completely 
. ,,'.zled and bewildered tbe poor Maid of tnc Mill. The knight had 
, 'ji eeived this result, and, flattered by seeing that his merit was not 
miivorsally underrated, he had bestowed on Mysie a good deal more 
of his courtesy that^ in his opinion her rank warranted. It was not 
east away, but received with a devout souse of his oondescension, and 
with gratitude for his personal notice, which, joined to her fears for 
his safety, and the natural tenderness of her disposition, began to 
make wild work in her heart. 

“ To be sure it was very wrong in him to slay Halbert Glendin- 
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ning” (it was thus she argued the cose with herself), “ hut then he 
was a gentleman bom, and a soldier, and so gentle and courteous 
withal, that she was sure the quarrel had been all of young Glendin- 
ning’s own seeking; for it was well known that both these lads were 
so taken up with that Mary Avenel, that they never looked at 
another lass in the Ilalidome, more than if they were of a different 
degree. And then Halbert’s dress was as clownish ns liis manners 
were haughty; and this poor young gentleman (who was habited 
like any prince), banished from his own land, was first drawn into a 

S uarrel by a rude brangler, and then persecuted and like to be put to 
eath by nis kin and allies.” 

Mysie wept bitterly at the thouglit, and then her heart rising ; 
against such cruelty and oppression to a defenctdess stranger, who 
dressed with so much skill, and spoke with so much grace, she began 
to consider whether she could not render him some assLstance in 
this extremity. 

Her mind was now entirely altered from its original purpose. At 
first her only anxiety had been to find the means of escaping from 
the interior apartment, without being noticed by any one; but now 
she began to think that Heaven had placed her there for the safety 
and protection of the persecuted stranger. She was of a simple and 
affectionate, but at the same time an alert and enterprising character, ^ 
possessing more than female strength of body, and more than female 
courage, though with feelings as eapable or being bewildered with 
gallantry of dress and language, as a fine gentleman of any geneni- 
lion would have desired to exercise his talents upon. “ I'will save 
him,” she thought, “ that is the first thing to be resolvedj.and then 
I wonder what he will say to the poor Miller’s maiden, that has done 
for him what all the dainty dames in London or Holyrood would have 
been afraid to venture upon.’^ 

Prudence b««an to pull her,sleeve as she indulge*! speculations so. 
hazardous, ana hinted to Mr thgt the w.armer Sir Piercie Shaftou’s 

f ratitude might prove, it'W* the more likely to be fraught with 
anger to his bene&ctrot&'t'^'Alas! poor Prudence, thou mayest say 
with our moral teacher, - • 

“1 I*eaqh for ever, but I jircach in vain.” 

The Miller’s maidiilm, while you pour your warning into her un¬ 
willing bosom, has glanced her eye on the small mirror by which she 
has placed her little lamp, and it returns to her a countenance and 
eyes, pretty and sparkling nt all times, but ennobled at present with 
the energy of expression proper to those who have dar^;|o form, 
and stand prepared to execute, deeds of generous nudac^lfe,. 

“ Will these features—will these eyes, joined to the am 

about to confer upon Sir Piercie Sliafton, do nothing re¬ 

moving the distance of,tank between us 5 ” 

Such was Uie question which female vanity asked of fancy; and 
though eveifliBcy dared not answer in a ready affirmative, a middle 
conclusi^ WWW adopted—.“ Let me first'succour the gallant youtli, 
and trust to fortune for the rest.” 

Banishing, therefore, from her mind everything that was personal 
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to herself, the rash hut generous girl turned her whole thoughts to 
the means of executing this enternrise. 

The difficulties which interposed were of no ordinary nature. The 
vengeance of the men of that country, in cases of deadly feud, that 
is, in cases of a quarrel excited by the slaughter of any of their 
relations, was one of their most marked characteristics; and Edward, 
however gentle in other respects, was so fond of his brother, that 
there could be no doubt that be would be as signal in his revenge as 
the customs of the country authorised. There were to be passed the 
inner door of the apartment, the two gates of the tower itself, and 
the gate of the courtyard, ere the prisoner was at liberty; and then 
a guide and means of flight were to be provided, otherwise ultimate 
escape was impossible. But where the will of wonian is strongly bent 
on the accomplishment of such a_ purpose, her wit is seldom baffled 
by difficulties, however embanassing. 

The Sub-Prior had not long left the apartment, ere Mysie had 
devised a scheme for Sir Piercie Shafton’s freedom, daring, indeed, 
but likely to be successful, if dexterously conducted. It was neces¬ 
sary,•however, that she should remain were she was till so late an 
hour, that all in the tower should have betaken themselves to repose, 
exccjiting those whose duty made them watcliers. The interval she 
employed in observing the movements of the person in whose service 
she was thus boldly a volunteer. 

She could hear Sir Piercie Shafton pace the floor to and fro, in 
reflection doubtless on his own untoward fate and precarious situa¬ 
tion. By and by she heard him making a rustling among his trunks, 
which, algreeable to the order of the Sub-Priorj had been placed in 
the apartment to which he was confined, and which ho was probably 
amusing more melancholy thoughts by examining and arranging. 
Then she could hear him resume his walk through the room, and, as 
if his spirits hod been somewhat relieved and elevated by the survey 
of his wardrobe, she Could distinguish that at one turn he half recited 
a sonnet, at another half whistled a galliard, and at the third hummed 
a saraband. At length she could understand that he extended him¬ 
self on the temporary couch which had been allotted to him, ^Fter 
muttering his prayers hastily, and in a short time she concluded he 
must be mst asleep. 

She employed the moments whibh intervened in considering her 
enterprise under every diflerent aspect; and dangerous as it was, 
the steady review which she took of the various perils aceompanying 
her purpose, furnished her with plausible devices for obviating them. 
Love and generous compassion, which give singly such powerful im¬ 
pulse to the female heart, were iu this case united, and championed 
lior to tlie last extremity of hazard. 

It was an hour past midnight. All in the tower slept soundly but 
those who had sindertaken to guard the English prisoner; or if 
mrrow and suflTering drove sleep from the beiof Dame Glendin- 
iiing and her foster-daughter, they were too mucli wrapt in their 
r)wn griefs to attend to extenial sounds. The means of striking 
tight were at hand in tlie small apartment, and thus the Millers 
maiden was enabled to light and trim a small lamp. With a tremb- 
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ling step and throbbing heart, she undid tlie door which separated 
her from the apartment in which the Southron knigJit was confined, 
and almost flinched from her fixed purpose, when she found herself 
in the same room with the sleeping prisoner. She scarcely trusted 
herself to look upon him, as he lay wrapped in hi.s cloak, and fiist 
asleep upon the pallet bed, but turned her eyes away while she 
gently pulled his mantle with no more force than was just equal to 
awaken him. He moved not until she liad twitched his cloak a 
second and a third time, and then at length looking up, was about 
to make an exclamation in the .suddenness of his surprise. 

Mysie’s bashfulness was conquered by her fear. She placed her 
fingers on her lips, in token that lie innst observe the most strict 
silence, and then pointed to tlie door to intimate that it was watched. 

Sir I’iereie Shafton now collected himself, mid sat upright on his 
couch. He gazed with surprise on the graceful figui'e of the young 
woman who stood before him; her well-formed person, her flowing 
hair, and the outline of her features, showed dimly, and yet to advan¬ 
tage, by the partial and feeble light which she Indd in her hand. 
The romantic imagination of the gallant would soon have coined 
some compliment proper for the occa.sion, but Mysie left him not 
time. 

“ I come,” she said, “ to save your life, which is else in great peril 
—if you answer me, sjieak as low as you can, for they have senti¬ 
nelled your door with armed men.” 

“ Cohieliest of millers’ daughters,” answered Sir Piercie, who by 
this time was sitting ujiright on his couch, “ dread nothing for my 
safety. Credit me, that, as in very truth, I have, not spilleti the red 

{ mddle (which these viilagios call the blood) of their most uncivil re- 
ation, so I am under no apprehension whatever for the issue of thi.s 
restraint, seeing that it cannot but be harmless to me. Natlieless, 
to tliee, O most Molendinar beauty, 1 return the thanks which thy 
courtesy may justly claim.” 

“ Nay, but, Sir Knight,” answei-ed the maiden, in a whisper as low 
as it WM tremulous, “ I deserve no thanks, unless you will act hy my 
counsel. Edward Oleudiuning hatli sent for Dan of the llowlet- 
hirst, and young Adio of Aikenshaw, and they are come with three 
men more, and with bow, and jack, and spear, and I heard them say 
to each other, and to Edward, as'lliey aligmted in the court, that they 
would have amends for tlie death of their kinsman, if the monk's 
cowl should_ smoke for it; and the vassals are so wilful now, that 
the Abbot himself dare not control them, for fear they turn heretics, 
and refuse to piy their feu-duties.” 

“In faith," said Sir Piercie Shafton, “ it may be a shrewd tempta¬ 
tion, and perchance the monks may rid tliemselves of trouble and 
cumber, handing me over tlie inarch to Sir John Foster or Lord 
HuusiOTfe Sthe English wardens, and so make peace with their vassals 
and fUngland Ut once. Fairest' Moliuara, I will for once walk 
by ft^^de, and if tliou dost contrive to extricate mu from this vile 
ketha^ I will so celebrate thy wit and beauty, that the Baker’s 
of Raphael d’TJrbino shall seem but a gypsy in comparison of 
my Moliuara.” 
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“ I pray you, then, be silent,” said the Miller’s daughter; “ for if 
your speech betrays (hat you are awake, my scheme fails utterly, and 
It is Heaven’s mercy and Our Lady’s tliat we are not already over¬ 
heard and discovered.” 

“ I am silent,” rejdied the Southron, “ even as the starless night_ 

but yet—if this contrivance ofthine should endanger thy safety, fair 
and no less kind than fair damsel, it were utterly unworthy of me 
to accept it at thv hand.” 

“Do not tliinic of me,” said Mysie luistily; “1 am safe—1 will 
take thought for myself, if I once saw you otit of this dangerous 
dwelling—if you would provide yourself with any part of your ap¬ 
parel or goo(ls, lose no time.” 

The knight did, however, lose some time, ere he could settle in 
his own mind what to take and what to abandon of his wardrobe, 
each article of which seemed endeared to him by recollection of the 
feasts and revels at which it had been exhibited. For some little 
while My.sie left him to make his selections at leisure, for she herself 
had also some ureparation.s to make for flight. Jiut when returning 
from the chamber into which she had retired, with a .small bundle in 
her hand, she found him still indecisive, she insisted in plain terms, 
that he should cither make up his baggage for the enterprise, or 
give it up entirely. 'l'hu.s urged, the disconsolate knight hastily 
made up a few clothes into a bundle, regarded liis trunk-mails with 
a mute expression of parting sorrow, and intimated his readiness to 
wait upon his kind guide. 

She led the way to the door of the apartment, having first care¬ 
fully exiinguished her liimi), and motioning to the knight to stand 
close behind her, tapped once or twice at the door. She was at 
length answered by Edward Glendinning, who demanded to know 
who knocked witliin, and what was tlesired. 

“ Speak low,” said Mysie Mapper, “ or you will awaken the Eng¬ 
lish knight, it is I, Mysie Happer, who knock—I wish to get out 
—you have locked me up—and 1 was obliged to wait till the South¬ 
ron slept.” 

“ Locked you up! ” replied Edward, in .surprise. 

“Yes,” answered the Miller’s daughter, you have locked me up 
into this room—I was in Mary Avenel's sleeiiing apartment.” 

“ And can you not remain thene till morning,’’ replied Edward, 
“ since it has so chanced ? ” 

“What! ” said the Miller’s daughter, in a tone of offended delicacy, 
“ I remain here, a moment longer than I can get out without dis¬ 
covery!—I would not, for all the Ilnlidome of St Mary’s, remain a 
minute longer in the neighhourhood of a nian’.s apartment than 1 
can help it:—For wliom, or for what do you hold me ? I promise 
you, my fatlier's daughter has been better brought up than to put m 
peril her good name.” 

“ Come forth then, and get to thy chamber jii silence,” said Ed- 
ward. 

So saying, he undid the holt. The stairea.se without was in utter 
darkness, as Mysie had before ascertained. So soon as she stept out, 
she took hold of Edward a» if to support herself, thus interposing lier 
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person betwixt liim and Sir I’iercie Sliafton, by whom she was closely 
followed. Thus screened from observation, the Englishman slipped 
past on tiptoe, unshod and in silence, while the damsel comidained 
to Edward that she wanted a light. 

“ I cannot get you a light,” said he, “ for I cannot leave this post; 
but there is a fire below.” 

“ 1 will sit below till morning,” said the Maid of the Mill; and, 
tripping down stairs, heard Edward bolt .and bar the door of the now 
tenantless apartment with vain caution. 

A t the foot of the stair which she descended, she found the object 
of her care waiting her forther directions. She recommended to him 
the most absolute silence, which, for once in his life, he seemed not 
unwilling to observe, conducted him with as much caution as if he 
were walking on cracked ice, to a dark recess, ustal for depositing 
wood, and instructed him to ensconca^ himself behind the fagots She 
herself lighted her lamp once more at the kitchen fire, and took her 
distaff and spindle, that she might not secin^ to be unemployed, in 
case any one came into the apartment. Fi-om'time to time, however, 
she stole towards the window on tiptoe, to catch the first glance of 
the dawn, for the farther prosecution of her adventurous i)roject. 
At length she saw, to her great joy, the first peep of the morning 
brighten tinon the grey cloud.s of the east, and, clasping her hands 
together, thanked Onr L.ady for the sight, and implored protection 
during the remainder of her enterprise. Ere she had finished her 
prayer, she started at feeling a. man’s arm across her shoulder, while 
a rough voice spoke in her ear—“What! menseful Mysio of the 
Mill so soon at her prayers?—now, benison on the bonny eyes that 
open so early !—I’ll have a kiss for g'ood niorrow'’s sake.” 

Dan of the llowlet-hirst, for ho was the gallant who paid Mysie 
this compliment, suited the action with the word, and the action, as 
is usual in such cases of rustic gallantry, was rcw’arded with a cuff, 
which Dan received as a fi\ie gentleman receives a tap with a fan, 
but which, delivered by the energetic arm of the Miller’s maiden, 
would have certainly astonished a less robust gallant. 

“ How now, Sir Coxcomb! ” said she, “ and must you be away from 
your guard over the English knight, to plague quiet folks with your 
horse-tricks! ” 

“Truly you ar(^ mistaken, pretty My.sie,” said the clown, “fori 
have not yet relieved Edwjvrd at his post; and were it not a shame 
to let him stay any longer, by my faith, I could find it in my heart 
not to quit yotf the.se two hours.” 

“ Oh, you, have hours and hours enough to sec any one,” s.aid 
Mysie; “ but ypu must think of the distress of the household even 
now, and get Edward to sleep for a wdiile, for lie has keiit wateh 
tills wliolefliight.” 

“I willbave another kiss first,” answered Dan of,Jhe How’let-hirst. 

But Mjkie W'as ms,w on her guard, and, conscious of the vicinity of 
the wood-hole, offered such strenuous resistance, that the swain 
cursed the nymph's h.ad humour with very unpastornl phrase ami 
emphasis, and ran up-stairs to relieve the guard of his comrade. 
iStealing to the door, she iicard the new sentinel hold a brief conver- 
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satioii with Edward, after which the latter withdrew, and the former 
entered upon the duties of his watch. 

Mysie .suifered liiin to walk there a little while undi.sturhed, until 
the dawning became more general, by whicb time she supposed be 
might have digested her coyness, and then presenting herself before 
the watchful sentinel, demanded of him “ the keys of the outer tower, 
and of the court-yard gate.” 

“ And for what purpose ? ” answered the warder. 

“ To milk the cows, and drive them <TUt tift their pasture,” said 
Mysie; “you would not have the jxior beasts kept in the byre a’ 
morning, and the family in such distress, that there is na anc fit to 
do a turn but the byre-woman and myselP ” 

“ And where is the byre-w'oman ? ” said Dan. 

“Sitting with me in the kitchen, in case these distressed folks 
want .anything.” 

“ There are the keys, then, Mysie Dorts,” said the sentinel. 

“Many thanks, Dan Ne’er-do-weel,” answered the Maid of the 
Mill, and escaped down stairs in a moment. 

To hasten to the wood-hole, and there to r<d)e the English knight 
in a short-gown and petticoat, which she had provided for the pur¬ 
pose, was tlie work of anotlier moment. She then undid the gates of 
the tower, and made towards the byre, or cow-house, which stood 
in one corner of the court-yard. Sir Piercie Shnfton remonstrated 
against the delay which this would occasion. 

“ Fair and generous Midinnra,” he said, “had we not better undo 
the outward gate, and make the best of our way hence, even like a 
))air of sea-mews who make towards chelter of the rocks as the 
storm waxes high ? ” 

“ We must drive out the cows first,” said Mysie, “ for a sin it were 
to spoil the poor widow’s cattle, both for her sake and the poor 
beasts’ own ; and I have no mind any one, shall leave the tower in a 
hurry to follow us. Besides, you must have your horse, for you will 
need a fleet one ere all be done.” 

So saying, she locked and double locked both the inward and out¬ 
ward door of the tower, proceeded to the cow-house, turned out the 
cattle, and, giving the knight his own horse to lead, drove them 
before her out at the court-yard gate, intending to return for her 
own palfrey. But the noise littendiiTg the first opikation caught the 
wakeful attention of Kdward, who, starting to the bartisan, called to 


know what the tnatler was. 

Mysie answered with great readiness, that “ she was driving out 
the cows, for that they would be spoiled for want of looking to.” 

“ 1 thank thee, kind maiden,” said Edward—“ and yet,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “ what damsel is that thou h.ast with 
thee?” 

Mysie was abou^ to answer, when Sir Piercie Sbaflon, who appar- 
.ontly did i\ot desire that tins great w'ork of his liberation shoidd be 
execntial without the interposition of his own ingenuity, exclaimed 
from beneath, “ 1 am she, O most bucolical yuvenal, under whoso 
charge are placed the milky mothers I'f the herd.” 

“fiell and darkness! ” exclaimed Kdw.ard, in a transport of fury 
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and astonishment, “it is Piercie Slnifton.—What! treason! treason! 
—ho!—T)au—Jasper—Martin—the villain escapes!” 

“ To horse! to horse! ” cried M;jsie, and in an instant mounted 
beliind the Icniglit, who was already in the saddle. 

Edward caught up a cross-bow, and let fly a bolt, which whistled 
so near My.sie’s ear, that she called to her companion,—“ Spur— 
si)ur, Sir Knigl)t!—the next will not miss us. Had it been Halbert 
instead of Edward who bent that bow, we had been dead.” 

Tlie knight pressed his horse, whicli dashed past tlie cows, and 
down the knoll on which the tower was situated. Then taking' the 
road down tlie valley, the gallant animal, I'eckless of its double 
burden, soon conveyed them out of hearing of the tumult and alarm 
witli which their departure tilied the Tower of Cllendearg. 

Thus it strangely happened, that two men were flying in diflerent 
directions at the same time, each accused of being the other’s mur¬ 
derer. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

-Sure ho cannot 

Be so unnjiinly as to leave me hero; 

If ho do, njaids will not so easily 
Trust men uguiii. 

The Two Noble Khismen, 

The knight continued to keep the good horse at a pac& iis quick 
as the road permitted, until they had cleared the valley of Glen- 
dearg and entered upon tlie broad dale of the Tweed, which now 
rolled before them in crystal beauty, displaying on its opposite bank 
the huge grey Monastery of St Mary’s, whose towers and pinnacles-, 
were scarce yet touched by the newly riseii sun, .so deeply the edifice 
lies shrouded under the mountains which rise to tlie southward. 

Turning to the left, the kiiiglit continued Ids road down the 
northern bank of the river, until they arrived nearly opposite to the 
weir, or dam-dike, where Fatlier Pliilip concluded his extraordinary 
aquatie excursion. 

Sir Piercie Shtfton, whose bthin seldom admitted more than one 
idea at a time, had hitlierto puslied forward without very distinctly 
considering where he was going. But the sight of the Monastery so 
near to him, reminded him that he was still on dangerous ground, 
and that he must necessarily provide for his safety by choosing 
some settled plan of escape. The situation of his guide and deliverer 
also occurred to him, for he was far from being either selfish or 
ungrateful. He listened, and discovered that tlie Miller’s daugliter 
was sobbing and weeping bitterly as she rested her head on Ids 
shonidcr. • . 

“ What ails tliee,” he said, “my generous Molinara?—is there 
aught that Piercie i^hafton can do winch my show his gratitude to 
his deliverer?” Myae pointed with her finger across the river, 
but ventured not to-turn her eyes in that direction. “Nay, but 
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speak plain, most g-onerous damsel,” said the knight, who, for once, 
was puzzled as, much as his own elegance of speech was wont to 
puzzle others, *• for I swear to you that I comprehend nought by tlie 
extension of thy fair digit.” 

‘‘ Yonder is my father’s house,” said Mysie, in a vpice interrupted 
by the increased hurst of lier sorrow. 

“ And I was carrying thee discourteously to a distance from tliy 
habitation ? ” said Shafton, imagining he laid found out the source of 
her grief. “Wo worth the hour tliat Piercie Shafton, in attention 
to liis own safety, neglected the accommodation of any female, far 
•less of his most beneficent liberatrice! Dismount, then, O lovely 
Molinara, unless thou wouldst rather that I should transport thee on 
horseback to the house of thy molendinary father, whicli, if thou 
sayest the word, 1 am promnt to do, defying all dangers which may 
arise to me pcrsonolly, whetuor by monk or miller.” 

Mysie suppressed her sobs, and with considerable difliculty mub 
tored'her desire to alight, and take her fortune by herself Sir 
U’iercie Shafton, too devoted a squire of dames to consider the most 
lowly as e.xeinpted from a respectful attention, independent of the 
claims which the Miller's maiden jm.sse.ssed over him, dismounted 
instantly from his horse, and received in his arms the poor girl, who 
still wept bitterly, and, when placed on the ground, seemed scarce 
able to support lierself, or at least still clung, though, as it appeared, 
unconsciously, to the support ho had afforded, lie carried her to a 
weeping birch tree, which grew on the greensward bank, around 
which the road winded, and, jilacing her on the ground beneath it, 
exliorted'her to compose herself. A strong touch of natural feel¬ 
ing struggled with, and half overcame, his acquired afl'ectation, while 
he said, “Credit me, most generous damsel, the service you liave 
done to Piercie Shafton he would have deemed too dearly bought, 
had ho foreseen it was to cost you these tears and singults. Show me 
the cause of your grief, and if I can do aught to remove it, believe 
that the rights you liave acquired over me will make yoiir commands 
sacred as those of an cnipre.ss. Speak, then, fair Molinara, and 
command him whom fortune hath rendered at once your debtor and 
your champion. Wliat are your orders ? ” 

“Only that you will fly and save yourself,” sai^Mysie, mustering 
up her utmost efforts to utter these few words. 

“ Yet,” said the knight, “let me not leave you without some token 
of remembrance.” Mysie would have, said there needed none, and 
most truly would she liave spoken, could she have spoken for weep¬ 
ing. “ Piercie Shafton is poor,” he continued, “ hut let this chain 
testify he is not ungrateful to his deliverer.” 

He” took from his neck the rich chain and medallion wc have for¬ 
merly mentioned, and ]mt it into the powerless hand of the poor 
maiden, who iieitlier received nor rejected it, but, occu])ied with more 
intense feelings, seemed scarce aware of what lie'was doing. 

••We shall meet again,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, “ at least I trust 
so; meanwhile, weep no more, fair Molinara, an thou lovest me.” 

The phrase of eoniuration was but used as an ordinary common¬ 
place expression of the time, but bore a deeper sense to poor Mysie’s 
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oar. She dried her tears; and when the knig-ht, in all kind anc 
chivalrous courtesy, stooped to embrace her at their narting, she rest 
humbly up to receive the proflered honour in a posture of mon 
deference, and meekly and gratefully accepted the oftered salute 
Sir Picrcie Shafton mounted his horse, and began to ride off, buf 
curiosity, or perhaps a stronger feeling, soon induced him to look 
back, wlien ho beheld the Miller’s daughter standing still motionle.sf 
on the spot where they had parted, Iut eyes turned after him, and 
the unheeded chain hanging from her hand. 

It was at this moment that a glimjise of the real state of Mysie’s 
affections, and of the motive from which she had acted in the.whole 
matter, glanced on tSir Picrcie Shafton’s mind. The gallants of that 
age, di.sinterested, aspiring, and lofty-minded even in their coxcombry, 
were strangers to those degrading and mischievous pursuits which 
are usually termed low amours. They did not “ chase the humble 
maidens of the plain,” or degrade their own rank, to deprive rural 
innocence of peace and virtue. It followed, of course, that as con¬ 
quests in this class w'ero no part of their ambition, they were in most 
cases totally overlooked and unsuspected, left unimproved, as a 
modern would call it, wdiere, as on the present occasion, they were 
casually made. The companion of Astrophel, and flower of the tilt- 
yard of Feliciana, had no more idea that his graces and good parts 
could attach the love of Mysie Ilajiper, than a first-rate beauty in the 
boxes dreams of the fatal wound which her charms may inflict on 
some attorney’s romantic apiirentiite in the pit. I suniiose, in any 
ordinary case, the pride of rank and distinction would have pro¬ 
nounced on the humble admii er the doom which Beau FitIding de¬ 
nounced .against the whole female world, ‘‘Let them look and die;” 
but the obligations under which he lay to fhe enamoured maiden, 
miller’s daughter as she was, precluded the possibility of SirPiercie’s 
treating the matter cavalier, and, much embarrassed, yet a little 
flattered at the same time, he rode back to try what could be done 
for the damsel’s relief. 

The innate modesty of poor Mysie could not prevent her showing 
too obvious signs of joy at Sir Piercie Shaftou’s return. She was 
betrayed by the sparkle of tlie rekindling eye, and a caress which, 
however timidly bestowed, she could not help giving to the neck of 
the horse which ^hiught back the beloved rider. 

“ What farther can 1 do for yon, kind Molinara ? ” said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, him.stdf hesitating anil blushing; for, to the grace of Queen 
Bess’s age be it spoken, her courtiers wore more iron on tbeir breasts 
than brass on their foreheads, and even amid tbeir vanities preserved 
still the decaying spirit of chivalry, which inspired of yore the very 
gentle Knight of Chancer, 


'Who iu his port was modeflt a» a niuit?.” 

Mysie blushed deeply, with her eyes fixed on the ground, and Sir 
I’lercie jJKiceeded in the same tone of embarrassed kindness. “Are 

yon afraid to return home alone, my kind Molin.ara?_would you 

that I should .accompany you ? ” 
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“ Alas! ” said Mysie, looking up, and liev clieek changing fi-om 
scarlet to pale, “_1 nave no home left.” 

“How! no home?” said Shafton; “says iny generous Moliiiara 
she hath no home, when yonder stands tlie house of her fatlier, and 
but a crystal stream between ? ” 

“ Alas I ” answered the Miller’s maiden, “I have no longer either 
home or father. He is a devoted servant to the Ahhey—I have 
offended the Abbot, and if 1 return home my father will kill me.” 

“He dare not injure thee,by Heaven! ” said SirPiercie; “ I swear 
to thee, by my honour and knighthood, that the forces of my cousin 
of Northumberland shall lay the Monastery so flat, that a hor.se shall 
not stumble as ho rides over it, if they should dare to injure a hair of 
vourhead! Therefore he hopeful and content, kind Mvsinda, and 
know you have obliged one who can and will avenge the slightest 
wrong offered to you.” 

He sprung from his horse as he spoke, and in the animation of his 
argument, grasped the willing hand of Mysie (orMysinda, as llO had 
now christened her). He gazed too upon full black eyes, fixed upon 
his own with an expression which, however subdued by maidenly 
shame, it was impossible to mistake, on cheeks where something like 
hope began to restore the natural colour, and on two lips which, like 
double ro.sehuds, were kept a little apart by expectation, and showed 
within a lino of teeth as white a.s pearl. All this was dangerous to 
look upon, and Sir Piercie Shafton, after repeating with less and less 
force his request that the fair Mvsinda would allow him to carry her 
to her father’.s, ended by asking' the fair Mysinda to go along w ith him 
—“At h'ast,” he added, “until I shall he able to conduct you to a 
place of safety.” 

Mysie Ilajtper made no answer; but blushing scarlet betwixt joy 
and .shame, mutely expressed her willingne.s.s to accompany the 
Southron Knight, by knitting her bundle clo.ser, and preparing to 
resume her seat era crovpe. “And what is your pleasure that I 
should do with this ? ” she said, holding up the chain as if she had 
been for the first time aware that it was in her hand. 

“ Keep it, faire.st Mysinda, for my sake,” said Ihe Knight. 

“ Not so, sii',” answiwed Mysie gravely; “ the maidens of my 
country take no such gifts from'their superiors, and I need no token 
to remind me of this morning.” » ___ 

Most earnestly and courteously did the Knight urge her acceptance 
of the pro])Osed guerdon, hut 'on this point Mysie was resolute; 
feehug, perhaps, that to accept of anything bearing the appearance 
of reward, would be to place the service she had rendered him on a 
meroenary footing-. In short, she would only agree to conceal the 
chain, lest it miglit prove the means of detecting the owner, until Sir 
Piercie should he placed in ])orfect safety. 

They mounted and resumed their journey, of which .Mysie, ns hold 
and sharp-witted*in some points as she was simide and susceptible in 
others, now took in some degree the direction, haying only inquired 
its geneVal destination, and learned that Sir Piercie Shafton desired 
to go to Edinburgh, where he hoped to find friends and protection. 
Posse.ssed of this information, A4y.sie availed herself of her local 
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knowledge to get as soon as possible out of the bounds of the 
IJnlidome, and inU) those of a temporal baron, _ supposed to be 
indicted to the reformed doctrines, and upon whose limits, at least, 
she thought tlieir pursuers would not attempt to hazard any violence. 
She was not indeed very nj>prehensive of a pursuit, reckoning with 
some confidence that the inhabitants of the Tower of Glendearg 
would find it a matter of difficulty to surmount the obstacles arising 
from their own bolts and bars, with which she had carefully secured 
them before setting forth on the retreat. 

They journeyed on, therefore, in tolerable secimity, and Sir Piercie 
Shafton found leisure to amuse the time in high-flown siieeches and 
long anecdotes of the court of Feliciana, to which Mysie bent an ear 
not a whit less attentive, that she did not understand one word out 
of three Avhich was uttered by her fellow-traveller. She listened, 
however, and admired upon trust, as many a wise man has been con¬ 
tented to treat the conversation of a handsome but silly mistress. 
As for Sir Piercie, he was in his element; .and, well assured of the 
interest and full opprobation of his auditor, he went on spQUling 
Euphuism of more than usual obscurity, and at more than usual 
length. Thus passed the morning, anil noon brought them within 
sight of a winding stream, on the side of which iu osc an .ancient 
baronial castle, surrounded by some large trees. At a small distance 
from the gate of the mansio)i, extended, ns in those days waas usual, 
a straggling hamlet, having a church in the centre. 

“ There .are two hostelries in this Kirk-town,” said Mysie, “ but 
the worst is beat for our purpose; for it stands apart from (he other 
houses, and 1 ken the man wcel, for he has dealt with my frther for 
malt.” 

This causa scientim, to use a lawyer's phr,asc, was ill chosen for 
Mysie’a purpose; for Sir Piercie Shafton had, by dint of his own 
loquacity, been talking himself all this while into a high esteem for 
his fellow-traveller, and pleased with the gracious reception which 
she affoi'ded to his powers of convcra.ation, had well-nigh forgotten 
that she was not herself one of those high-born beauties of whom ho 
was recounting so many stories, when this unlucky si)eech at once 
placed the most disadvant.ageous circumstances attending her lin¬ 
eage under his immediate recollection. He said nothing, however. 
What indeed coulAhe say ? Notliing was so natural ns that a miller's 
daughter should be acquainted with publicans who dealt with licr 
father for malt, and all that w.as to he wondered at was tlie con¬ 
currence of events which hod rendered such a female the companion 
and guide of Sir Piercie Shafton of AVilvertoii, kinsman of the great 
Earl of Northumberland, whom princes and sovereigns themselves 
termed cousin, because of the Piercie blood.^ He felt the disgrace 
of strolling through the country with a miller’s maiden on the crupper 
behind,him, and was even ungrateful enough to feel some emotions 
of sh^a^'when he baltiid his horse .at the door of the little inn. 

^ tw jj^iewhere (the readers of romances are indifferent to accurate 

^“cfdai|ffWi|^ Wat tho King of Franco called one of the Piercivs cousin, heenusc of Uio 
Mortbumberland. 
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But the alert intelliffeace.of Mysie llapper spared him farther 
sense of derogation, by instantly springing from the horse, and 
cramming the ears of mine host, who came out with his month agape 
to receive a guest of the knight’s api)earance, with an imagined 
tale, in wliich circumstance on circumstance wore huddled so fast, as 
to astonish Sir Picrcie Shafton, whose own invention was none of 
the most hrilliant. She explained to the publican that this was a 
great Knglish knight travelling from the Monastery to the Court of 
Scotland, after having paid Ids vows to Saint Mary, and that she had 
been directed to conduct liim so far on the road; and that Ball, her 
palfrey, had ftiJlen by the way, because he had been over-wrought 
with carrying liome the last melder of meal to the portioncrofLang- 
hope; and that she had turned in Ball to graze in the Tasker's park, 
near Cripplecross, for he had stood ns still as Lot’s wife witli very 
weariness; and that the knight had courteously insisted she should 
ride behind him, and that she had brought liim to her kend friend’s 
hostelry, rather than to proud Peter Peddic’s, who got his malt at 
the Meilerstane mills ; and tliat he must get the best that the house 
afforded, and tliat he must get it ready in a moment of time, and 
that she was ready to help in the kitchen. 

All this ran glibly off the tongue without pause on the part of • 
Mysie Happer, or doubt ou that of the landlord. Tlie guest’s horse 
was conducted to the stable, and he himself installed in tlie cleanest 
corner and best seat whicli tlie place afl'orded. Mysie, ever active 
and officious, was at once cng.'iged in preparing food, in spread¬ 
ing the tabic, and in making all the better arrangements which her 
experience could suggest, for the honour and comfort of her com¬ 
panion. lie would fain have resisted this; for while it was impos¬ 
sible not to he gratified with the eager and alert kindness which 
was so active in liis service, he felt an undefinahlc pain in seeing 
Mysiuda engaged in these menial services, and diseharging them, 
moreover, ns one to wliom they were but too faniilar. Yet this 
j.arring feeling waS mixed witli, and perh.aps balanced by, the ex¬ 
treme grace with which the neat-handed maiden executed these 
tasks, however mean in themselves, ami gave to the wretched cor¬ 
ner of a miserable inn of tlie period, the air of a bower, in which an 
enamoured fairy, or at least a shepherdess of Arcadia,, was display¬ 
ing, witli unavailing solicitude, her* designs on the heart of some 
knight, destined by fortune to higher tlioughts, and a more splendid 
union. 

The lightness and grace with which Mysie covered the little round 
table with a snow-white cloth, and arranged upon it the hastily- 
roasted capon, with its accompanying stoup of Bonrdeaux, were but 
plebeian graces in thetnselvcs; nut yet there were very flattering 
Ideas excited by each glance. Slie was so very well made, agile at 
once and graceful, with her hand and arm as white as snow, and her 
face in whicli a smile contended with a lilu.sh,.‘ind licr eyes which 
looked ever at Shafton when he looked elsewhere, and were dropped 
at once when they encountered his, that she was irresistible! In 
fine, the aflTcctionate delicacy of her whole demeanour, joined to the 
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promptitude and boldnesn she had so lately evinced, tended to en¬ 
noble the services she had rendered, as if some 

- “ swcot Orace 

Put ou soino clothoB to oouio nbroad. 

And took a waiter’s j.laec.” 

But, ou the other, came the damning- reflection, that these duties 
were not taug-ht her by Love, to serve the beloved only, but arose 
from the ordinary and natural habits of a miller’s daugbler accus¬ 
tomed, doubtless, to render the same service to every -wealthier 
churl who frequented her fatlier’s mill. Tins stonpod the mquth of 
vanity, and of the love which vanity had been hatching, as effectually ' 
as a peck of literal flour would have done. 

Amidst this variety of craolions. Sir I’icrcie Shafton forgot not to 
ask the object of them to sit down and partake the good cheer which 
she had been so anxious to provide and to place in order. He ex¬ 
pected tliat this invitation would have hecn bashfully, perhaps, but 
certaiidy most tbankfully, accepted; but he was pai-tly flattered, and 
partly piqued, by the mixture of deference and resolution with which 
Jlysic declined Iiis invitation. Immediately after, slie vanished from 
the apartment, haiviu«- the Euphuist to consider whether he was most 
gratified or di.spleased by her disappearance. , 

In fact, this was a point in which lie would have found it difficult 
to make up his mind, had there been any necessity for it. As there 
was none, he drank a few cups of claret, and sang (to himself) a 
strophe or tw'o of the canzonettes of the divine Astropliel. Hut in 
spite both of w-ine and of Sir Philip Sidney, the connection in which 
he now stood, and that which he was in future to hold, with the lovely 
Molinara, or Mysinda, as he had been iileascd to denominate Mysie 
Happer, recurred to hi.s mind. 'I'lie fashion of the times (a.s we have 
already noticed) fortunately coincided with his own natural gene.- 
rosity of disposition, which indeed amounted ,ahno.st to extravagance, 
in prohibiting, as a deadly- sin, alike against gallantry, chivalry, ami 
morality, his rewarding t'lie good offices he had received from this 
poor maiden, by abusing any of the advanlage.s which her confidence 
in his honour had afforded. To do Sir I’iereie justice, it was an idea 
which never entered into his licad; and he would probably have dealt 
the most seientific irnbroccata, ^foccafn, or pwiio reverso, which the 
school of Vincent Saviola had taught him, to any man who had dared 
to suggest to him such selfish and ungrateful mearmess. On the 
other was'a man, and foresaw various circumstances wliieh 

might rei^BPI their journey together in this intimate fashion a scandal 
and a Moreover, he was a coxcomb aud a courtier, ami felt 

thei-«gj|te something ridiculous in travelling the hand witli a miller’s 
dau^pmr behind his saddle, giving rise to suspicions not very credit- 
abld'ito either, aud to ludicrous construction.s, so far as he’ himself 
waii^oncerned. 

would,” he said half aloud, “ that, if such might be done without 
harm or discredit to tlie too-ambitious, yet too-well-distinguisliing 
Molinara, slie and I were fairly severed, and bound ou our different 
courses; even ns we see the goodly vessel hound for the distant sens 
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hoist sails and bear away into the deep, while the humble fly-boat 
carries to shore those friends, who, with wounded liearts and watery 
eyes, have conimittcd to their hij>^her destinies the more dariii!^ 
adventurers by whom the fair frigate is manned.” 

lie had scarce uttered the wish when it was gratified; for the host 
entered to say that his worshipful knighthood’s horse was ready to 
be brought forth as he had desired; and on his inquiry for “ tlie — 
damsel—that is—the young’ woman-” 

“ Mysie Happer,” said (he landlord, “ has returned to her father's; 
but she bade me say, you could not miss the, road for Edinhurgh, in 
rc.spcct it was neither far way nor foul gate.” 

It is seldom we are exaetiy blessed with the precise fulfilment of 
our wishes at the moment when we titter them; perhaps because 
Heaven wisely withliolds what, if granted, would be often received 
with ingratitude. So at least it chanced in the present instance; 
for when mine host said that Mysie was returned homeward, the 
knight was tempted to reply, with an ejaculation of surprise and 
vexation, and a hasty demand, wdiither and when she had (lei*arted ? 
The first emotions his prudence suppressed, the second found utter¬ 
ance. 

“Where is she ganc ?” said the host, gazing on him, and repent¬ 
ing his question—“ iSlie is ganc hame to her father’s, it is like— and 
she gaect just when she gave orders about yonr worsliiifs horse, and 
saw it well fed (she might have trusted me, but millers and millers’ 
kin think a’ body .as tliief-like as themselves), an’ she’s three miles 
on the gate by this time.” 

“Is.sh',.‘ gone then r” muttered Sir Piercic, making two or three 
hasty strides througli the narrow apartment—“ Is she gone ?—Well, 
then, let her go. She could have had but disgrace by abiding by 
me, and 1 little credit by her society. That I should have thought 
there was such difficulty in shaking her otf! I warrant she is by this 
time huighing with some clown she has encountered ; and my rich 
chain will prove a good dowry.—And ought it not to prove so ? and 
has she not deserved it, were it ten times more valuable ?—Piercic 
Shaftoii! Piercic Shafton! dost thou grudg'O thy deliverer the 
guerdon she hath so dearly won ? 'I’lie selfish air of tin's northern 
land hath infected thee, Piercic Shafton ! and blighted the blossoms 
of thy generosity, even as it is said to shrivel the flowers of the mul¬ 
berry.—Yet 1 thought,” he added, after a moment’s pause, “that 
she would not so easily and voluntarily have parted from me. But it 
skills not thinking of it.--Cast my reckoning, mine host,and let your 
groom lead forth my nag.” 

The good host seemed also to b.ave some mental point to discuss, 
for he answered not in.stantly, debating ))erhaiis whether his con¬ 
science would bear a double charge for the same guests. Apjiarently 
lii.s conscience rejilied in the negative, though not without hesitation, 
for he .at length replied—“ It’s daffiiig to lee; jt itinna deny that the 
lowing is clean paid. Ne’ertheless, if your worshipful knighthood 
pleases to give aught for increase of trouble-” 

“ How ! ” said the knight; “ the reckoning paid ? and by -whom, 
I pray you ? ” 
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“ E’en by Mysie Mapper, if truth innuu be spoken, b.s 1 said be¬ 
fore,” answered t)ie honest landlord, with as mary compunctious 
visitings for telling: the v.erity as another might have felt for making 
a lie in the circumstances—“ And out of the moneys supplied for 
your honour’s journey by the Abbot, ns she fauld to me. And laith 
were I to surchorge any gentloman that darkens my doors.” He 
added in the confidence of honesty which his frank avowal entitled 
him to entertain, “Nevertheless, ns 1 said before, if it pleases your 
knighthood of free good-will to consider extraordinary trouble-” 

'rhe knight cut short his argument, by throwing the landlord a 
pse-noble, which jirohably doubled the value of a Scottish reckon-, 
ing, though it would have defrayed but a half one at the Three 
Cranes of the Vintir. The bounty so much delighted mine host, 
that he ran to fill the stirrup-cup (for which no charge was ever 
made) from a butt vet charier than that which he had pierced for 
the former stoup. 'The knight paced slowly to horse, partook of his 
courtesy, and thanked liim with the stiff condescension of the "court 
of Elizabeth, then mounted and followed the northern path, which 
was pointed out as the nearest to Edinburgli, and which, tliough very 
unlike a modern highway, bore yet so distinct a resemblance to a 
public and frequented road as not to be easily mistaken. 

“ I shall not need her guidance, it seenisi” s.aid he to himself, as 
he rode slowly onward; “ and I supi>ose that was one reason of her 
abrupt departure, so different from what one might have expected. 
—Well, 1 am well rid of her. l)o we not pray to be liberated from 
temptation ? Yet that she should have erred so much in estimation 
of her own situation and mine, as to think of defraying the* reckon¬ 
ing ! 1 would I saw her once more, but to cxnlaiu to her the sole¬ 
cism of which her inexperience h.ath rendereu her guilty. And F 
fear,” he added, as he emerged from some straggfing trees, and 
looked out upon a wild moorish countiy, composed of a succession , 
of swelling lumpish hills, “ J fear 1 shall soon want the aid of this ' 
Ariadne, who might afford me a clew through the recesses of yonder 
mountainous labyrinth.” 

As the knight thus communed with himself, his attention was 
caught by the sound of a horse’s footsteps; and a lad, mounted on 
a little grrey Scottish nag, about fourteen hands high, coming along 
a path which led from beliind tl/e trees, joined him on the high-roa^ 
if it could be termed such. 

The dress of the lad was completely in village fashion, yet neat 
and handsome in appearance. He had a jerkin of grey cloth, slashed 
and trimmed, with black hose of the same, with deer-skin rulions or 
samhvU, and handsome silver spurs. A cloak of a dark mulberry 
colour was closely drawn round the upper part of his person, and 
the cape in part muffled his face, which was also obscured by his 
bonnet of black velvet cloth, and its little plume of feathers. 

Sir Piercie Shafion, fond of society, desirous also to have a guide,. 
and, moreover, prepossessed in favour of so handsome a youth, failed 
not to ask him whence he came, and whither he was going. The 
youth looked another way, as he answered, that he was going to 
Edinburgh, “ to seek service in some nobleman’s family.” 
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“ I fear me you have run away from your last master,” saiil Sir 
riereie, “ siiiec'you dare not look me in the face while you answer 
my qiiostion.” 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 have not,” answered the lad, bashfully, while, as if 
with reluctance, he turned round his face, and instantly withdrew it. 
It wa.s a g-lance, but the discovery was comnlete. There was no 
mistaking the dark full eye, the cheek in which much enihnrrass- 
raent coidd not altogether disguise an expression of comic humour, 
and the whole figure at once hetrai^ed, under her metamorphosis, 
the Maid of the Mill. The recognition was joyful, and Sir Fiercie 
Shaflhn was too much pleased to have regained his comjiauion to 
remember the very good reasons which had consoled him for losing 
her. 

To his (piestions respecting her dress, she answered, that she had 
obtained it in the Kirk-town from a friend ; it was the holiday suit of 
a son.of hers, who had taken the field with his Jiego-lord, the baron 
of the land. She had borrowed the suit under pretence she meant 
to play in some mumming or rural masquerade. She had left, she 
said, lier own apparel in exchange, wliich was hotter worth ten 
crowns than this was worth four. 

“ And jhe nag, my ingenious Molinai’a,” said Sir I’iercie, “whence 
coiiK's the nag r ” 

“ I borrowed him from our host at the Glcd’s-Nest,” she replied; 
and added, half stifling a laugh, “ ho has .sent to get, instead of it, 
our Ball, which I left in the Tasker’s Fark at CrijipTecross. He will 
he lucky if he find it there.” 

“ Hut flien the poor man will lose his horse, most argute Mysinda,” 
said Sir Piercie Shafton, whose English notions of property were a 
little startled at a mode of acquisition more congenial to the ideas 
)f a miller’s daughter (and ho a Border miller to boot) than with 
those of ail English person of quality. 

“ And if he does lose his horse,” said My.sio, laughing, “ surely he 
is not the first man on the marches who has had such a mischance. 
But he will be no loser, for I warrant he will stop the value out of 
moneys which he has owed my father this many a day.” 

“ But then your father will he the loser,” objected yet again the 
[lertinacious uprightness of Sir Fiercie Shafton. 

“What signifies it now to talk of my father?” said the damsel 
icttishly; then instantly eh.anging to a tone of deep feeling, she 
wlded, “My father has this day lost that which will make him hold 
ight the loss of all the gear he has left.” 

Struck with the accents of remorseful sorrow in which his com- 
lanioii uttered these few words, the English knight felt himself 
amnd both in honour and conscience*to expostulate with her as 
strongly as he could, on the risk of the steji which she had now 
akcii, and on the? proiuiety of her returning to Jier father’s house. 
The matter of his discourse, though adorned with many unnecessary 
lourishes, was honourahle both to his head and heart.' 

The Maid of the Mill listened to his flowing periods with her head 
;unk on her bosom as she rode, like one in deep thought or deeper 
sorrow. When he had finished, she raised up her countenance, 
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looked full on tlie knight, and replied with great firmness, “ If yoi 
are weary of iny company. Sir Piercie Sliafton, you have hut to sa, 
so, and the Miller’s dangliter will be no farther cumber to you. Ant 
do not think I will be a burden to you, if we travel together ti 
Edinburgh; I have wit enough and pride enough to be a willini; 
burden to no man. But if you reject not my company at present 
and fear not it will be burdensome to you hereafter, speak no more tc 
me of returning back. All that you can say to me I have said to my¬ 
self; and that I am now here, is a sign that I have said it to nt. 
purpose. Let this subject, therefore, be for ever ended betwixt us 
I have already', in some small fashion, been useful to you, aiid th( 
time may come 1 may be more so; for this is not your land o- 
England, where men say justice is done with little fear or favour tc 
great and to small; but it is a land where men do by the strong hand, 
and defend by the ready wit, and I know better than you the perik 
you are exposed to.” 

Sir Picrcie Shafton was somewhat mortified to find that the damsel 
conceived her presence useful to him as a protectress as well as 
guide, and said something of seeking protection from nought save 
his own arm and his good sword. Mysic answered very quietly, 
that she nothing doubted his bravery; but it was that v^ quality 
of bravery which was most likely to involve him in danger. Sfr 
Picrcie Shafton, whose head never kept very long in any continued 
train of thinking, acquiesced without much reply, resolving in liis 
own mind that the maiden only used this apology to disguise her 
real motive of affection to his person. The romance of the .situation 
flattered his vanity and elevated his imagination, as placing him in 
the situation of one of those romantic heroes of whom he had read 
the histories, where similar transformations made a distinguished 
figure. 

He took many a sidelong glance at his page, whose habits of 
country sport and country exercise had rendered her quite ade¬ 
quate to sustain the character she had assumed. She managed the 
little nag with dexterity, and even with grace; nor did anything 
appear that could have lietrayed her disguise, except when a basIiM 
consciousness of her companion’s eye being fixed on her, gave her 
an appearance of temporary cm’oarrassment, which greatly added to 
her beauty. 

The couple rode forward ns in the morning, pleased with them¬ 
selves and with each other, until they arrived at the village where 
they were to repose for the night, and where all the inhabitants of 
the little inn, both male and femalejoined in extolling the good grace 
and handsome countenance of the English knight, and the uncommon 
beauty of his youthful attendant. 

It was here that Mysie Mapper first made Sir Piercie Shafton 
sensible of the res.erved manner in which she proposed to live with 
him. She announced him as her master, and, waiting upon him 
with the reverent demeanour of an actual domestic, permitted not 
the least approach to familiarity, not even such as the knight might 
witli the utmost innocence have ventured upon. For example, Sir 
Piercie, who, ns we know, was a great connoisseur in dres.s, was 
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dctuiliuj? to her the advantageous change which lie proposed to 
make in her attire as soon as they should reach Edinburgh, by 
arraying her in his own colours of pink and carnation. Mysie 
Happer listened with great complacency to the unction with which 
he dilated upon welts, laces, slashes, and trimmings, until, carried 
awav by the enthusiasm with which he was asserting the superiority 
of the falling hand over the Spanish ruftj he approached his hand, in 
the way of illustration, towards the collar of his page’s doublet. She 
instantly stepped back and gravely reminded him tliat she was alone 
and unuer las protection. 

“¥ou cannot but remember the cause which has brought me here,” 
she continued; “ make the least approach to any familiarity which 
you would not offer *to a princess surrounded by her court, and you 
have seen the last of the Miller’s daughter—She will vanish as the 
chaff disappears from the shieling-hill,' when the west wind blows.” 

“ I do protest, fair Molinara,” said Sir Piercie Shafton—but the 
fair Molinara had disappeared before his protest could be uttered. 
“A most singular wench,” said he to himself; “and by this hand, as 
discreet ns Sie is fair-featured—Oertes, shame it were to offer her 
scathe or dishonour! She makes similes too, though somewhat 
savouring of her condition. Had she but read Euphues, and for¬ 
gotten that accursed mill and shieling-hill, it is my thought that her 
converse would be broidered with as many and as choice pearls of 
compliment, as that of the most rhetorical lady in the court of Feli¬ 
ciana. I trust she means to return to bear me company.” 

But that was no part of Mvsic’s prudential scheme. It was then 
drawing to dusk, and he saw her not again until the next morning, 
when the horses were brought to the door that they might prosecute 
their journey. 

But om- story here necessarily leaves the English knight and his 
page, to return to the Tower of Glcndearg. 


CHAPTER }(XX. 


You call it an ill angcl-^it may be so; 

Bdt sure I an)» among the ranks which felU 
Tis the first fiend o’er counsoird man to rise, 

And win the bliss the sprite himself had fiirfoited. 

Old I'laij. 

We must resume our narrative at the period when Mnry Avenel 
was conveyed to the apartment which had been formerly occupied 
by the two Olendinnitigs, and when her faithful attendant, Tibbie, 
had exhausted Ijerself in useless attempts to compose and to com¬ 
fort her. Father Eustace also dealt forth with well-meant kindness 
those apothegms and dogmata of consolation, which friendship almost 
always offers to grief, though they arc uniformly offered in vain. 

* The p^aoo wlicro corn was wliilo winnowed, that operation was porformed by 
the hand, was culled in Scotland the shieling-hill. 
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She was at length left to indulge in the desolation of her own sor¬ 
rowful feelings. tShe felt as those who, loving for the first time, have 
lost what they loved, before time and repeated calamity have taught 
them that every loss i.s to a certain extent reparable or endurable. 

Such grief may be conceived better than it can bo described, as is 
well known to those who have experienced it. But Mary Avenel 
had been taught by the peculiarity of her situation, to regard her.self 
as the Child of Destiny; and the melancholy and reflecting turn of 
her disposition gave to her sorrows a depth and breadth peculiar to 
her character. The grave—and it was a bloody grave—had closed, 
as she believed, over the youth to whom she was secretly, but’ most 
warmljf attached; the force and ardour of Halbert’s character bear¬ 
ing a singular correspondence to the energy of which her own was 
capable. Her sorrow did not exhaust itself in .sighs and tears, but 
when the first shock had passed away, concentrated itself with deep 
and steady meditation, to collect and calculate, like a banlfrupt 
debtor, the full amount of her loss. It seemed as if all that connected 
her with earth, had vanished with this broken tie. She had never 
dared to anticipate the probability of an ultimate union with Halbert, 
yet now his supposed fall seemed that of the only tree which was to 
shelter her from the storm. She respected the more gentle cha¬ 
racter, and more peaceful attainments, of the younger Glendinning; 
but it had not escaped her (what never indeed escaped wom.an in 
such circumstances) that he was disposed to place himself in compe¬ 
tition with what she, the daughter of a prouil and warlike race 
deemed the more manly qualities of his elder brother; and there is 
no time when a woman does so little justice to the charaJter of a 
surviving lover, as when comparing him with the preferred rival of 
whom she has been recently deprived. 

The motherly, but coarse kindness of Dame Glendinning, and the 
floating fondness of her old domestic, seemed now the only kind feel¬ 
ing of which she formed the object; and she could not but reflect 
how little these were to be compared with the devoted attachment of 
a high-souled youth, whom the least glance, of her eye could com¬ 
mand, as the nigh-mettled steed is governed by the bridle of the 
rider. It was when plunged iimong these desolating reflections, that 
Mary Avenel felt the void of ipind, arising from the narrow and 
bigoted ignorance in which Koine then educated the cliildren of her 
church. Their whole religion was a ritual, and their prayers wore 
the formal iteration of unknovrn words, which, in the hour of aftlic- 
tion, could yield hut little consolation to those who from habit re¬ 
sorted to them. Unused to the practice of mental devotion, and of 
personal approach to the Divine Pre.stmce by prayer, she could not 
lielp exclaiming in her distress, “ There is no aid for me on earth, 
ana I know not how to ask it from Heaven!” 

As she spoke thus in an ag'ony of sorrow, she casUher eyes into the 
apartment, and saW the mysterious Spirit, which waited upon tlio 
fortunes of her house, standing in the moonlight in the midst of the 
room. The same form, as the reader knows, had more than once 
olfered itself to her sight; and either her native boldness of mind, or 
some peculiarity attached to her from her birth, made her now look 
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upon it without shriiikiiig. But the White Lady of Aveuel was now 
more distinctly visible, and more closely present, than she had ever 
before seemed to be, and Mary was appalled by her presence. She 
would, however, have spoken; but there ran a tradition, that though 
others who had seen the White I^ady had asked questions and re¬ 
ceived answer.s, yet those of the house of Avenel who had ventured 
to speak to hei% liad never long survived the colloquy. The figure, 
besides, as, sitting up in her bed, Mary Avenel gazed ou it intently, 
seemed by its gestures to caution her to keep silence, and at the 
same time to bespeak attention. 

The White Lady then seemed to press one of the planks of the 
floor with her foot, while, in her usual low, melancholy, and musical 
chant, she repeated the following verses:— 

“ Maiden, wlioac sorrows wail the Living Dead, 

Wlioso eyes shall ooiumune with the Pead Alive, 

Mnifloii, attoud I Heucath niy (hot lies hid 
The Word, the Law, tiie Path, which thou dost strivo 
To find, and ennst not find.—Could spirits shed 
Tears for their lot, it were iny lot U> weep, 

Showing the road which I sltall never tread, 

Tliongh tny foot points it.—Sleep, eternal sleep. 

Dark, long, and cold forgetfiiliiese my loti— 

.3ut do not thuu at human ills repine. 

Secure there lies full gticrdon in this spot. 

For nil the worts that wait frail Adiviu’s iine— 

Stoop, then, and make it yours—I may not make it iiiiuc!" 

The phantom stooped towards the floor as she concluded, as if 
with tj>e intention of laying her hand on the board ou which she 
stood. But ere she liad completed that gesture, her form became 
indistinct, was presently only like the shade of a fleecy cloud, which 
passed betwixt earth and the muon, and was soon altogether invisible. 

A strong impression of fear, the first which she had experienced 
in her life to any agitating o'xtent, seized upon the niimfof Mary 
Avenel, and for a iniimle slie felt a disposition to faint. Slie repelled 
it; however, mustered her couivage, and addressed herself to saints 
and angels, as her church recommended. Broken slumbers at length 
stole on her exhausted mind and frame, and she slept until the dawn 
was about to arise, when she was awakened by the cry of “ Treason! 
treason! follow, follow! ” which ftrosc in the tower, when it was 
found that Piercie Shafton had in.ade his escape. 

Apprelionsive of some new misfortune, Mary Avenel htetily 
arranged the dress which she had not laid aside, and, venturing to 
quit her chamber, learned from Tibh, who, with her grey hairs 
dishevelled like those of a sibyl, was flying from room to room, that 
the bloody Southron villain had made his escape, and that Halbert 
Glendinnnig, poor bairn, would sleep unrevengetl and unquiet in his 
bloody grave. In the lower apartments, the young men were roar¬ 
ing like thundci*, and venting m oaths and ex'clainations against the 
fugitives the rage which they experienced in finding themselves 
locked up within the tower, and debarred from their vindietivc pursuit 
by the wily precautions of Mysie Happer. The authoritative voice 
of the Sub-Prior coiiiniandiiig silence was next beard; upon which 
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Mary Avenel, whose tone of feeling: diJ not lead her to enter into 
counsel or society with the rest of the party, again retired to her soli¬ 
tary chamber. 

The rest of the family held counsel in the spence, Edward almost 
beside himself with rage, and the Sub-Prior in no small degree 
offended at tlie effrontery of Mysie Happer in attempting such a 
scheme, as well as at the minglctf boldness and de.xterity with which 
it liad been executed. But neither surprise nor anger availed aught. 
The windows, well secured with iron bars for keeping assailants out, 
proved now ns effectual for detaining the inhabitants within. The 
oattlements were ojien, indeed; but without ladder or ropes to act 
as a substitute for wings, there was no possibility of descending from 
them. They easily succeeded in alarming tin; inhabitants of the cot¬ 
tages beyond the jirecinets of the court; but the men had been called 
in to strengthen the guard for the night, and only women and chil¬ 
dren remained, who could contribute nothing in the emergency, except 
their useless exclamations of surprise, and there were no neighbours 
for miles around. Dame Elspetli, however, though drowned in tears, 
was not so unmindful of external affairs, but that she could find voice 
enough to tell the women and children without, to “leave their skir¬ 
ling, and look after the cows that she coiildna get minded, what wi’ 
the awfu’ distraction of her mind, what wi’ that fanse slut having 
locked them up in their ain tower as fast as if they had been in the 
Jeddart tolbooth.” 

Meanwhile, the men finding other modes of exit impossible, unani¬ 
mously concluded to force the doors with such tools as the house 
afforded for the purpose. These were not very proper for the occa¬ 
sion, and the strength of the doors was great. The interior one- 
formed of oak, occupied them for three mortal hours, and there was 
little prospect of the iron door being forced in double the time. 

While they were engaged in this ungrateful toil, Mary Avenel had 
with much less labour acquired exact knowledge of what the Spirit 
had intimated in her mystic rhyme. On examining the spot which 
the phantom had indicated by her gestures, it was not difficult to dis¬ 
cover that a board had been loosened, which might be raised at 
pleasure. On removing this piece of ])lank, Mary Avenel was 
astonished to find the Black Book, well remembered by her as her 
mother’s favourite study, of which she immediately took possession, 
with as much joy as her present situation rendered her capable of 
feeling. 

Ignorant in a great measure of its contents, Mary Avenel had been 
taught from her infancy to hold this volume in sacred veneration. 
It is probable that the deceased Lady of Walter Avenel only post¬ 
poned initiating her daughter into the mysteriek of the Divine Word, 
until she should bo better able to comprehend both the lessons which 
it taught, and the risk at which, in those times, they were studied. 
Death iuterpo.scd, and removed her before the time^ became favour¬ 
able to the reformers, and before her daughter was so far advanced 
in oge as to be fit to receive religious instruction of this deep import. 
But the affectionate mother had made preparations for the earthly 
work which she had most at heart. Tliere were slips of paper in- 
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serted in the volume, in which, by an appeal to, and a comparison of, 
various passages in holy writ, the errors and human inventions with 
which the Church of Rome had defaced the simple edifice of Chris¬ 
tianity, as erected by its divine Architect, were pointed out. These 
controversifd topics were treated with a spirit of calmness and 
Christian charity, which might have been an example to the theolo¬ 
gians of the period; but they were clearly, fairly, and plainly argued, 
and supported by the necessary proofs and references. Other papers 
there were which had no reference whatever to polemics, but were 
the simple eifusions of a devout mind communing with itself. Among 
thesg was one frequently used, as it seemed from the state of the 
manuscript, on which the mother of Mary had transcribed and placed 
together those affecting texts to which the heart has recourse in 
affliction, and which assures us at once of the sympathy and protec¬ 
tion afforded to the children of the promise. In Mary Avenel’s state 
of mind, these attracted her above all the other lessons, which, com¬ 
ing from a hand so dear, had reached her at a time so critical, and in 
a manner so touching. She read the affecting promise, “ I will never 
leave thee nor forsahe thee,” and the consoling exhortation, “ Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.” She read 
them, and her heart acquiesced in the conclusion, Surely this is the 
word of God! 

There are those to whom a sense of religion has come in storm 
and tempest; there are those whom it has summoned amid scenes 
of revelry and idle vanity; there are tliose, too, who have heard its 
“still small voice” amid rural leisure and placid contentment. But 
perhaps! the knowledge which causeth not to err is most frequently 
impressed upon the mind during seasons of affliction; and tears are 
the softened showers which cause the seed of Heaven to spring and 
take root in the human breast. At least it was thus with Mary 
Avenel. She was insensible to the discordant noise which rang 
below, the clang of bars and the jarring symphony of the levers 
which they used to force them, the measured shouts of the labouring 
intaates as they combined their strength for eacli heave, and gave 
time with their voices to the exertion of their arms, and their deeply 
muttered vows of revenge on the fugitives who had bequeathed them 
at their departure a task so toilsome and difficult. Not all this din, 
combined in hideous concert, and expressive of aught but peace, 
love, and forgiveness, could divert Mary Avenel from the new course 
of study on which she had so singularly entered. “ The serenity of 
Heaven,” she said, “ is above me; the sounds which are around are 
but tliose of earth and earthly passion.” 

Meanwhile the noon was passed, and little impression was made 
on the iron grate, when they who laboured at it received a sudden 
feinforcemeht by the unexpected arrival of Christie of the Clinthill. 
He came at the head of a small party, consisting of four horsemen, who 
bore in their capi the sprig of holly, which was tlie badge of Avenel. 

“ What, ho!—my masters,” he said, “ I bring you a prisoner.” 

“ You had better have brought us liberty,” said Dan of the llowlet- 
hirst. 

Christie looked at the state of affairs with great surprise. “ An I 
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were to be hanged for it," lie said, “ as 1 may for as little a matter, I 
could not forbear laughing at seeing men neeping through their own 
bars like so many rats in a rat-trap, and he with the heard beliind, 
like the oldest rat in the cellar.” 

“ Hush, thou unmannered knave,” said Edward, “ it is the Suh- 
Prior; and this is neither time, place, nor company, for your ruffian 
jests.” 

“ What, ho! is my young master malapert V ” said Christie; “ why, 
man, were he ray own carnal father, instead of being father to half 
the world, I would have my laugh out. And now it is over, I must 
assist you, I reckon, for you are setting very greenly about this gear 
—put the pinch nearer the staple, man, and hand me an iron crow; 
through the grate, for that’s the fowl to fly away with a wicket on its 
shoulders. I have broke into as many grates as you have teeth in 
your young head—ay, and broke out of them too, as the captain of 
the Ca.stle of Lochinaben knows full well.” 

Christie did not boast more skill than he really possessed; for, 
applying their combined stnuigth, under the direction of that ex¬ 
perienced eiigiheer, bolt and staple gave way before them, and in 
less than half an hour, the grate, which had so long repelled their 
force, stood open before them. 

“ And now,” said Edw'ord, “ to horse, my mates, and pursue the 
villain Shafton! ” 

“ Halt there,” said Christie of the Clinthill; pursue your guest, 
my master’s friend and m v own ?—there go two words to that bargain. 
What the foul fiend would you pursue him for? ” 

“ Let me pass,” said Edward, vehemently, “ I will be staid by no 
man—the villain has murdered my brother! ” 

“ What says he ? ” said Christie, turning to the others; “ murdered? 
who is murdered, and by whom?” 

“ 'I’he Englishman, Sir Piorcie Shafton,” said Dan of the Howlet- 
hirst, “ has murdered young Halbert Glendinning yesterday morning, 
and we have all risen to the fray.” 

“It is a bedlam business, 1 think,” said Christie. “First I find 
you all locked up in your own tower, and next I am come to i)revcnt 
you revenging a murder that was never committed! ” 

“ I tell you,^’ said Edward, “ that my brother was slain and buried 
yesterday morning by this false Englishman.” 

“And I tell you,” answered Christie, “that I saw him alive and 
well lost night. I would I knew his trick of getting out of the grave; 
most men find it more hard to break through a green sod than a 
grated door.” 

Every body now paused, and looked on Christie in astonishment, 
until the Sub-Prior, who had hitherto avoided communication with 
him, came up and required earnestly to know, whether he meant 
really to maintain that Halbert Glendinning lived. 

“Father,” he said, witli more respect than he usually showed to 
any one save his master, “ I confess I may sometimes jest with those 
of your coat, but not with yon ; bi^cause, as you may partly recollect, 
I owe you a life. It is certain as the sun is in lieaven, that Halbert 
Glendinning supped at the house of my master the baron of Avenel 
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liist iiiglit, and tliat ho came thither in company with an old man, of 
wliom more annn.” 

“ And where is he now ? ” 

“ The devil oidy can answer that question,” replied Christie, “ for 
the devil has possessed the whoje family, I think. He took fright, 
the foolish lad, at something or other "which our Baron did in his 
moody humour, and so he jumped into the lake and swam ashore 
like a wild duck. Itobiii of Iledcastle spoiled a good gelding in 
chasing him this morning.” 

“ And why did he chase the youth ? ” .s.aid the Sub-Prior; “ what 
harm had he done?” 

“ None that I know of,” said Christie; “but such was the Baron’s 
order, being in his mood, and all the world having gone mad, as I 
have said before.” 

“ Whither away so fast, Edward ?” said the monk. 

“ To Corri-nan-shian, Father,” an.swered the youth_“ Martin and 

Dan, take pick-axe and mattock, and follow me if you bo men 1 ” 

“Biglit,’^said the monk, “and fail not to give ns instant notice 
what you find.” 

“ If you find aught there like Halbert Glendinning,” said Christie, 

hallooing after Edward, “I will be bound to eat him unsalted_’Tis 

a sight to see now how that follow takes the bent!- It is in the 
time of action men see what lads are made of. Halbert was aye 
skipping up and down like a roe, and his brother used to sit in the 
chimney-nook with his book and sicklike trash.--But the lad was like 
a loaded hackbut, which will stand in the comer as quiet as an old 
crutch 'imtil ye draw the trigger, and then there is nothing but flash 
and smoke. But here comes my iirisoner; and, setting other mat¬ 
ters .aside, I must pray a word with you. Sir Sub-Prior, respecting 
him. I ciime on before to treat about him, but 1 was interrupted 
with this fasherie.” 

As he spoke, two more of Avenel’s troopers rode into the court- 
j'iU'd, leading betwixt them a horse, on which, with his hands bound 
to his side, sate tlic reformed preacher, Henry Warden. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

At school I know hhn—a sharp-witted yonth, 

Grave, thonginfni, and rescrvctl junonpr his 
Turning the hours of sport and food to labour, 

SiarviniT his body to iufonn his mind. 

Old nan. 

Tim Suh-Priof, at the Borderer’s reqne-f, IiaiJ not failed to return 
to the tower, into which he was followed by Chri-slie of the Ch’utliill, 
who, shutting the door of the apartment, drew near, and began his 
discourse with great confidence and familiarity. 

“ My master,” he said, “ sends me with Ids commeiulalions to you. 
Sir Sub-I’rior, above all tbe community of Saint Mary’s, and more 
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specially than even to the Abhot himself; for though he he termed 
luy lord, and so forth, all the world knows that you are the tongue 
of the trump.” 

“ If you hare aught to say to me concerning the community,” said 
the Sub-Prior, “it were well you proceeded in it without farther delay. 
Time presses, and the fate of young Glendinning dwells on my 
mind.” 

“ I will be caution for him, body for body,” said Christie. “ I do 
protest to you, as sure as 1 am a living man, so surely is he one.” 

“ Shouhf I not tell his unhappy mother the joyful tidings ? ” said 
Father Eustace,—“ and yet better wait till they return from search¬ 
ing the grave. Well, Sir Jackman, your message to me from your 
master ? ” 

“ My lord and master,” said Christie, “ hath good reason to believe 
that, from the infonnation of certain back friends, whom he will 
reward at more leisure, your reverend community hath been led to 
deem him ill attached to Holy Church, allied with heretics and those 
who favour heresv, and a hungerer after the spoils of your Abbey.” 

“ Be brief, good henchman,” said the Sub-Prior, “ for the devil is 
ever most to be feared when he preacheth.” 

“ Briefly, then—my master desires your friendship; and to excuse 
himself from the maligners’ calumnies, he sends to your Abbot that 
Henry Warden, whose sermons have turned the world upside down, 
to be dealt with as Holy Church directs, and as the Abbot’s pleasure 
may determine.” 

'the Sub-Prior’s eyes sparkled at the intelligence; for it had been 
accounted a matter of great importance that this man should be 
arrested, possessed, as he was known to he, of so much zeal and 
popularity, that scarcely the preaching of Knox himself had been 
more awakening to the people, and more formidable to the Church 
of Rome. 

In fact, that ancient system, which so well accommodated its doc¬ 
trines to the wants and wishes of a barbarous age, had, since the art 
of printing, and the gradual diffusion of knowledge, lain floating like 
some huge Leviathan, into which ten thousand reforming fishers 
were darting their harpoons, 'fhe Roman Church of Scotland, in 
particular, was at her last gasp, actually blowing blood and water, 
yet still with unremitted, though animal exertions, maintaining the 
conflict with the a.ssailants, who on every side were plunging their 
weapons into her bulky body. In many large towns, the monas¬ 
teries had been suppressed by the fury of the populace; in other 
places, their possessions had been usurped by the power of the re¬ 
formed nobles; but still the hierarchy made a part of the common 
law of the realm, and might claim both its property and its privileges 
wherever it had the means of asserting them. ’The community of 
Saint Mary’s of Kennaquhair was considered as being particularly 
in this situation. They had retained, undiminished, their territorim 
power and influence; and the great barons in the neighbourhood, 
partly from their attachment to the jiarty in the state who still up¬ 
held the old system of religion, partly because each grudged the share 
of the prey which the others must necessarily claim, had as yet ab- 
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stained from despoiling tlie Halidome. The Community was also 
understood to “be protected by the powerful Earls of Northumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland, whose zealous attachment to the Catholie 
faith caused at a later period the great rebellion of the tenth of 
Elizabeth. 

Thus happily placed, it was supposed by tlio friends of the decay¬ 
ing cause of the Roman Catholic faith, that some determined ex¬ 
ample of courage and resolution, exercised where tlie franchises of 
the Church were yet entire, and her jurisdiction undisputed, might 
awe the progress of the new opinions into activity; an^ protected by 
the laws which still existed, and by the favour of the sovereign, might 
be the means of securing the territory which Rome yet preserved in 
Scotland, and perhaps of recovering that whicli she had lost. 

The matter liad been considered more than once by; the northern 
Catholics of Scotland, and they had held communication with those 
of tlie south. Father Eustace, devoted by his public and private 
vows, had caught the flame, and had eagerly advised that they should 
execute the doom of heresy on the first reformed preacher, or, ac¬ 
cording to his sense, on the first heretic of eminence, who should 
venture within the precincts of the Halidome. A heart, naturally 
kind and noble, was, in this instance, as it has been in many more, 
deceived by its own generosity. Father Eustace would have been a 
bad administrator of the inquisitorial power of Spain, where that 

S ower was omnipotent, and where judgment was exercised without 
anger to those who inflicted it. In such a situation his rigour might 
have relented in favour of the criminal, whom it was at his pleasure 
to crush or to place at freedom. But in Scotland, during this crisis, 
the case was entirely different. The question was, whether one of 
the spirituality dared, at the hazard of his own life, to step forward 
to assert and exercise the rights of the Church. Was there any one 
who would venture to wield the thunder in her cause, or must it re¬ 
main like that in the hand of a painted Jupiter, the object of derision 
instead of terror ? The crisis was calculated to awake the soul of 
Eustace; for it comprised the question, whether he dared, at all 
hazards to himself, to execute with stoical severity a measure which, 
according to the general opinion, was to be mlvantageous to the 
Church, and, according to ancient law, and to his firm belief, was not 
only justifiable but meritorious. 

while such resolutions were agitated amongst the Catholics, chance 
placed a victim witliin their grasp. Henry Warden had, with the 
animation proper to the entiiusiastic reformers of the age, trans¬ 
gressed, in the vehemence of his zeal, the bounds of the discretional 
Rberty flowed to his sect so far, that it was thought the Queen’s 
personal dignity was concerned in bringing him to justice. He fled 
from Edinburgh, with recommendations, however, from Lord James 
Stewart, afterwards the celebrated Earl of Mqyray, to some of the 
Border chieftain’s of inferior rank, who were privately conjured to 
procure him safe passage into England. One of the principal per¬ 
sons to whom such recommendation was addressed, was Julian 
Avenel; for as yet, and for a considerable time afterwards, the cor¬ 
respondence and interest of Lord James lay rather with the subordi- 
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nate leaders than wifh the chiefs of ffreat power, and men of dis¬ 
tinguished influence upon the Border. Julian AvcnOl had intrigued 
without scruple with both p.arties—yet bad a.s he was, ho certainly 
would not have practised aught against the guest whom Lord James 
had recommended to his hospitality, had it not beep for what he 
termed the preacher’s officious intermeddling in his family affairs. But 
when he had determined to make Warden rue the lecture he had 
read him, and the sceue.of public scandal which he had caused in his 
liall, Julian resolved, witli the constitutional shrewdness of his disposi¬ 
tion, to combine his vengeance with his interest; and therefore, in¬ 
stead of doing violence on the person of Henry Warden within liiS own 
ca-stle, he determined to deliver him up to the Community of Saint 
Mary’s, and at once make them the instruments of his own revenge, 
and found a claim of pcr.sonal recompense, either in money, or in a 
grant of Abbey lands at a low quit-rent, which last began now to 
be the established form in wliich the temporal nobles plundered the 
spirituality. 

The Sub-Prior, therefore, of Saint Marv’s, unexpectedly saw the 
steadfast, active, and inflexible enemy of the Church delivered into 
his hand, and felt himself called upon to make good his promises to 
the friends of the Catholic faith, by quenching heresy in the blood of 
one of its most zealous jirofessors. 

To the honour more of Father Eustace’s heart than of his consis¬ 
tency, the communication that Henry Warden was placed within Ids 
pow'cr, struck him with more sorrow than triumph; out his next feel¬ 
ings were those of exultation. “ It is sad,” he said to himself, “ to 
cause human sulfering, it is awful to cause human blood' to be 
Biiilled ; but the judge to whom the sword of Saint Paul, as wt‘11 as 
tlie keys of Saint Peter, are confided, must not flinch from his task. 
Our weanon returns into our own bosom, if not wielded with a steady 
and unrelenting hand against the irreconcilable enemies of the Holy 
Church. Fereat Me! Jt is the doom he has incurred, and W'cre all 
the heretics in Scotland armed and at his back, they should not pre¬ 
vent its being pronounced, and, if possible, enforced. Bring the 
heretic before me,” ho said, issuing ids commands aloud, and in a 
tone of authority. 

Henry Warden was led in, his, hands still bound, but his feet at 
liberty. 

“ Clear the apartment,” said the Sub-Prior, “of all but the neces¬ 
sary guard on the prisoner.” 

All retired exceiiiting Christie of the Cliiithill, who, having dis¬ 
missed the inferior trooi>ers whom he commanded, unsheathed his 
sword, and placed himself beside the door, as if taking upon him the 
character of sentinel. 

The judge and the accused met face to face, and in that of both 
was enthroned the noble confidence of rectitude. - The monk was 
about, at the utmost’ risk to himself and his coramuuitv, to exercise 
what in his ignorance he conceived to he his duty. Tue ]ireacher, 
actnated by a better-informed, yet not a more ardent zeal, was 
prompt to submit to execution for God’s sake, and to seal, were it 
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; necessary, liis mission with liis blood. Placed at such a distnnee of 
I time as better enables us to appreciate the tendency of tlie principles 
I on which they sevei ally acted, we cannot doubt to which the palm 
j ought to he awarded. But the zeal of Father Kustace was as free 
j from passion and personal views as if it had been exerted in a better 
' cause. 

They approached each other, armed each and prepared for intel¬ 
lectual conflict, and each intently regarding his opponent, as if either 
hoped to spy out some defect, some chasm in the armour of his anta¬ 
gonist. As they gazed on each other, old i'ecollection.s began to 
awahe in either bosom, at the sight of features long unseen ami 
suich altered, but not forgotten. The brow of the Sub-Pi ior dis¬ 
missed by degrees its frown of command, the look of calm yet stern* 
defiance gradually vanished from that of Warden, and both lost for 
an instant that of gloomy solemnity. They had been ancient and 
intimate friends in youth at a foreign university, but had been long 
s('paratod from each oilier; and tlie change of name which the 
jireacher had adopted from motives of safety, and the monk from 
the common custom of the convent, had prevented the possibility of 
their hitherto recognising each other in ihe opposite parts which 
they had been playing in the great polemical and political drama. 
3ut now the Sub-Prior exclaimed, “Henry Wellwood!” and the 
preacher replied, “ William Allan! ”—and, stirred by the old familiar 
names, and never-to-be-forgotten recollections of college studies and 
college intimacy, their hands were for a moment locked in each other. 

“ Remove his bonds,” said the Sub-Prior, and assisted Christie 
in performing that ofiBce with his own hands, although the prisoner 
scarcely would consent to be unbound, repeating with emphasis, that 
he rejoiced iii the cause for which he suflered shame. When his 
hands were at liberty, however, he showed his sense of the kindness 
by again exchanging a grasp and a look of afl'ection with the Sub- 
I'rior. 

The salute was frank and generous on either side, yet it was but 
the friendly recognition and greeting which are wont to take place 
betwixt adverse champions, who do nothing in hate, but all in honour. 
As each felt the pressure of the situation in which they stood, he 
quitted the grasp of the other’s hand, and fell back, confronting each 
otlier with looks more calm and sorrowful than expressive of any 
other passion. The Sub-Prior was the first to speak. 

“ And is this, then, the end of that restless activity of mind, that 
bold and indefatigable love of truth that urged investigation to its 
utmost limits, and seemed to take heaven itself by storm—is this the 
tcrlnination of Wellwood’s career?—And having known and loved 
him during the best years of our youth, do we meet in our old age 
as judge and criminal ?” 

“ Not as judge ^nd criminal,” said Henry Warden,—for to avoid 
confusion we describe him by his later and best ktlown name—" Not 
as judge and criminal do we meet, but ns a misguided oppressor and 
his ready; and devoted victim. I, too, may ask, are these the harvest 
of the rich hopes excited by the classical learning, acute logical 
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powers, and varied knowledge of William Allan, that he should sink 
to be the solitary drone of a cell, graced only aboye the swarm with 
the high commission of executing Roman malice on all who oppose 
Roman imposture ? ” 

“Not to thee,” answered the Sub-Prior, “ t>e assured—not unto 
thee, nor unto mortal man, will I render an account of the power 
with which the church may have invested me. It was granted but 
as a deposit for her welfare—for her welfare it shall at every risk he 
exercised, without fear and without favour.” 

“ 1 expected no less from your misguided zeal,” answered the, 

{ trencher; “ and in me yon have met one on whom you ma;y fear- 
essly exercise your authority, secure that his mind at least will def*' 
%our influence, as the snows of that Mont Blanc which wo saw to¬ 
gether, shrink not under the heat of the hottest summer sun.” 

“ I do believe thee,” said the Sub-Prior, “ I do believe that thine 
is indeed metal unmallcable by force. Let it yield then to persuasion. 
Let us debate these matters of faith, as we once were wont ki con¬ 
duct our scholastic disputes, when hours, nay, days, glided past in 
the mutual exercise of our intellectual powers. It may be thou 
mi^st yet hear the voice of the shepherd, aud return to the universal 

“ No, Allan,” replied the prisoner, “ this is no vain question, devised, 
by dreaming scholiasts, on which they may whet their intellectual 
faculties until the very metal be. wasted away. The errors which I 
combat are like those fiends which are only east out by fasting and 
prayer. Alas! not many wise, not many learned are chosen ; the 
cottage and the hamlet shall in our days bear witness against the 
schools and their disciples. Thy very wisdom, which is foolishness, 
hath made thee, as the Greeks of old, hold as foolishness that which 
is the only true wisdom.” 

“ This,” said the Sub-Prior sternly, “ is the mere cant of ignorant, 
enthusiasm, which appealeth from learning and from authority, from 
the sure guidance of that lamp which God hath afforded us in the 
Councils and in the Fathers of the Church, to a rash, self-willed, and 
arbitrary interpretation of the Scriptures, wrested according to the 
private opinion of each speculating heretic.” 

“ I disdain to reply to the charge,” replied Warden. “ The question 
at issue between your Church and mine, is, whether we will he judged 
by the Holy Scriptures, or by the devices and decisions of men not 
less subject to error than ourselves, and who have defaced our holy 
religion with vain devices, roared up idols of stone and wood, in form 
of those, who, when they lived, were but sinful creatures, to share 
the worship due only to the Creator—established a toll-liouse betwixt 
heaven and hell, that profitable purgatory of which the Pope keeps 
the keys, like an iniquitous judge commutes punishment for bribes, 
and-” 

“ Silence, blasph'femer,” said the Sub-Prior sternly, “ or I will have 
thy blatant obloquy stopped with a gag! ” 

“Ay,” replied Warden, “such is the freedom of the Christian con¬ 
ference to which Rome’s priests so kindly invite us!—the gag—the 
rack—the axe—is the raiio ultima Roma:. But know thou, mine 
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ancioiit friend, that the character of thy former companion is not so 
cliang-cd by age, but that he still dares to endure for the cause of 
truth all that thy"pi-oud hierarchy shall dare to inflict.” 

“ Of that,” said the monk, “ 1 nothing doubt—Thou wert ever a 
lion to turn against the spear of the hunter, not a stag to be dis¬ 
mayed at the sound of his bujrle.” lie walked through the room in 
silence. “Wellwood,” he said at length, “we can no longer be 
friends. Our faith, our hope, our anchor on futurity is no longer 
the same.” 

“ Deep is my sorrow that thou speakest truth. May God so judge 
me,” said the Reformer, “as I would buy the conversion of a soul 
|Jike thine with my dearest heart’s blood.” 

“ To thee, and with better reason, do I return the wish,” replied 
the Sub-Prior; “ it is such an arm as thine that should defend the 
bulwarks of the Church, and it is now directing the battering-ram 
against them, and rendering practicable the breach through which 
all that is greedy, and all that is base, and all th.at is mutable and 
hot-headed in this innovating age, already hope to advance to de- 
striictioii and to spoil. But since such is our fate, that we can no 
longer fight side by side as friends, let us at least act as generous 
enemies. You cannot have forgotten, 

* O grail boiitti dci cftvaliori antiqiii ? 

Erano ncmici, orau’ dc fede diverse*—• 

Although, perhaps,” he added, stopping short in bis quotation, “ your 
new faith forbids you to reserve a place in your memory, even for 
what higUpoets have recorded of loyal faith and generous sentiment.” 

“ The faith of Buchanan,” replied the preacher, “ the faith of 
Buchanan and of Beza cannot be unfriendly to literature. But the 
7 )oct you have quoted afibrds strains fitter for a dissolute court than 
for a convent.” 

“I might retort on your Theodore Beza,” said the Sub-Prior, 
smiling; “ but 1 hate the judgment that, like the flesh-fly, skims over 
whafever is sound, to detect and settle upon some spot which is tainted. 
But to the purpose. If I conduct thee or send thee a prisoner to 
Saint Mary’s, thou art to-night a tenant of the dungeon, to-morrow 
a burden to the gibbet-tree. If I were to let thee go hence at large, 
I were thercliy wronging the Holy CHurch, and breaking mine own 
solemn vow. Other resolutions may be adopted in the capital, or 
better times may speedily ensue. Wilt thou remain a true prisoner 
upon tliy parole, rescue or no rescue, as is the phrase amongst the 
warriors of this country ? Wilt thou solemnly promise that thou wilt 
do so, and that at my summons thou wilt present thyself before the 
Abbot and Chapter at Saint Mary’s, and that thou wilt not stir from 
• tins house above a quarter of a mile in any direction ? Wilt thou, I 
say, engage me tUy word for this? and such is tlje sure trust which 
.1 rejiose in thy good faith, that thou shalt remain here unharmed 
and unsecured, a iirisoiier at large, subject only to appear before our 
court when called upon.” 

The preacher paused—" I am unwilling,” he said, “ to fetter my 
native liberty by any self-adopted engagement. But I am already in 
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your power, and you may bind me to my answer. By such promise, 
to abide within a certain limit, and to appear when called upon, I 
renounce not any liberty which I at present possess, and am free to 
exercise; but, on tlie contrary, bein^ in bonds, and at your mercy, I 
acquire thereby a liberty which 1 at present possess not. I will 
therefore accept of thy proffer, as what is courteously offered on tliy 
part, and may be honourably accepted on mine.” 

“ Stay yet,” said the Sub-Prior, “ one important part of thy en- 
ffaffoment is forgotten—thou art farther to promise, that while thus 
left at liberty, tliou wilt not preach or teach, directly or indirectly, 
any of those pestilent heresies by which so many souls have been 
in this our day won over from the kingdom of light to the kingdom; 
of darkness.” 

“There we break off our treaty,” said Warden, firmly—“ Wo unto 
me if I preach not the Oospel 1 ” 

The Sub-Prior’s countenance became clouded, and he again 
paced the apartment, and muttered, “ A jdagne iqion the selfrivilled 
fool 1 ” then stopped short in his walk, and proceeded in his argu¬ 
ment. “ Why, by thine own reasoning, Henry, thy refusal here 
is but peevish obstinacy. It is in my power to place you where 
your preaching can reach no human ear; in promising therefore to 
abstain from it, you grant nothing Which you nave it in your power 
to refuse.” 

“ I know not that,” replied Henry Warden; “ thou m.ayest indeed 
cast me into a dungeon, but can I foretell that my Master hath not 
task-work for mo to perform even in that dreary raaiision? The 
chains of saints have, ere now, been the ine.ans of breaking the 
bonds of Satan. In a prison, holy Paul found the jailer whom ho 
brought to believe the word of salvation, he and all his house.” 

“Nay,” said the Sub-Prior, in a tone betwixt anger and scorn, “if 
you match yourself with the blessed Apostle, it were time we h.'ul 
done—pro])are to endure what thy folly, as well as thy hci’csy, de¬ 
serves.—Bind him, soldier.” 

With proud submission to his fate, and regarding the Sub-Prior 
with something which almost amounted to a smile of siipcriorily, 
the preacher placed his arms so that the bonds could be .again 
fastened round him. 

“ Spare me not,” he said td' Christie; for even that rufl’uan hesi¬ 
tated to draw the cord straitly. 

The Sub-Prior, meanwhile, looked at him from under his cowl, 
which he had drawn over his head, and partly over his face, as if ho 
wished to_shade his own emotions. They wore those of a hnutsmau 
within point-blank shot of a noble stag, who is yet too much struck 
with his majesty of front and of antler to take aim at him. They 
were those of a fowler, who, levelling his gun at a magnificent eagle, 
M yet reluctant to use his advantage when he sees the noble sove¬ 
reign of the birds pruning himself in proud defiance of wliatcver 
may be attempted against him. The heart of the Sub-Prior (bigoted 
jw he was) relented, and he doubted if he ought to purchase, by a 
rigorous discharge of what ho deemed his duty, the remorse he 
might nfterwarns feel for the death of one so nobly indepen- 
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dent in thought and character, tho friend, besides, of his own 
happiest years, during which they had, side by side, striven in tho 
noble race of knowledge, and indulged their intervals of repose in 
the lighter studies of classical and general letters. 

The Sub-I’rior’s hand iwessed his half-o’ershadowed cheek, and his 
eye, more completely obscured, was bent on the ground, as if to hide 
the workings of his relenting nature. 

“ Were but Edward safe from tlie infection,” he thought to him¬ 
self—" hldward, whose eager .and enthusiastic mind presses forw'ard 
in the chase of all tliat hath even tho shadow of knowledge, I might 
trust this enthusiast witli the women, after duo caution to them that 
they cannot, without guilt, attend to his reveries.” 

As the Sub-Prior revolved these thoughts, and delayed tho defini¬ 
tive order which w.as to determine the fate of the prisoner, a sudden 
noise at the entrance of the tower diverted his attention for an 
instant, and, his check and brow inflamed with all tho glow of heat 
and determination, Edward Glendinning rushed into the room. 


ClIAPTEll XXXII. 

Then in my pown of Boher grey 
Along the mountilu i>atli i'll wander, 

Ami wind my Holitjiry way 
To tho Slid shrine that courts mo yonder. 

There, in the calm monastic shade, 

All injurjPB niuy be forgiven : 

Ami there for tlieo, obdarato maid, 

My orifons shall rise to heaven. 

2'hc C)'ud Lmft/ of (he flfomiains. 

The first words which Edward uttered were,—“Myhrothcr is safe, 
reverend father-he is safe, tliaiilc God, and lives!—There, is not in 
Gorri-nan-sliian a grav(', nor a vestige of a grave. The turf around 
the fonutain lias neitlier been disturlied hy pickaxe, spade, nor mat¬ 
tock, since the deer’s-hair first sprang there. He lives as surely as 
Hive!” 

The earnestness of the youth—tho vivacity with which he looked 
and moved—the springy step, outstretched hand, and ardent eye, 
reminded Henry Warden of Halbert, so lately his guide. Tlio 
hrofclicrs had indeed a strong family resemblance, though Halbert 
was far more athletic and active in his person, taller mid better knit 
in the limbs, and though Edward bad, on ordinary occasions, a look 
of more habitual acuteness and more profound reflection. The 
preacher was int^estod as well as the SuD-I’rior. 

"Of whom do you speak, my son?” he said, hi a tone as mieon- 
cerned as if his own fate bad not been at the same instant trembling 
in the balance, and as if a dungeon and death did not appear to be 
his instant doom—‘‘Of whom, I say, speak you? If of a youth 
Boraewliat older than you seem to be—brown-haired, open-featured, 
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taller and stronger than you appear, yet havin" much of the same 
air and of the same tone of voice—if such a one is the brother whom 
you seek, it may be I can tell you nows of him.” 

“ Speak, then, for Heaven’s sake,” said Edward—" life or death 
lies on thy tongue! ” 

The Sub-Prior joined eagerly in the same request, and, without 
waiting to be urged, the nreacher gave a minute account of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which lie met the elder Glendinning, with so exact 
a description of his person, that there remained no doubt as to his 
identity. When lie mentioned that Halbert Glendinning had con¬ 
ducted him to the dell in which they found the grass bloody, and a 
grave newly closed, and told how the youth accused himself of the 
slaughter of Sir Piercie Shafton, the Sub-Prior looked on Edward 
with astonishment. 

“ Didst thou not say even now,” he said, “ that there was no vestige 
of a gi'iive in that spot ? ” 

“ No more vestige of the earth having been removed than if the 
turf had grown thdre since the days of Adam,” replied Edw.ard 
Glendinning. “ It is true,” lie added, “ that the adjacent grass was 
traimilod and bloody.” 

“ Tliose are delusions of the Enemy,” said the Sub-Prior, cro.ssing 
himself. “ Christian men may no longer doubt of it.” 

“ But an it bo so,” said M^nrden, “ Christian men might belter 
guard them-selves by the sword of prayer than by the idle form of a 
cabalistical spell.” 

“ The badge of onr salv.ation,” said the Sub-Prior, “cannot be so 
termed—the sign of the cross disarmeth all evil spirits.” 

“ Ay,” answered Henry AVarden, apt and armed for controversy, 
“ but it should be borne in the he,art, not scored with the fingers in 
the air. Tliat very impassive air, through which your hand passes, 
shall as soon bear the imprint of your .action, as the external action 
shall avail the fond bigot who substitutes vain motions of the body, 
idle genuflections, and signs of the cross, for the living and heart- 
born duties of faith and good works.” 

“ I nity thee,” said the Sub-Prior, as actively ready for jiolemics as 
himself,—“ I pity thee, Henry, and rejily not to thee. Thou m.ayst 
as well winnow forth and measure the ocean with a sieve, .as mete 
out the jmwer of holy words, deeds, and signs, by the erring gauge 
of thine own reason.” 

“ Not by mine own reason would I mete them,” said Warden; 
“ but by His holy Word, that unfading and unerring lamp of our 
])at.hs, compared to which human re,ason is but as a glimmering and 
fading taper, and your boasted tradition only a misleading wild-fire. 
.Show me your Scripture warrant for ascribing virtue to such vain 
signs and motions.” 

“ I ottered thee a fair field of debate,” said the Sub-Prior, “ which 
thou didst refuse. I will not at present resume thd controversy.” 

“ Were these my last accents,” said the reformer, “ and were they 
ultei'ed at the stake, lialf-cliokcd with smoke, and as the fagots 
kindled into a blaze around me, with that last utterance I would 
testify against the superstitious devices of Home.” 
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The Sub-Prior suppressed with pain the controversial answer which 
arose to his lips, and, turning to Edward Glcndinuing, he said, “ there 
<!ould be now no doubt that his mother ought presently to be in¬ 
formed that her son lived.” 

“ I told you that two hours since,” said Christie of the Clinthill, 
“an you would have believed me. But it seems you are more 
willing to take the word of an old grey sorner, whose life has been 
spent in pattering horsey, than mine, though I never rode a foray in 
my life without duly saying my iiaternoster. ” 

“ Go then,” said Father Eustace to Edward; “ let thy sorrowing 
mother know that her son is restored to her from the grave, like the 
child of the widow of Zarephath; at the intercession," he added, 
looking at Henry Warden, “ of the blessed Saint whom 1 invoked in 
his behalf.” 

“Deceived thyself,” said Warden, instantly, “thou art a deceiver 
of others. It was no dead man, no creature of clay, whom the 
blessed Tishbite invoked, when, stung by the reproach of the Shu- 
namite woman, he prayed that her son’s soul might come into him 
again.” 

“It was hy his intercession, however,” repeated the Sub-Prior; 
“for what says the Vulgate? Thus is it written: exaudiml 

Doniinus vocem, IJdie; et renersa est avium pueri infra mm, el 
i-CBOT?;’—and thinkest thou the intercession of a glorified saint la 
more feeble than when he walks on earth, shrouded in a tabernacle 
of tlay, and seeing but with the eye of flesh ? ” 

During this controversy, Edward Glendinning appeared restless 
and impiftient, agitated by some strong internal feeling, but whether 
of joy, grief, or expectation, his countenance did not exiiressly declare. 
He took now the unusual freedom to break in upon the discourse of 
the Sub-Prior, who, notwithstanding his resolution to the contrary, 
was obviously kindling in the spirit of controversy, which Edward 
diverted by conjuring his reverence to allow him to speak a few 
words with him m jinvatc. 

“Ilemove the prisoner,” said the Suh-Prior to Christie; “look to 
him carefully that he escape not; hut for thy life do him no injury.” 

“His commands being obeyed, Edward and the monk were left 
alone, when the ,Sub-Prior thus addressed him. 

“What hath come over thee, I'hlward, that thy eye kindles so 
wildly, and (liy cheek is thus changing from scarlet to jiale? Why 
didst thou break in so hastily and unadvisedly upon the argument 
with which I was prostrating yonder heretic ? And wherefore dost 
tliou not tell thy mother that her son is restored to her hy the inter¬ 
cession, ns Holy Church w'cll warrants us to believe, of blessed Saint 
Ilenedict, the patron of our Oriler? For if ever my prayers were 
put forth to him with zeal, it hath been in behalf of this house, and 
thine eyes have s«;n the result—go tell it to tliy mother.” 

“ I must tell her then,” said Edward, “ that if she has regained one 
son, another is lost to her.” 

“ What meanest thou, Edward ? what language is this?” said the 
Sub-Prior. 

“Father,” said the youth, kneeling down to him, “ my sin and my 
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shame shall he told thee, and thou shalt witness my penance with 
thine own eyes.” 

“ I comprehend thee not,” said the >Sub-Prior. “ What canst thou 
have done to deserve sneh self-accusation ?—Hast thou too listened,” 
he added, knitting' his brows, “ to the demon of heresy, ever most 
cfi'octual tempter of those, who, like yonder unhappy man, arc dis- 
tinguislied h-y their love of knowledge ? ” 

‘•1 am guiltless in that matter,” answered Glcndinniug, “nor have 
presumed to think otherwise thou then, my kind father, hast taught 
mo, and tlian tlie Church allows.” » 

“And what is it then, my son,” said the Sub-Prior, kindly, “which 
thus afflicts thy conscience ? speak it to me, that 1 may answer thee, 
in the words of comfort; for the Cliurch’s mercy is great to those 
obedient children wlio doubt not her powei'.” 

“ My confession -will require her mercy',” replied Edward. “ My 
brother Halbert—so kind, so brave, so gentle, who spoke not, thouglit 
not, acted not, but in love to me, whose hand had aided me in every 
difficulty, whoso eye 'H'atched over me like the eagle’s over her nest¬ 
lings, when they prove their first flight from the evry—this brother, 
so kind, so gently affectionate—I heard of his sudden, liis bloody, his 
violent death, and 1 rejoiced—I heard of Ids unexpected restoration, 
and I sorrowed! ” 

“ Edward,” said the father, “ thou art beside thyself—what could 
urge thee to such odious ingratitude? In your hurry of spirits you 
have mistaken the confused tenor of your feelings—Oo, my son, pray 
and compose thy mind—wc will speak of this another time.” 

“No, father, no,” saidEdwai'd, vehemently, “now, or never!—I 
wfll find the means to tame this rebellious heart of mine, or I will 
tear it out of my bosom—Mistake its passions ?—No, father, grief 
can ill be mistaken for joy—All wept—all shrieked around me—my 
mother—the menials—she too, tlie cause of my crime-all w'cpt-- 
aud I—I could hardly disguise my brutal and insane joy under the 
appearance of revenge—Bi other, I said, 1 cannot give thee tears, 
but 1 will give thee blood—Yes, Father, as I counted hour after 
hour, while 1 kept wateh upon the English ])risoner, and said, 1 am 

an hour nearer to hope and to happiness-” 

“ I understand thee not, Edward,” said the monk, “nor can I con¬ 
ceive in what way thy brother’s supposed murder should have afi'ccted 
thee with such unnatural joy—Surely the sordid desire to succeed 

him in his small ])ossessiou8-” 

“ Perish the paltry trash! ” said Edward, with the same emotion. 
“No, father, it was rivalry-it was je.alous rage—it was the love of 
Mary Avenel, that rendered me the unnalurid wretch I confess my¬ 
self I ” 

“Of Miu'y Avenel!” said the priest—“of a lady so high above 
either of you in name and in rank ? How dared H.dbert—how dared 
you, to presume to lift your eve to her but in honour and respect, as 
a superior of another degree from yours ? ” 

“ When did love wait for the sanction of heraldry ? ” replied 
Edward; “and in what but a line of de.od ancestors was Mary, our 
mother’s guest and foster-cliild, different from u.s, with whom she 
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was bi’ouglit up ?—Enough, we loved—we both loved her! But the 
pasaion of Halbert was requited. He knew it not, he saw it not— 
but I was sharp{r-cyed. I saw that even when I was more approved. 
Halbert was more beloved. With mo slie would sit for hours at our 
coimnoii task with the cold simplicity and iiubflerence of a sister, but 
with Halbert she trusted not herseu. She changed colour, she was 
fluttered when he approached her; and when he left her, she was 
sad, pensive, and solitary. I bore all tliis—I saw my rival’s advanc¬ 
ing progress in her ailections—1 bore it, father, and yet I hated him 
not—I could not hate him! ” 

“Aiid well for thee that thou didst not,” said the father ; “wild 
and headstrong as thou art, wouldst thou hate thy brother for par¬ 
taking in thine own folly?” 

“h'ather,” replied Edward, “the world esteems thee wise, and 
hohls thy knowledge of mankind higli; but thy question shows that 
tliou hast never loved. It was by an cllbrt that I saved myself from 
hating my kind and aftectionate "brother, who, all uusus])ieioua of my 
rivalry, was perpetually loading mo witli kindness. Nay, there were 
moods of my mmd, in which 1 could return that kindness for a time 
with energetic entlmsiasm. Never did 1 feel this so strongly as on 
the night which parted us. But I could not help rejoicing when he 
was swept from my path—could not help sorrowing when ho was 
again re.stored to be a stumbling-block in my jmihu." 

“ May God be gracious to thee, my son! ” said the monk; “ this is 
an awful state of mind. Even in such evil mood did the first mur¬ 
derer rise up against his brother, because Abel’s was the more 
acceptable sacrifice. ” 

“ 1 wilt wrestle with the demon which has hamited me, father,” 
replied the youth firmly—“1 will wrestle with him, and 1 will subdue 
him. But first I must remove from the scenes which are to follow 
here. 1 cannot endure that 1 should see Mary Avcnel’s cyc.s again 
flash with joy at the restoration of her lover. It were a sight to 
make indeed a second Cain of me! My fierce, turbid, and transi¬ 
tory joy discharged itself in a thirst to commit homicide, and how 
can 1 estimate the frenzy of my despair ? ” 

“ Madman! ” said the fSub-rrior, “ at what dreadful crime does 
lliy fury drive ? ” 

“ My lot is determined, father,” Said Edward, in a resolute tone; 
“ I will embrace the spiritual state which you have so oft recom¬ 
mended. It is my purpose to return with you to ,Saint Mary’s, and, 
with the permis.sion of the Holy Virgin and of Saint Benedict, to 
ofl'er my profession to the Abbot.” 

“Not now, my son,” said the Sub-Prior, “not in this distempera- 
tnre of mind, toie wise .and good accept not gifts wliich are made 
in lieat of blood, and which may be after repented of; and shall we 
make our oifcriiigs to wisdom and to gooclucfs itself with less of 
solemn resolution and deep devotion oi mind, than is necessary-to 
make them acceptable to our own frail companions in this valley of 
darkness ? This I say to tbee, my son. not as meaning to deter tiiee 
from the good path thou art now inclined to prefer, but that thou 
mayst make thy vocation and thine election sure.” 
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■ “ There are actions, father,” returned Edward, “ which brook no 
delay, and this is one. It must be done this very now; or it may 
never be done. Eet me go with you; lot me not behold the return 
of Halbert into this house. Slmme, and tite sense of the injustice 
I have already done him, will join with these dreadful passions which 
urge me to do him yet farther wrong. Let me then go with you.” 

“ With me, my son,” said the Suh-Prior, “ thou slialt surely go; 
but our rule, as well as reason and good order, require that you 
should dwell a space with us as a probationer, or novice, before taking 
upon thee those final vows, which, sequestering thee for ever from 
the world, dedicate; thee to the service of Heaven.” 

“ And when shall we set forth, father?” said the youth, as eagerly 
as if the journey which he wiis now undertaking led to the pleasures 
of a summer holiday. 

“ Even now, if thou wilt,” said the Sub-l’rior, yielding to his 
impetuosity — “go, then, and command them to prepare for our 
departure,—Yet stay,” he said, as Edward, with all the awakened 
enthusi.asm of his character, ha.stcned from his prc.sence, “ come 
hither, my son, and kneel down.” 

Edward obeyed, and kneeled down before him. Notwith.standing 
his slig'ht figure and thin feature.s, the 8nb-Prior (;ould, from the 
energy of his tone, and the eaTne.stness of his <levotioiml in.anner, 
imprc.ss his pui)ils and his i)enitcnts with no ordinary fi'elings of 
personal reverence, llis heart always was, as well as seemed to be, 
m the duty which he was iimm'diately performing; and (he spii itual 
guide who thus shows a dee|) conviction of the importance of his 
office, seldom fails to impriiss a similar feeling ui>on his .hearers. 
Uiion such occasions as the pre.sont, his puny body seemed to assume 
more majc.stic stature—his S])are and eniacia(.ed countenance bore a 
bolder, loftier, and more commanding jiorti—his voice, always beauti¬ 
ful, trembled as labouring under the immediate impulse, of (he 
Divinity—and his whole demeanour seemed to bespeak, not the mere 
ordinary man, but the organ of the Church in which she had vested 
her high power for delivering sinners from their load of iniquity. 

“ Hast thou, my fair son,” said he, “ faithfully recounted the eir- 
eurastances which have thus suddenly deterniiiie’d thee to a religiou.s 
life?” 

“The sins I have confessed, my father,” answered Edward, “but 
I have not yet told of a strange appearance, which, acting on my 
mind, hath, I think, aided to determine my re,solution.” 

“Tell it, then, now,”_returned the Sub-Prior; “it is thy duty to 
leave mo uiiinstnictcd in nought, so that thereby I may understand 
the temptation that besets thee.” 

“ 1 tell it with unwillingness,” said Edward; “ for although, God 
wot, I speak but the mere truth, yet even while ray tongue .siieaks it 
as truth, my own ears receive it as fable.” 

“ Yet say the whole,” said Father Eustace; “ neither fear rebuke 
from me, seeing I may know reasons for receiving as true that which 
others might regard ns fabulous.” 

“ Know, then, father,” replied Edward, “ that betwixt hope and 
despair—and, heavens! what a hope!—the hope to find the corpse 
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mangled aud crushed hastily in amongst the bloody clay which the 
foot of the scornful victor had trod down upon my ffood, iny g'cntlc, 
my courageous bfother,—I sped to the glen called Cor*i-nau-shian; 
hut, as your reverence lias been already informed, iieitlier the grave, 
which my unliallowed wishes had in spite of my better self longed (o 
see, nor any ajijiearaiicc of the .earth having been opened, was visible 
in thesiditary sjiot where Martin had, at morning yesterday, seen the 
fatal hillock. You know our dalesmen, fatlier. 'The place hath an 
evil name, and this deception of the sight inclinod them to leave it. 
My companions became aftrighted, aud hastened down the glen as 
men caught in trespass. My hopes were too much bliglited, my 
,mind foo much agitated, to fear eitlier the living or the dead. I 
de.scended the glen more slowly than they, often looking back, and 
not ill pleased with tlic poltroonery of my companions, which left me 
to my own perplexed and moody humour, and induced them to hasten 
into the broader dale. They were already out of sight, and lost 
amongst tlie windings of the glen, when, looking back, I saw a 
female form standing beside the fountain-” 

“ How, my fair son?” said the SuH’rior, “beware you jest not 
with .your pi'esent situation ! ” 

“ I jest not, tVithcr,” answered the youtli; “it may be 1 shall never 
jest again—surely not for many a day. I saw, I say, the form of a 
female clad in white, .such as the Spirit which haunts the house of 
Avenel is supposed to be. Believe me, my father, for, by heaven and 
earth, I say nought but what I saw' with these eyes! ” 

• “ 1 Iwlieve tliec, my son,” said the monk; “proceed in thy strange 
story.” . 

“ Die apparition,” saidl'ldward Glendinning, “sung, and thus run 
her lay; for, strange as it may seem to you, her w'ords abide by my 
remembrance as if they had been sung to me from inftiney upward:— 

* Tliou who Beck'st rnj* fountain lone, 

With tlHHights ami hopes thou dju’cst not owu } 

Whoao hoavt within ieujf’tl wildly ^Jad 
■\Vlieu ino-st his brow scorn'd dark and sad ; 
lUe thcc back, thou fiud’st not hero 
('Orpse or coflin, jyrave or bier; 

Tlio Doiid Alive j« gone and flctl— 

Go thuu, and join the Living Dead! 

• 

‘ The Living Dead, whose sober brow 
Oft shrouds such thoughts as thoii hast mnv, 

■Whose hearts within are seldom cured 
Of passions liy their vows abjured 
Whore, under sad and solemn show. 

Vain hopes are nursed, wild wishes glow. 

8cek iho ronvciit's vaulted room, 

I’rayer and vigil be thy doom ; 

Doll* the green, and don ihc grey, 

To tho cloister hence away I ’ ” 

“ ’Tis a wild lay,” said the Sub-Prior, “ and cfiantcd, I fear me, 
with no good end. But we have power to turn the machinations of 
Satan to his shame. Edward, thou shalt go with me as thou dcBire.st; 
thou shalt prove the life for which I have long thought thee best 
fitted—thou shalt aid, my son, this trembling hand of mine to sustain 
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tlio Holy Ark, wliich bold imliallowed men press rashly forward k 
touch and to profane_^IVilt thou not first see thy mother?” 

“ I will sec no one,” said Hdward, hastily; “I will risk nothing that 
may shake the purpose of my heart. From Saint Ma^’s they shal 
learn niy destiuatjon—all of them shall learn it. My mother— 
Mary Avonol—my restored and happy brother—they shall all know 
that Edward lives no longer to the world to be a clog on their h.ap- 
])ino.SM. Mary shall no longer need to constrain her looks and cx- 
pressions to coldness because I am nigh. She shall no lonjj’er-” 

“My son,” said the Sub-Prior, interrupting him, “it is not by 
looking Vuick on the vanities and vexations of this world that we 
fit ourselves for the discharge of duties which are not of it. (lo, get 
our horse.s ready, and, as wo descend the glen together, I will teach 
thee the truths through which the fathers and wise men of old had 
that precious alchemy, which can convert sufi'ering into happiness.” 


CHAPTER XXXm. 

t^ow, on my lUith, this gonv is all ontaii^Icd, 

.liiko to tlic yurii-clcw of tljo drowsy knitter, 

J>nit'K’d by tlio frolic kitten UirougU the cabin, 

AVbilo tUt5 /rood d;«iio sits nodding o'er the Ihc ! 

Masters, attcikd: 'twill crave some skill to clear it, 

Old rUtij. 

Imjwari), with the speed of one who doubts the steadiness of his 
own resolution, hastened to prc])are the liorsos for theii- departure, 
and at the same time thanked and dismissed the neighbours who 
had come to his assi.stanco, and who were not a little surprised both 
at the suddenness of his proposed departure, and at the turn affairs 
had taken. 

“Here’s cold hospitality,” quoth Dan of the Howlet-liirst to his 
comrades; “ I trow tlie Oleudinnings may die and come alive right 
oft ere 1 put foot in stirrup again for ilic matter.” 

Martin soollied them by placing food and )i<iuor before them. 
They ate sullenly, however, and departed in had liumonr. 

The joyful news that Halbert Glendinning lived, was quickly com- 
munieatod through the sorrowing family. The mother wept and 
thanked Heaven alternately; until her h.ahits of domestic economy 
awakening as her feelings became calmer, she observed, “It would 
he an unco task to mend the yetts, and what were they to do while 
they wei'e broken in tliat fashion ? At open doors dogs come in.” 

Tihb remarked, “ Slie aye thought Halbert was ower gleg at his 
weapon to be killed sae easily by ony Sir I’icrcie of them a’. They 
niiglit siiy of those Soutlirons as they liked; but they had not the 
pith and wind of a canny Scot, when it came to close grips.” 

On Mary AvencI the impression was inconcoivably deeper. She 
had but newly learned to pray, and it seemed to her that her prayers 
had been instantly answered—that the compassion of Heaven, wnich 
she had learned to implore in the words of Scripture, had descended 
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upon her after a manner almost miraculous, and recalled the dead 
from the fen-ave at the sound of lier lamentations. There was a 
dau^^erous degi'ce of enthusiasm in this strain of feeliii^^, hut it 
originated in the purest devotion. 

A .silken and embroidered muffler, one of the few .artielc.s of more 
costly attire which she possessed, was devoted to llic purpose of 
wrapping up and coucealiiiig the sacred volume, which henceforth 
.slio was to regard as her chiefest treasui'e, lamenting only that, for 
want of a litting interpreter, mucli must remain to her a hook closed 
and a fountain sealed. She was unaware of the yet greater danger 
she incurred, of putting an imperfect or even false sense tipon some 
of the doctrines which appeared most comprehensible. But Heaven 
had provided against both these hazards. 

While Edward was ni-eparing the horses, Christie of the Clinthill 
again solicited his orders resuecting the reformed preacher, Henry 
AVarden, and again the worthy monk laboured to reconcile in his 
own fnind the compas.siou and esteem which, almost in spite of him, 
he could not help feeling for his former companion, with the duty 
which he owed to the Church. The unexpected resolution of Edward 
had removed, he thought, the chief objection to his being left at Glen- 
dearg. 

“If I carry this AVcllwood, or AAAirdcn, to the Monastery,” he 
thought, “he must die—die in his heresy—perish body and soul: 
And though such a measure was once' thought advisable, to strike 
tefror into the hereties, yet such is now their daily increasing strength, 
that it m.'iy rather rouse tliem to fury and to revenge. True, ho re¬ 
fuses to *])ledge himself to akstain from sowing- his tares among the 
wheal,; but the ground here is too barren to receive them. 1 fear 
not his making iuiiire.ssioii on those poor women, the vassals of the 
Church, and bred up in due obedience to her behests. The keen, 
searching, inquiring, and bold disposition of Edward might have 
iillbrded fuel to the fire; but that is removed, and there is nothing 
left which the llamc may catch to.—'I'hus .shall he have no power to 
spread his evil doctrines abroad, and yet his life shall be ])reserveih 
and it may bo his soul rescued as a jirey from the fowler’s net. I 
will myself contend with him in argument; for when we studied in 
common, I yielded not to him, and surely the cause for which I 
stru.ggle will suiiport me, w-ero I yedniore w'cak than 1 deem myself. 
Were this man reclaimed from his errors, an hundred-fold more 
advantage would arise to the Church from his spiritual regeneration, 
than from his temporal death.” 

Having fiiii.shed these meditations, in which there was at once 
goodness of disposition and narrowness of iirinciide, a considerable 
jiortion of self-opinion, and no small degree of self-delusion, the Sub- 
JTior commanded the prisoner to be brought into his presence. 

“ Henry,” ho »aid, “ whatever a rigid sense of^duty may demand of 
me, ancient friendship and Chri.stian compas.sion forbid me to lead 
thee to assured death. Tliou wert wont to be generous, though 
stern .and stubborn in thy resolves; let not thy sense of what thine 
own thoughts term duty draw thee farther tiian mine have done. 
Remember that every slieep whom thou slialt here lead astray from 
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the fold, will be demanded in time and through eternity of him who 
hath left thee the liberty of doing such evil. I ask no engagement 
of thee, save that thou remain a nrisouer on thy word at this tower, 
and wilt appear when summoned.^’ 

*• Thou liast found an invention to bind my hands,” replied the 
preacher, “ more sure than would have been the heaviest shackles in 
the prison of thy convent. I wiU not rashly do what may endanger 
thee with thy unhappy supci’iors, and I will bo the more cautious, 
because, if we had further opportunity of conference, I trust thine 
own soul may yet be rescued as a brand from the burning, and that,, 
coasting from thee the livery of Antichrist, that trader in human sins 
and human souls, I may yet assist thee to lay holdon the Rock of Ages.’’ 

The Suli-l’rior heard the sentiment, so similar to that which had 
occurred to himself, with the same kindly feeling.s with which the 
game-cock hears and replies to the challenge of his rival. 

“I bless God and Our Lady,” said he, drawing himself up, “ that 
my faith is already anchored on that Rock on which Saint Peter 
founded his Church.” 

“ R is a iierversion of the text,” said the eager Henry Warden, 
“grounded on a vain play upon words—a most idle iiaronouiasia.” 

The controversy would have been rekindled, and in all probability 
—for what can insure the good temper aud moderation ot polemics ? 
—might have ended in the preacher’s being transported a captive to 
the Monastery, had not Christie of the Clinthill observed that it was 
growing late, and that he, having to descend the glen, which had-no 
good reimtation, c,ared not greatly for travelling there after sunset. 
'The iSutj-Prior, therefore, stifled his desire of argument, end again 
telling the iireacher, that he trusted to his gratitude and generosity, 
he bade him farewell. 

“ Be assured, mine old friend,” replied Warden, “ that no willing 
act of mine shall be to thy iirejudicc. But if my Master shall place 
work before me, 1 must obey God rather than man.” 

These two men, both excellent from natural disposition and 
acquired knowledge, had more points of similarity than they them¬ 
selves would have admitted. In truth, the chief distinction betwixt 
them w.as, that the Catholic, defending a religion wliich afl’orded 
little interest to the feelings, had, in Ins devotion to the cause he 
espoused, more of the head than of the heart, and was politic, 
cautious, and artful; wliile the Protestant, acting under the strong 
impulse of more lately adopted conviction, and feeling, os he justly 
might, a more animated confidence in his cause, was cnthuslivstic, 
eager, and precipitate in his desire to advance it. The priest would 
have been contented to defend, the preacher aspired to conquer; and, 
of course, the imnulsc by which the latter was governed, was more 
active and more decisive. They coidd not part from each other with¬ 
out a second pressure of hands, and each looked in the face of his old 
companion, as he bade him adieu, with a countenance strongly ex¬ 
pressive of sorrow, afiection, and pity. 

Father Eustace then explained briefly to Dame Glendiuning, that 
this person was to be her guest for some days, forbiddiug her and her 
whole household, under high spiritual censures, to hold any conversa- 
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tioii witli liim on relis^ious! subjects, but coninmudiug her to attend 
to his wants in nil other particulars. 

“ May Our Iiady forgive me, reverend father,” said liaiue (ilen- 
dinning, somewhat dismayed at this intelligence, “ but 1 must needs 
say, that ower mony guests have been the ruin of inony a house, and 
I trow they will bring down Glendearg. First came the Lady of 
Avenel—(her soul he at rest—she meant nae ill)—but she brouglit 
with her as mony bogles and fairies as liae kept the house in care 
ever since, sao that we have been living as it were in a dream. And 
then came that English knight, if it please you, and if he hasiia killed 
’my son outright, he has chased him aff the gate, and it may be laiig 
ciicugl* ere I see him again—forby the damage done to outer door 
and inner door. And now your reverence has given me the charge 
of a heretic, who, it is like, may bring the great horned devil himself 
down upon us all; and they say that it is neither door nor window 
will servo him, but he will take away the side of the auld tower along 
witli him. Nevertheless, reverend lather, your pleasure is doubtless 
to be done to our power.” 

“ Go to, woman,” said the Sub-Prior; “ scud for workmen from 
tbc clachan, and let them charge the expense of their repairs to the 
Gommuiiity, and I will give the treasurer warrant to allow them. 
Moreover, in settling the rental mails and feu-duties, thou shalt have 
allowance for the trouble and charges to which thou art now iiut, 
and I will cause strict search to be made after thy son.” 

The dame curtsied deep and low at each favourable ex])rcssion ; 
and when the Sub-Prior had done speaking, she added her farther 
hope that the Sub-Prior would hold some communing with her gos¬ 
sip the Miller, concerning tbc fate of his daughter, and expound to 
him that the chance had by no means happened through any negli¬ 
gence on her part. 

“ 1 sair doubt me, father,” she said, “ whether Mysie finds her way 
^back to the Mill in a hurry; but it was all her father’s own fault that 
let her run lamping about the country, riding on barebacked naigs, 
and-never settling to do a turn of wark witbin doors, unless it were 
to dress dainties at dinner-time for his ain kyte.” 

“ You remind me, dame, of another matter of urgency,” said Father 
Eustace; “ and, God knows, too many of them press on me at this 
moment. This English knight must be sought out, and cxplanati<in 
given to him of these most strange chances. The giddy girl must 
also 1)0 recovered. If she hath suffered in reputation by tfiis unhapjiy 
mistake. I will not hold myself innocent of the disgrace. Yet how 
to fiml them out I know not.” 

“ iSo ))leasc you,” said Christie of the Clintliill, “I am willing to 
take the chase, and bring them back by fair means or foul; for though 
you have always looked as bl.ack os night at me whenever wc bnvc 
forgathered, yet I have not forgotten that had it not been for you, 
my neck would lltive kend the weight of my four quarters. If'aiiy 
man can track the tread of them, 1 will savin the fiice of bolh Mers'e 
and 'reviotdale, and take the Forest to boot, I am that man. But 
first I have matters to treat of on my master’s score, if you will per¬ 
mit me to ride down the glen with yon." 
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“ Niiy,biit, my friend,” said the Sub-Prior, “ thou shouldst remem¬ 
ber I have but slender cause to trust thee for a companion through 
a place so solitary.” 

“ Tush! tusli! ” s.aid the jaclcraan, “ fc.ar me not; I had the worst 
too surely to begin that sport again. Besides, liave I not said a 
dozen of times, 1 owe you a life ? and when 1 owe a man either a 
good turn or a bad, 1 never fail to p.aj^ it sooner or later. Moreover, 
beshrew mo if I care to go alone down the glen, or even with my 
troojjcrs, who are, ('very loon of them, as much devil’s hairns as my- 
M(df; whereas, if vour reverence, since that is the word, hake, heads 
and iisalter, and 1 come aloiija' with jack and .spear, you will make 
the devils take the air, and I will make all human enemies take the 
earth.” 

I'ldw.ard here entered, and told his reverence that his horse was 
prepared. At this instant his eye caught his mother’s, and the reso¬ 
lution which he had so strongly formed was staggered when he recol¬ 
lected the ne((essity of bidding her farewell. The Sub-Prior saw his 
emlmrrassment, and came to Ins relief. 

“Dame,” said he, “I forgot to mention that your son Edward 
goes with mo to Saint Mary’s, and will not return for two or three 
(lays.” 

“ You’ll bo wishing to help him to recover his brother ? May the 
s.aints reward your kindness! ” 

The Sub-Pnor returned the benediction which, in this instance, ho 
had not very well deserved, and he and Edward set forth on their 
route. They were presently followed by Christie, who came up with' 
his followers at such a speedy luice, as intimated sufficiently th.at his 
wish to obtain sinritual convoy through the glen W'as extreimely sin¬ 
cere. He had, how(wer, other matters to stimulate his speed, tor he 
was desirous to communicate to the vSul)-Pi-ior a message from his 
master Julian, connected with the delivei’y of the prisoner Warden; 
.and having rerpicsted the Sub-Prior to ride with him a few yards 
before hldward, and the troopers of his own party, ho thus addressed 
him, sometimes interrui)ting his discourse in a mauiicr testifyinf; 
that his fe.ar of snj)ernatural beings was not .altogether lulled to rest 
by his confidence m the samitity of his fellow-traveller. 

“ My mastei',” said the rider, “ deemed he had .sent you an accept¬ 
able gift in that old heretic nreitcher; but it seems, from the slight 
care you have taken of him, that you make small .account of the boon.” 

“ Nay,” said the Sub-Prior, “ do not thus judge of it. The Com¬ 
munity must account highly of the service, and will reward it to fliy 
master in goodly fashion. But this man and I arc old friends, and I 
trust to bring him back from tlio paths of perdition.” 

“Nay,” said the moss-trooper, “when I saw you shake hands at 
the beginning, I counted that you would fight it all out in love and 

honour, and that there would be no extreme dealings betwixt ye_ 

however, it is all one to my master—Saint Mary! what call you yon, 
Sir Monk ? ” 

“ The branch of a willow streaming across the path betwixt us .and 
the sky.” 

“ Beshrew me,” said Christie, “if it looked not like a man’s h.and 
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holding a sword—But touoliing- my master, lie, like a pnident man, 
hath kept himself aloof in these broken times, until he could see with 
|)reci.sion wliat footing he was to stand upon. Right tempting offers 
ho hath had from tlio Lords of Congregation, whom j'ou call heretics; 
and .at one time ho was minded, to he jilain with you, to have taken 
their way—for he w.as assured that the la)rd James' was coming this 
road at the head of a round body of cavalry. And accordingly lanal 
James did so far reckon upon him, that lie sent this man Warden, or 
whatsoever bo his name, to my niastor’s protection, as an assured 
friend; .and, moreover, wiUi tidings that he himself was miircliing 
hit herward at the head of a strong body of hor.se.” 

' “No\V, Our Lady forfend! ” said the Sub-Frior. 

“ Amen! ” answered Christie, in some trepidation, “ did your rever¬ 
ence see aught ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever,” replied the monk; “ it was thy tale which 
wrested from me that exclamation.” 

“ Aral it was some cause,” replied ho of the Clinthill, “ for if Imrd 
James should come hither, your llalidorae would smoke for it. But 
be of good cheer—that expedition is ended hofore it was hogun. The 
Baron of Avcnel had sure news that Ijord James has been fain to 
march westward with his merrymen, to protect Lord Senipill ag'ainst 
Cassilis and the Kennedies. By my faith, it will cost him a brush; 
for wot ye what they say of that name,— 

‘'Twixt and the town of Ayr, 

rorf.])atriclc ami the oriilves of (h-uo, 

No man need think for to bido tiuov, 

Unless lie court Saint Kcunedic.’ ” 

“ Then,” said the Suh-Frior, “ the Lord James’s purpose of coming 
southwards heing hroken, cost this person, Henry Warden, a cold 
joeoption at A vend Castle.” 

“It would not have been altogether so rough a one,” said the 
moss-trooper; “for my master was in heavy thought what to do in 
tliesQ unsettled times,'and would scarce have hazarded misusing a 
man .sent to him hy so terrible a leader astheliord James. But, to 
speak the. truth, some busy devil tempted the idd man to meddle with 
my master’s Christian liberty of hand-fasting with Catherine of 
Newport. iSo that hroko the wand of peace hetweeii them, and now 
ye may have my master, and all the fotcc he can make, at your devo¬ 
tion, for liOrd J.ainca never forgave, wrong done to him; and if ho 
come hy the upper liand, he will have Julian’s head if there were 
never aiiotlicr of the name, as it is like there is not, cxeeiiting- tlio 
bit .slip of a la.ssic yonder. And now I have told you more of my 
mastcr’.s affairs than he would thank me for; but you have done mo 
a frank turn once, and I may need one at your hands again.” 

“ Thy frankness,” said the Sub-Frior, “ sliall surely advantage thee; 
for much it concerns the cliurch in lho.so broken times to know the 
pur])Oses and motives of those around us. But what i.s it that tliy 
master expects from us iu reward of good service; for 1 esteem him 
one of those who arc not willing to work without their hire ? ” 


I,ord James Stewart, afterwards the Regent Muiray 
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“ Nay, that I can tell you flatly; for Lord James had promised 
him, in ease he would be of liis faction in these parts, an easy tack of 
the teind-sheaves of his own Barony of Avenel, together with the 
lands of Cranberry-moor, which lie intersected with his own. And 
he will look for no less at your hand.” 

“ But there is old Gilbert of Oranberry-moor,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“ what are we to make of him ? The heretic Lord James may take 
on him to dispone upon the goods and lands of the Halidome at his 

t ileasure, because, doubtless, but for the protection of God, and the 
(aronage which yet remain faithful to their creed, he may despoil ns 
of them by force ; but while they are the property of the community, 
we may not take steadings from ancient and faithful vas'sals, it, 
gratify the covetousness of those who serve God only from the lucre 
of gain.” 

“ By the mass,” said Christie, “ it is well talking, tSir Priest; but 
when ye consider that Gilbert has but two half-starved cowardly 
peasants to follow him, and only an aiild jaded aver to ride upon, 
litter for the plough than for manly service; and that the Baron of 
Avenel never rides with fewer than ten jackmen at his back, and 
oftencr with fifty, bodin in all that effeirs to war ns if they were to do 
battle for a kingdom, and mounted on nags that nicker at the clash 
of a sword as if it were the clank of the lid of a corn-chest—I snv, 
when ye have computed all this, you may guess which course will 
best serve your Monastery.” 

“ Friend,” said the moiik, “ I would willingly purchase thy master’s 
assistance on his own terms, since times leave us no better means of 
defence against the sacrilegious spoliation of heresy; but to take 

from a poor man his patrimony-” 

“ For that matter,” said the rider, “ his seat would scarce he a soft 
one, if ray master thought that Gilbert’s interest stood Iwtwixt liim 
and wbat he wishes. The Halidome has land enough, and Gilbert 
may be (piartered elsewhere.” 

“ We will consider the possibility of so disposing the matter,” said 
the monk, “ and will expect in consequence your master’s most active 
assistance, with all the followers he can make, to join in the defence 
of the Halidome, against any force by which it may be threatened.” 

“A man’s hand and a mailed glove on that,”* said the jackm.an. 
“They call us marauders, thieves, and what not; but the side wo 
take wo hold by.—And 1 will be blithe when my Baron comes to a 
point which side he will fake, for the castle is a kind of hell, (Gni- 
Lady forgive me for naming such a worij in this place!) while he is 
in his mood, studying how he may best advantage himself. And 
now. Heaven be praised, we are in the open valley, and 1 may swear 
a round oath, should aught happen to provoke it.’’ 

“ My friend,” said the Sub-Prior, “ thou hast little merit in abstain¬ 
ing from o.aths or blasphemy, if it be only out of fe^ir of evil spirits.” 

“Nay, I am not quite a church vassal yet,” said the Jackman, “ and 
if you link the curb too tight on a young horse, I promise you he 
will rear—Why, it is much for me to forbear old customs on any 
account whatever.” 

* Sc© Note L. Good Faith o/tht Sordtrert* 
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Tlic iiijflit liciitg fine, they foi-dod fli« rivor at tlie spot where tlic 
.Sucristiiii Diet with Ids unliapijy encounter witli tlio spirit. As soon 
as they arrived at the gate of the Monastery, tlie porter in waiting 
eagerly exclaimed, “ lleverend father, the Lord A bbot is most anxious 
for your presence.” 

“Jjct tliese strangers he carried to the great hall,” said the Sub- 
Prior, “ and h(i treated with the best by the cellarer; renduding them, 
however, of that modesty and decency of conduct which bccometh 
guests ill a house like this.” 

“ Hut the Lord Abbot dcm.ands you instantly, my venerable brother,” 
said Father Philip, arriving in great haste. “I have not seen him 
more iliscourageu or desolate of counsel since the field of Pinkie- 
clcugh wa.s stricken.” 

“ 1 come, my good brother, I come,” said Father Eustace. “ I pray 
thee, good brother, let this youth, hidward (xlcndinning, he conveyed 
to the (lhaniber of the Ivovice.s, and placed under their instructor. 
(tod hath touched his heart, and he proposeth laying aside the vanities 
of the"world, to become a brother of our holy order; which, if his 
good parts be matched wilh fitting docility and humility, he may one 
day live to adorn.” 

“My very venerable brother,” exclaimed old Father Nicholas, who 
came liobbflng with a third suminoiis to the Sub-Prior, “ I pray thee 
to hasten to our worshipful Lonl Abbot. The holy patroness be with 
us! iKO'cr saw 1 Abbot of the House of Saint Mary’s in such conster¬ 
nation ; and yet 1 reniembor me well wlien Father Ingelram had the 
news of l''lodden-field.” 

“ I come, I come, venerable brother,” said Father I'lustacc—And 
having ri peatedly ejaculated “ 1 come! ” ho at last went to the Abbot 
in good earnest. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

11 is not Ifixts will do it—Clmrcli rivtillcry 
Arc siloncp'i soon by veal ordiianoe, 

And crtiHMi.s arc but vain o|>))o«ed to ratiiion. 

<«o, coin your crosier, mdt your cbtirch jiluto down, 

Hid the etarvoii soldier b.-intiuct iu your halls, 

AikI quaff your lou^f-saved bAt'shciuls—'J'nni them out 
'J'hus primed with your j'footl cheer, to guard your wall, 

Ajid tJiov will venture for’t.—— 

Old Play. 

The Abbot received his counsellor with a tremulous eagerness of 
welcome, winch nnnoimced to the Sub-Prior an extreme agitation of 
spirits, and the utmost need of good counsel. There was neither 
mazer-disli nor standing-cup upon the little table, at the elbow of 
his huge chair oflitate; his beads alone lay therfe, and it seemed as 
if he had been telling them in his extremity of distress. Reside tlio 
heads was placed the mitre of the Abbot, of an antique form, and 
blazing with precious stones, and the rich and highly-emhossed 
crosier rested against the same table. 

Q 
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The Sacristan and old Pallicr Nicholas had followed the Suh-Prioi 
into the Abbot’s apartment, perhaps with the hope of Icaraing some¬ 
thing of the important matter which seemed to lie in hand. They 
were not mistaken; for, after having irshered in the Snb-rrior, and 
being themselves in the act of retiring, the Abbot made them a signal 
to remain. 

“ My brethren,” he said, “ it is w'ell known to you w'ith what pain¬ 
ful zeal we have overseen the weighty affairs of this house committed 
to our unworthy hand —your bread hath been given to you, and your 
water hath been sure—1 have not wasted the revenues of the Con vent 
on vain pleasures, as hunting or hawking, or in change of rich eopcf' 
or all), or in feasting idle bards and jesters, saving "those wiio, .acJ 
cording to old wont, were received in time of Christmas .and Kaster. 
Neither have I enriched either mine own relal ions nor strange women, 
at the expense of the Patrimony.” 

“ There liath not been such a Lord Abbot,” said Father Nichohis, 
“to my knowledge, since the d.ays of Abbot Jngelram, who-” 

At that portentous word, which always preluded a long story, the 
Abbot broKe in. 

“ May God have mercy on his soul!—wc talk not of him now.— 
What I would know of ye, my brethren, is, whether I have, in your 
mind, faithfully discharged the duties of mine, office ? ” 

“ There has never been subject of complaint,” answered the Sul)- 
Prior. 

The Sacristan, more diffuse, enumerated the various acts of indul¬ 
gence and kindness which liie mild government of Abbot lioniface 
had conferred on the brotherhood of Saint Mary’s—the indulqentUp,-- 
the gratias —the hihercs —the weekly mess of boiled almonds—the 
enlarged accommodation of the refectory—the better arrangement 
of the cellarage—the improvement of the revenue of the Monastery 
—the diminution of the jirivations of the brethren. 

“You might have added, my brotlicr,” said the Abbot, listening 
with melanclioly acquiescence to the detail of his own merits, “ tliat 
I caused to be built that curious screen, which sceurcth the eloistei.s 
from the north-east wind—But all these things avail nothing—As 
wc read in holy Maccabec, Capta cst civltas per twlnnUitera Dei. 
It hatti cost me no little thought, no common toil, to keep tlieso 
weighty matters in such order, as you have seen them—lliere was 
both barn and binn to be kept full—Infirmary, dormitory, guest-hall, 
and refectory, to be looked to—proces.sions to bo made, confessions 
to be he.ard, strangers to be entertained, venia; to be granted or 
refused; and 1 warr.ant me, when every one of von was asleep in 
your cell, the Abbot hath lain awake for a full hour by the bell, 
thinking how these matters might he ordered seemly and suitably.” 

“May wc ask, reverend mv lord,” said the Sub-Prior, “what 
additional care has now been thrown upon you, since your discourse 
seems to point that Way ? ” 

“ Marry, this it is,” said the Abbot. “ The talk is not now of hiberes, 
or of carttas, or of boiled almonds,' but of an English tod coming 

^ So© Note M. Indulgences of the MoiX's. 
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a^ftinst ug from Hexliam, coinmaiidod by Sir .Tolin Foster; nor is it 
or tlie screoniiij;r us from the east wimi, hut how to oseapo Lord 
James Stewart,*who cometli to lay waste and desti'oy with liis 
heretic soldiers.” 

“I thounht that purpose had been broken hv the feud hefween 
Seinpilland the Kcimedios,” .said the Sub-1’rior liaslily. 

“ 'I'hey liave accorded that matter at tlie expense of the Ohnrch ns 
usual,” said the Abbot; “the Karl of Cnssilis is to h;iv(' (lie teind- 
shcaves of his lands, whicli wore ;;;-ivcu lo ti e house of (h'osran'uel, 
^aiid ho has stricken hands with iStewavt. who is now called Murray. 
—rrincipes convenernnt unnm adversus y>oa(//»/)a..-..'l'here are 
the le'tters.” 

The tSuh-Prior took the letters, which had come by an ex)iress 
messens'er from (,he Primate of iScotInnd, who .slill'laboured to 
uphold the tottering' fabric of the system under wdiieli he was at 
length buried, and, stepping towards the lamp, read them wilh an air 
of deep and sel.tled attention—the iSacristau and Father Nicholas 
looked as helplessly at each other, as the denijiens of the jioullry 
yard when the hawk .soars over it. 'J'he Abbot, seemed bowed down 
wilh (,he extremity of sorrowful .apprehension, hut kept his eye 
timorou.sly fixed on the Snb-i’rio as if striviu" to catch some com¬ 
fort from the expression of Ids conntenan'v. When at length he 
beheld that, after a second '•dent pern .; of (he letters, he remained 
.still silent and lull of thought, he asxed him r. an a.n.xiou.s (one, 
“ What is to be done ? ” 

“ Our duty must be done.” .answered tae Sub-Prior, “ and (he rest 
is in (iKihaiid.s of dod.” 

*• Our duty—our duty ? ” au.swer'd. the Abbot, impatiently ; “ doubt¬ 
less we .are to do onr dniv; but what is that duty? or how will it 
servo ns?—Will bell, boolc, and eandle, drive back (lie hhigli.sli 
bereties? or will Murray care for psabn.s .and antiplionars? or can I 
figlit for tho Halidomo, like Judas Alaceabens, a,gainst tlioso pro¬ 
fane Nieanors? or send tlie Saeristaii ag'aiiist this new Ibdofernes, 
to bring bark bis liead in a basket ? ” 

‘‘Trile, my Lord Aldiot,” said the Sub-Prior, “wo cannot fight 
•s.itli carnal weapons, it i.s alike contr.ary to our h.abit and vow; but 
we c.an die for our Convent and for our Order. Uesides, we can 
arm those wlio will and can figbk The I'lnglish are but, few in 
umidjer, tnistiug, as it would seem, that they will be joined by 
Murray, whose ni.areb has been interrupted. If b’ostcr, with bis 
Cumberland and Hexham bandits, ventures to mareli into Saotlaud, 
to pillage and despt'il our House, wc will levy our vassals, and, I 
ti-ust, .shall bo found strong euongh to give him battle.” 

“ In the blessed name of Our Lady,’* .s.aid the Abbot, “ think you 
, that 1 am I’otrus Bromita, to go forth the leader of ,au host?” 

“Nay,” said the Sub-Prior, “let some in.an skilled in war lead our 
people—there is Julian Avcncl, .an .approved soldier.” 

“ But a scoffer, a debauched person, and, in brief, a man of Belial,” 
quoth the Abbot. 

“■ Still,” said the monk, “ wc must u.gc his inini.stry in that to which 
he has been brought up. We, can guerdon liim richly, and indeed I 
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uli oady know the price of his service. The English, it is expected, 
will presently set forth, hoping hero to seize upon I’icrcio Shafton, 
whose i'cfii«:c being taken with ns, they make the pretext of this 
unheard-of inroad.” 

“ Is it even so ?” said the Abbot! “ I never judged that his body of 
satin and his brain of feathers boded us much good.” 

“ Yet wo must have his assistance, if possible,” said the Sub-Prior; 
“ ho may interest in our behalf the great Piercic, of whose friend¬ 
ship he boasts, and that good and faithful Eord may hreak Foster’s 
purpose. T will de^atch the jackman after him with all speed. 
—Chiefly, however, I trust to the military spirit of the land, yvbicb 
will not sutler peace to bo easily broken on the frontier. Credit me, 
my lord, it will bring to our side the bands of many, whose hearts 
may have gone astray after strange doctrines. The great chiefs and 
barons will be ashamed to let the vassals of jicaceful monks fight 
unaided .against the old enemies of Scotland.” 

“ It may be,” said the Abbot, “ that Foster will wait for Murray, 
who.so purpose hitherward is but delayed for a short space.” 

“ By the rood, he will not,” said the Sub-Prior; “ wo know tins Sir 
John Foster—a pestilent heretic, he will long to destroy the Church 
—born a Borderer, he will thirst to plunder her of her wealth—a 
Border-warden, he will be eager to ride in Scotland. There are too 
many causes to urge him on. If he joins with Murray, he will have 
at best but an auxiliary’s share of the spoil—if he comes hither before 
him, he will reckon on the whole harvest of deiiredation as his own. 
Julian Avenel also has, as I have heard, some spite against Sir .Fohn 
Foster; they will fight, when they meet, with double deternj.ination. 
—Sacristan, send for our bailiff—Where is the ndl of fcncihle men 
liable to do suit and service to the Ilalidorne ?—Send off to the Baron 
of Meigsrllot; he can raise threescore horse and better—Say to him 
the Monastery will com])ound with him for the customs of his liridgc, 
which have been in controversy, if he will show himself a friend at 
such a ))oint.—And now, my lord, lot us compute our possible nura- 
hers, and those of the enemy, that human blood be not spilled in vhin 
—Let us therefore calculate ” 

“ My brain is dizzied with the emergency,” said the poor Abbot— 
“ I am not, I think, more a coward than others, so far as my own 
person is concerned; but speak-to me of m.arching and collecting 
soldiers, and calculating forces, and you may as well tell of it to 
the youngest novice of a nunnery. But my resolution is taken.— 
Brethren,” he said, rising up, and coming forward with that dignity 
which his comely person enabled him to assume, “ hear for the last 
time the voice of your Abbot Boniface. I have done for you the be.st 
that I could; in quieter times I had perhaps done better, for it w.as 
for quiet that I sought the cloister, which lias been to me a place of 
turmoil, as much as if I had sate in the receijit of custom, or ridden 
iorth as leader of an armed host. But now matters turn worse and 
worse, and I, ns I grow old, am less able to struggle with them. 
Also, it becomes me not to hold a place, whereof the duties, through 
my default or misfortune, may be but imperfectly filled by me. 
Wherefore, I have resolved to demit this mine high office, so that the 
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order of tlic.sc matters may presently devolve upon Father Eusintius 
here present, our well-beloved Sub-Prior; and I now rejoice tliat ho 
hath not been ptovided accordinjf to his merits elsewhere, seeing 
that I well hope he will succeed to the mitre and staff which it is ray 
present niirpose to lay down.” ■ 

“In tlie name of our Lady, do nothing hastily, my lord!” said 
]<'ather Nicholas—“1 do remember that, when the worthy Abbot 
Ingelram, being in his ninetieth year—for I warrant you he could 
remember when Benedict the Thirteenth was deposed—and being 
ill at ease and bed-rid, the brethren rounded in his ear that he were 
better,resign his office. And what said he, being a pleasant man? 
marry, that while he could crook his little finger he would keep hold 
of the crosier with it.” 

The Sacristan also strongly remonstrated against the resolution of 
his Superior, and set down the insufficiency he pleaded to the native 
modesty of his disposition. The Abbot listened in downcast silence; 
evenffiatterv could not win bis car. 

Father Eustace took a nobler tone with his diseoncerted and 
dejected Superior. “My Lord Abbot,” he said, “if I have been 
sihuit concerning the virtues with which you have governed this 
house, d() not think that 1 am unaware of them. 1 know that no 
man ever brought to your high office a more sincere wish to do well 
to all m.ankind ; and if your rule has not been marked with the Ixild 
lines which sometimes distinguished your spiritual predecessors, 
their faults have equally been strangers to your character.” 

“Idid not heliev(‘,” said the Abbot, turning his looks to Father 
ICustaccxwith some surprise, “ that you, father of all men, would have 
done me this justice.” 

“Ill your absence,” said the 8ub-Prior, “ I have even done it more 
fully. Do not lose the good opinion which all men entertain of you, 
by renouncing your office when your care is most needed.” 

“ But, my brother,” said the Abbot, “ 1 leave a more able in my 
place.” 

“ That you do not,” said Eustace; “ because it is not ncccssaiy you 
should resign, in order to jiossess the use of whatever experience or 
talent I may be accounted master of. I have been long enough in 
this profession to know that the individual qualities which any of us 
may have, are not his own, but the property of the Community, and 
only so far useful when they jiromote the general advantage. If 
you care not in person, my lord, to deal with this troublesome mattcr,_ 
let me implore you to go instantly to Edinburgh, and make what" 
friends you can in our behalf, while I in your absmice will, as Sub- 
Prior, do my duty in defence of the Ilalidomc. If I succeed, may 
the honour and praise be yours, and if 1 fail, let the disgrace anil 
shame be mine own.” 

'I'lie Abbot mqsed for a space, and then replied,—“No, Father 
Eustatius, you shall not conquer me by your genero.sity. lu times 
like these, this house must have a stronger nilotage than my weak 
bands afford; and he who steers the vessel must be chief of the 
crew. Shame were it to accept the praise of other men’s labours; 
and, in my poor mind, all the praise which can be bestowed on him 
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■who uudcrtakes a task so perilous and perplexing, is a meed hencath 
his merits. Misfortune to him would deprive him of an iota of it! 
Assume, therefoi-e, your authority to-night, and proceed in the pro- 
pariitions you judge necessary. Let the Ohanter bo suramoiied to¬ 
morrow af(:(M' we ha ve heard mass, and .all shall be ordered as 1 have 
told you. Benedieito, my brethren !—peace be with you! May the 
new Abbot-expcetaut sleep as sound ns he who is about to resign his 
mitre.” 

They retired, aflected even to tcar,s. The good Abbot had shown 
.a point of his character to which they were .strangers. Kveii Fatlier , 
I'lustace had held his spiritual Superior hitherto as a good-humoured, 
indolent, self-indulg'ent man, whose chief imwit was the absence of 
gross faults ; ,so that this sacrifice of ])ower to a sense of dnlv, even 
if a little idJoyed by the meaner motives of fear and apprehended 
difficulties,' raised him comsiderably in the Sub-Prior’s estimation. 
Ho even felt an aversion to profit by the resignation of the Abbot 
Boniface, and in a manner to I'ise on liis ruins; but this sentiment did 
not long contend with those which led him to recollect liighcrconsider- 
,ations. It could not be denied that Boniface was ontkely unfit for 
his situation in the present crisis; and the Sub-Prior felt that he 
himself, acting merely as a delegate, could not well take the decisive 
measures which the tune required; the weal of the Community, there¬ 
fore, demanded his elevation. If, besides there crej)t in a feeling of 
a high dignity obtained amUho native exultation of a haughty s))irit 
called to contend with the imminent dangers attached to a post‘of, 
such distinction, these sentiments were so cunningly blended and 
amalgamated with others of o more disinterested nature, fthat, as 
the Sub-Prior binnself was unconscious of their agency, we, who have 
a regard for him, are not s<d|eitoua to detect it. 

Tlie Abhot elect carried himself with more dignity than formerly, 
when giving such directions as the pressing circumstances of tile 
times requii'ed; and those who a])proaehed him could perceive aii un¬ 
usual kindling of his falcon eye, ami an imusual tlush upon his pale 
and faded cheek. With briefness and ])recision lie ■wrote and dictated 
vari()u.s letters to different barons, ac(|uaiuting them with the medi¬ 
tated invasion of the Halidonio by the English, and conjuring them 
to lend aid and assistance as in a common cause, 'rhe teinj)tation 
of advantage was held out to thbse whom he judged lc.ss sensible of 
the cause of honour, and all were urged by the motives of patriotism 
and ancient animosity to the English. The time had been when no 
snclx exhortations would have been nccc.ssary. But so essential was 
Elizahetli’s aid to the reformed party in Scotland, and so strong 
was that party almost everywhere, that there was reason to believe 
a great many would observe neutrality on the pre.scnt occasion, even 
. y. not go the length of uniting with the English against the 
Catholics. . , 

When Father Eustace considered the number of the immediate 
vassals of the Church whose aid he might legally command, his heart 
suii at the thoughts of ranking them under the banner of the fierce 
and profligate Julian Aveiiel. 
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“Wore the young enthusiast Halbert Glendhminff to be fomul,” 
thought Father Eustace in his anxiety, “ I would liave risked the 
battle under his leading, young as he is, and with better hope of God’s 
blessing. Hut the bailiff is now too infirni, nor know 1 a chief of name 
whom 1 might trust in this import ant matter better than this A Yeiiel.” 
Ho touched a bell wliich stood on tlie table, and commanded 
Christie of the Clinthill to be brought before him.—“Tliouowcst 
mo a life,” said he to that person on his entrance, “ and I may do thee 
anotlicr good turn if thou be’st sincere witli me.” 

" Ciiristie had already dramed two standing-cups of wine, which 
would; on another occasion, have addend to (he insolence of his fami- 

■ liarity. But at iiresent there w as somethnig in the augmented dignity 
of manner of Father Fiustace w'hich imposed a restraint on him. Yet 
his answers partook of his ii.sual character of undaunted assurance. 
He in ofe.ssed liimsclf willing to return a true answer to all iiuiuirios. 

“ Uas the Baron (so styled) of Avenel any friemlshij) with Sir John 
F’osldr, AVarden of the VVest Marches of England?” 

iSueh friendship as is between the wild-cat and the terrier,” replied 
the rider. 

*• Win he do battle with him should they meet? ” 

‘■As surely,” answered Christie, “ as ever cock fought on Shrovctidc- 
cven.” 

“ And would he fight with Foster in the Church’s (pnirrel ? ” 

On any quarrel, or upon no quarrel whatever,” replied the jack- 

■ Elan. 

“Wo will then write to him, letting him know, that if upon 
occasion of an apprehended incursion by >Sir John Foster lie will 
agree to join his force with our.s, ho shall lead our men, and be 

gratified for doing so to the extent of his wish_Yet one word more 

—Thou didst say thou couldst find out where the English knight 
Fiercie Shaftoii lias this day fied to ? ” 

“ 'J'liat 1 can, and bring him back too, by fair mcan.s or force, as 
best likes your reverence.” 

“ No force must be used upon him. Within what time wilt thou 
find him out?” 

“ Within thirty hours, so ho have not crossed the Lothian firth—If 
it is to do you a iileasure, I will sej, ofi’ directly, and wind him as a 
sleuth dog tracks the moss-trooper,” answered Christie. 

“ Bring him hither then, and thou wilt deserve good at our hands, 
which 1 may soon have free means of bestowing on thee.” 

“ Thanks to your reverence, 1 put myself in your reverence’s hands. 
•We. of the spear and snaffle walk something rccklcs.sly through life; 
but if a man were woi>.c than he i.s, yonr reverence knows he must 
live, .and tliat’s not to be done without shifting, 1 trow.” 

“ Peace, Sir, and begone on thine errand—thqu slialt have a letter 
from us to Sir ITercie.” 

Christie made two steps towards the door; then tuniiiig back and 
hesitating, like one who would make an impertinent pleasantry if ho 
dared, he asked what he was to do with the wench Mysie Flapper, 
whom the Southron knight had carried off with him. 
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“ Am 1 to briiiff her hither, please your reverence ? ” 

“ Hither, you malapert knave ?" said the churchman; “ remember 
you to whom you speak ? ” 

“No offence meant,” replied Christie; “but if such is not your 
will, 1 would carry her to Aveucl Castle, where a well-favoured 
wench was never unwelcome.” 

“ Brin;; the unfortunate ffirl to her father’s, and break no scurril 
jests here,” said the Sub-l’rior—“ See that thou guide her in all 
safety and honour.” 

“ In safety, surely,” said the rider, “ and in such honour ns her 
outbreak has left her. I bid your reverence farewell, 1 must be on 
horse before coek-crow.” 

“What, in the dark!—how knowest thou which way to go? ” 

“ 1 tracked the knight’s horse-tread as far as near to the ford, ns 
we rode along together,” said Christie, “and I observed the track 
turn to the northward. 1 le is for Kdiuhurgli, I will warrant you • 
so soon as daylight comes I will be on the ro.ad .again. It is a 
kenspeckle hoof-mark, for the .shoe was made by old Kckie of Can- 
iiobie—1 would swear to the curve of the cawker.” 8i) saying, ho 
departed. 

“ Hateful ne<^essi(y,” said I’aUier Eustace, looking after him, “ that 
obliges us to use such implements .as these! But, .assailed as we are 
on all sides, and by all conditions of men, what iiltcrnative is left us ? 
—But now let me to my most needful task.” 

The Abbot elect necordiugly sate down to write letters, arrange 
orders, and take u))on him the whole charge of an institution which 
tottered to its fall, with the same spirit of proud and dcsvotd'd forti¬ 
tude wherewith the commander of a fortress, reduced nearly to the 
last extremity, calcul.atos what means remain to him to protract the 
fatal hour of aueeessfid .storm. In the meanwhile Abbot Boniface, 
having given a few’ natural sighs to the downfall of the i)re-eniiucu<;e 
he had so long enjoyed amongst his brethren, fell fast asleep, leaving 
the whole cares .aud toils of oflice to his assistout .and successor. • 


OIIArTKll XXXV. 


And when he carnc to broken brigga, 

He slao-kM his bow' ninl Bwaiu ; 

And when ho cutno to gi'uwinj'i 
bet down Jiia foot and ran. 

O’U Mornra. 

We return to Halbert Glendinning, who, as our readers may re¬ 
member, took the high-road to Edinburgh. His iutereoiirsc with 
' preacher Henry Warden, from whom he received a letter at the 
ant of his deliverance, had been so brief, that he had not even 
the name of the nobleman to whose care he was recom- 
Something like a name had been spoken indeed, but he 
comprehended that he was to meet the chief advancing 
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lowards the south, at the head of a party of horse. When day 
dawned on hi.s i()uriiey, he was in the same uncertainty. A hotter 
.scholar would have been informed by the address of the letter, but 
Halbert had not so far profited by Father Kustacc’s lessons as to be 
able to dcciidier it. His niother-W’it taug'ht him that he must not, 
in such uncertain times, be too hasty in askiii,": information of any 
one; and when, after a long day’s iournoy, night surprised him near 
a little villafre, he began to be dubious and anxious concerning the 
issue of his journey. 

In a ))oor country, hospitality is generally exercised freely, and 
Halliort, when he requested a night’s quarters, did nothing either 
degrading or extraordinary. The old woman, to whom he made 
this request, granted it the more readily, that she thought she saw 
some resemblance between Halbert and her son Saunders, who had 
been killed in one of the frays so common in the lime. It is true, 
iSaiinders was a short square-made fellow, with red hair and a 
freckled face, and somewhat liandy-hgged, whereas the stranger w'as 
of a brown complexion, tall, and remarkably well made. Never¬ 
theless, the widow was clear that there existed a general resem¬ 
blance betwixt her guest and Saunders, and kindly pressed him to 
sliare of her evening cheer. A pedlar, a man of about forty years 
old, was also her guest, who talked with great feeling’ of the misery 
of pursuing- such a profession a.s his in the time of war and tumult. 

“Wo think niueb of knights and soldiers,” said he; “but the 
pfcddcr-coffe who travels the laud has need of more courage than 
them all. I am sure he in.aun face mair risk, God help him. Here 
have 1‘eome this length, trusting the godly Karl of Murray w'ould 
be on his raai’ch to the Bordei’.s, for he was to have guestened with 
the Itaron of Avenel; and instead of that comes news that he has 
gone westlandways about some tuilzie in Ayrshire. And what to do 
1 wot not; for if 1 go to the south without a safeguard, the next 
bonny rider 1 meet might ease me of sack and i)nck, and maybe of 
my life to boot; and then, if I try to strike across the moors, 1 may 
be as ill olf before I c.an join myself to that good Kord’s company.” 

No one was quicker at catching a hint than Halbert Glcndinning. 
He said he himself had a desire to go westward. The jicdlar looked 
at him with a very doubtful air, when the old dame, who perhaps 
thought her young guest resembled the umquhile Saunders, not 
only in his looks, but in a certain pretty turn to sleight-of-hand, which 
the defunct was supposed to have possessed, tijiiied him the 
and assured the pedlar he need have no doubt that her young cousin 
,was a true man. 

“ Cousin!” said the pedlar, “I thought you said this youth had 
been a stranger.” 

“ Ill hearing makes ill rchem-sing,” said the landlady; “ he is a 
stranger to me by eyesight, but that does not make him a stranger to 
me by blood, more especially seeing his likeness to my son Saunders, 
poor bairn.” 

The pedlar’s scruples and jealousies being thus removed, or at least 
silenced, the travellers agreed that they would proceed in company 
together the next morning by daybreak, the pedlar acting as a guide 
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to Glendiniiing;, and the youth as a guard to the pedlar, until they 
should fall in with Murray’s detachment of horse. , It would appear 
that the landlady never doubted what was to ho the event of this 
compact, for, taking Gleudinuing aside, she charged him, *•' to he 
moderate with the puir body, hut at all events, not to forg'et to take 
a piece of black say, to make the auld wile a new rokcky.” Halbert 
laughed and took Ids leave. 

It did not a little appal the pedlar, when, in the midst of a black 
heath, the young man told him the nature of the commission with 
which their hostess had charged him. lie took heart, however,' 
upon seeing the open, frank, and friendly demeanour of the youth, 
and vented Ids exclamations on the ungrateful old traitress. “ I gave 
her,” he said, “ yester-e’eii nae farther gane, a yard of that very black 
say, to make her a couvre-chef; but 1 see it is ill done to teach the 
cat the way to the kirn.” 

Thus set at ease on the intentions of his companion (for in tlio.so 
happy days the worst was always to be expected from a stranger), 
the pedlar acted as Halbert’s guide over moss and mooi’, over hill 
and many a dale, in such a direction as might best lead them towards 
the route of Murray’s party. At length they arrived upon the side 
of an eminence, which commanded a distant prospect over a tract of 
savage and desolate moorland, marshy and waste—an alternate change 
of .slungly hill and level morass, only varied by blue stagnant pools of 
water. A road scarcely marked winded like a serpent through tliis 
wilderness, and the pedlar, pointing to it, said, “The rotid from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. Here we must wait, and if Murray and his 
train be not already passed by, we shall soon see trace of theul; unless 
some new purpose shall have altered their resolution; for in these 
blessed days no man, were he the nearest the throne, as the Earl of 
Murray may be, knows when he lays his head on his pillow at night 
where it is to lie upon the following even.” 

They paused accordingly, and sat down, the pedlar cautiously using 
for a seat the box which contained his treasures, and not concealing 
from his companion that ho wore under his cloak a pistolot hanging 
at his belt in case of need. He was courteous, however, .and offered 
Halbert a share of the provisions which he carried about him for re¬ 
freshment. They were of the coarsest kind—oat-bread baked into 
c.akes, oatmeal slaked with cold vbater, an onion or two, and a morsel 
of smoked ham completed the feast. Hut such as it was, no Scots- 
>m™_of the time, had his r.ank been much higher tliau that of Glen- 
diimiug, would have refused to share in it, especially as the pedlar 
produced, with a mysterious air, a tup’s horn, which he carried slung 
from his shoulders, and which, when its contents were examined, 
produced to each party a clam-shell-full of excellent usjuehagh—a 
liquor strange to Halbert, the strong waters known in the .south 
of Scotland came from France, and in fact such were but rarely used. 

The pedlar recommended it as cxceUcnt, said he had procured it 
in his last visit to the braes of Doune, where he had securely traded 
under the safe-conduct of the Laird of Buchanan. He also set an 
example to Halbert, by devoutly emptying the cup “ to the speedy 
downfall of Antichrist.*’ 
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Tlieii' conviviality was scarce ended, ere a rising dust was seen on 
the road of which they commanded the prospect, and half a scort; of 
horsemen were dflnly descried advancing at considerable speed, their 
castiucs glancing, and the points of tlieir spears twinkling as tliey 
caiig'lit a glimpse of the sun. 

“ These,” said the pedlar, “must he tlie out-scourors of Murray’s 
party; let us lie down in the peat-hag, and keep ourselves out of 
sight.” 

“And why so? ” said Halbert; “let us rather go down and make 
a signal to them. " 

“ God forbid! ” replied the pedlar; “ do you ken so ill the customs 
of our Scottish nation? 'Tliat plump of spear.s that arc .spurring on 
BO fast are doubtless coiinuanded by some wild kinsman of Morton, or 
Kome such daring fe.ar-nothiug ns neither regm-ds God nor man. It 
is their bu.sines.s, if tliey meet with any enemies, to jiick iiuarrels and 
clear the way of them; and tlie chief knows nothing of what happen.s, 
comifig u]) with his more discreet and moderate friends, it may be 
a full mile in the rear. Were we to go near these lad.s of the laird’s 
belt, your letter would do you little good, and my pack,would ilo me 
muckic black ill; they would tirl every steek of claithes from our 
backs, ding us into a moss-hag’ with a stone at our heels, naked as 
the hour that brought us into this cumbered and sinful world, and 
neither Murray nor any other man ever the wiser. But if he did 
come to ken of it, what might ho help it ?—it would be accounted 
a •mere mistake, and there were all the moan made. O credit me, 
youth, that when men draw cold .steel on each other in their native 
country; they neither can nor may dwell deeply on the od'cnces of 
those whose swords are useful to them.” 

They suffered, therefore, the vanguard, as it might bo termed, of 
the Karl of M urray’s host to pass forward; and it was not long until 
a denser cloud of dust l)egan to arise to the northward. 

“Now,” said the pedlar, “let us hurry down the hill; for to tell 
the truth,” said he, dragging Hallrert along carucslly, “ a Scottish 
noble’s inarch is like a serpent—the head is furnished with fangs, 
and the tail hath its sting; the only harmless point of access is tlie 
main body.” 

“ I will hasten as fast as you,” said the youth; “ but tell me why the 
rearw.ard of sucli an army should bo as dangerous as (he van r” 

“ Because, as the vaug-uard consists of their ])ickcd wild des¬ 
perates, resolute for mischief, such as neither fear God nor rega^ 
their feUow-creature.s, but understand themselves bound to luu'l'y 
from tbe road whatever is displeasing to themselves, so the rear¬ 
guard consists of misproud serving-men, who, being in charge of the 
baggage, take care to amend by their exactions uiion travelling- 
merchants and others, their own thefts on their master’s jiroperty. 
You will hear tlif advanced enfans perdus, as the French call them, 
and so they are indeed, namely, children of the fall, singing unclean 
and fulsome ballads of sin and harlotrio. And then will come on 
the middle-ward, when you will hear the canticles and psalms sung 
by the reforming nobles, and the gentry, and honest and pious 
clergy, by whom they are accompanied. And last of all, you will 
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find in tlic roar a legend of godless lackeys, and palfreniers, and 
horse-boys, talking of nothing but dicing, drinking, and drabbing.” 

As the pedlar spoke, they had reached the side of the high-road, 
and Murray’s main body was in sight, consisting of about three hun¬ 
dred liorse, marching with great regularity, and in a closely com¬ 
pacted liody. tSome of the troopers wore the liveries of their mas¬ 
ters, but this was not common. Most of them were drc.ssed in such 
colours ns chance dictated. But the majority, being chid in blue 
cloth, and the whole armed with cniras.s and back-plate, with sleeves 
of mail, gauntlets, and poldroons, and either mailed hose or strong,i 
jack-boots, they had something of a uniform appearance. Atany of 
the leaders were clad in complete .armour, and all in a certain hall ■ 
military dress, which no man of (piality in those disturbed times ever 
felt himself sufficiently safe to abandon. 

'I'hc foremost of this party immediately rode up to the pedlar and 
to Halbert Olendinning, and demanded of them who they were. 
The pedlar told his story, the young Glcndinning exhibited Ins let¬ 
ter, wliich a gentleman carried to Murray. In .an instant after, the 
word “llalt!” was given through the squadron, and at once the 
onward heavy tramp, which seemed the most distinctive attrihute of 
the body, ceased, and was hoard no more. The command was an¬ 
nounced that tlie troop sliould halt luae for an hour to refresh them¬ 
selves and their horses. The jiedlar was assured of safe protection, 
and accommodated with the u.sc of a baggage horse. But at the 
.same time he was ordered into the rear; a command which he le- 
luctantly obeyed, and not without wringing pathetically the hand of 
Halbert as he separated from him. 

The young heir of Glendearg was in the meanwhile conducted to 
a plot of gi'ound more raised, and therefore drier than the rest of the 
moor. Here a carpet was flung on the ground by way of table-cloth, 
and around it sat the. leaders of the jiarty, partaking of an entcrtaiii- 
inent as coarse, with relation to their rank, ns that which Glendin- 
ning had so lately shared. Murray himself rose as ho came forward, 
and advanced a step to meet him. 

Tins celebrated person had in his appearance, .as well .as in his 
mind, much of the admirable qu.alities of Jame.s V., his father. Had 
not the stain of illegitimacy rested upon his birth, he would have 
filled the Scottish throne with as.much honour as any of the Stewart 
race. But history, while she acknowledges his high talents, and 
much that was princely, nay, royal, in his conduct, cannot forget that 
-vr-„kition led him farther than honour or loyalty waiTantcd. Brave 
amongst the bravest, fair in presence and in favour, skilful to manage 
( he most intricate affains, to attach to himself those who were doubt¬ 
ful, to stun and overwhelm, by the suddenness and intrepidity of his 
enterprises, those who were resolute in resistance, he attained, and 
as to personal merit certainly deserved, the highest place in the 
kingdom. But he abused, under the influence of strong temptation, 
the opportunities which his sister Mary’s misfortunes and impru- 
dence_ threw in his way ; he supplanted his sovereign and benefac¬ 
tress in her power, and his history affords us one of those mixed 
characters, in which principle was so often sacrificed to policy, that 
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wo must condemn the statesmmi while we pity and regret the indi¬ 
vidual. Manv events in his life give likelihood to the charge that he 
himself aimed at Hie crown ; and it is too true, that he couiiteimnced 
the fatal expedient of establishing an Kngllsh, that is a foreign and 
a hostile interest, in the councils of Scotland, lint his death may 
he received as an atonement for his offences, and may serve to sliow 
how much more safe is the person of a real patriot than that of the 
mere head of a faction, who is accounted answerable for the offences 
of his meanest attendants. 

When Murray approached, the young rustic was naturally abashed 
ht the dignity of lus presence. The commanding form and the coun- 
‘onance to which high and important thoughts were familiar, the 
features which bore the rescinhlance of Scotland’s long line of kings, 
lyere well calculated to impress awe and reverence. Ills dress had 
little to distinguish him from the high-horn nohles and barons by 
whom he was attended. A huff-coat, richly embroidere.d with silken 
lace, supplied the ))lace of armour; and a massive gold chain, with its 
medal,hung round his neck. Jlis black velvet bonnet was decorated 
with a string of large and fair pearls, and with a small tufted feather; 
a long heavy sword was girt to his side, as tin' familiar companion 
of his hand, fie wore gilded spurs on his boots, and these completed 
bis equipment. 

“ This letter,” he said, “ is from the godly preacher of the word, 
Henry Warden, young man: is it not so?” Halbert answered in 
the affirmative. “ And he writes to us, it would seem, hi some strait, 
and refers us fo you for the circumstances. Let us kmnv, I pray 
you, how, thing.s stand with him.” 

In some perturbation Halbert Olendinning gave an acconnt of the 
circumstances winch had accompanied the preacher’s imprisonment. 
When he came to the discussion of the hamlfastin;) engagement, he 
was struek with the ominous .and dis]>lea.scd expression of Murray’s 
•‘"ows, and, contrary to all prudential and politic rule, seeing sonic- 
lliing was wrong, yet not well aware what that something wa.s, had 
almost stopped short in his narrative. 

“ What ails the fool ? ” said the Earl, drawing his dark red eye¬ 
brows together, while the same dusky glow kindled on his brow— 
“Hast thou not learned to tell a true tale without stammcriiig?” 

“ So please you,” answered Halbert, with considerable address, “ I 
have never before spoken in such a presence.” 

“ He seems a modest youth,” said Murray, turning to his next at¬ 
tendant, “andyet one who in a good cause will neither fear friwiii— 

nor foe_Speak on, friend, and speek freely.” 

• Halbert tlien gave an account of the quarrel betwixt .Tulian Avenel 
and the preacher, which the Earl, biting his lip the while, compelled 
himself to listen to as a thing of indifference. At first he appeared 
even to take the part of the Baron. 

“ Henry Wardcti,” ho said, “ is too hot in his 8eal. The law both 
of God and man maketh allowance for certain alliances, though not 
strictly formal, and the i.s.sue of such may succeed.” 

This general declaration, he expressed, accompanying it with a 
glance around upon the few followers who were present at this inter- 
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Ticw. Tho most of them miswcrcd—" There is no contravening 
that;” bat one or two looked on the gronnd, and were silent. 
MuiToy then turned again to Glcndinning, coinma'ndin^ him to say 
what next chanced, and not to omit any particular. When he men¬ 
tioned tho manner in which Julian had cast from him his concnhine, 
Murray drew a deep breath, set his teeth hard, and laid his hand on 
the hik of his dagger. Casting his cye.s once more around tho 
circle, which was now augmented by one or two of tho nd'ormed 
preachers, he seemed to devour his rage in silence, .and again com¬ 
manded llalbert to proceed. When he came to describe how War.-leii, 
had been dragged to a dungeon, the Eai'l geeined to have foijnd tlm 
jioint at which he might give vent to his own resentment, secure < ’ 
the sympathy and approbation of all who were present. “Judge 
you,” he said, looking to those around him, “judge you. my peers, 
and noble gentlemen of Scotland, Ix'twixt mo and this Julian Avcnol 
—ho hath broken his own word, and hath violated my safe-conduct 
—and judge yon .also, my reverend brethren, he hath put his hand 
forth upon a preacher of tho gospel, and perchance may sell his 
blood to the worshippers of Antichrist! ” 

“Let him die the death of a traitor,” said the secular chiefs, “ .and 
lot hi.s tongue bo struck through with the hangman’.s fiery iron, to 
avenge his perjury! ” 

“ Let him go down to his place with Jlaal’s priests,” s.aid the 
preachers, “and be his ashes cast into Toplnd! ” 

Murray herfrd them with the smile of expected revenge; yet it is 
probable that the brutal treatment of the female, who.sc circuui-" 
stances sonuiwhat resembled those of the Earl’s own mothof, h.ad its 
share in the grim smile which curled his sun-burnt cheek and its 
h.aughty lip. To llalbert Glendinniug, when his narrative was 
finished, he spoke with great kindness. 

“ He is a boll and gfdlant youth,” said he to those around, “ .and 
formed of tlie stulf w'hioh becomes a bustling time. There, are 
periods when men’s spirits shine bravely through them. I will Icuoiv 
something more of him.” 

He questioned him more particularly concerning the Baron of 
Avencl’s jn-ohable forces—the strimgth of his castle- the dispositions 
of his next heir, and this brought necessarily forw.ard the sad hi.story 
of his brother’s daughter, Mary Avonel, which was told with an em¬ 
barrassment that did not escape Murr.ay. 

“Ha! Julian Avoncl,” he said, “and do you provoke my resent- 
■ ffSefit, when you h.avo so much more rc.a.son to deprecate my justice! 
I knew Walter Avencl, a true Scotsm.an and a good soldier. Our 
sister, the Queen, mu.st right his daughter; and were her land re¬ 
stored, she would bo a fitting bride to some br.ave man w'ho may 
better merit our favour than the traitor Julian.” Then looking a. 
Halbert, he .said, “ j} rt thou of gentle blood, young, man ?” 

llalbert, with .a faltering and uncertain voice, began to speak of 
his distant pretensions toT claim a descent from the ancient Glcn- 
donwynes of Galloway, when Murray interrupted him with a smile. 

“ Nay—nay—leave pedigrees to bards and heralds. In our d.ays, 
each man is the son of his own deeds. The glorious light of refor- 
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mation hath shone alike on prince and peasant; and peasant as well 
as prince may be illustrated by lighting in its defence. It is a 
stirring world, where all may advance themselves who have stout 
licarts and strong arms. Tell me frankly why thou hast left thy 
father’s honse.” 

Halbert Glcndinning made a frank confession of his duel with 
Piercie Shafton, and mentioned his supposed death. 

“ By ray hand,” said Murray, “ thou art a bold siiarrow-hawk, to 
match thee so early with such a kite as I’iercio iSliafton. Queq^i 
Elizabeth would give her glove filled with gold crowns to know tliat 
meddling coxconib to he under the sod.—Would she not, Morton ? ” 

“ Ay, by my word, and esteem her glove a better gift than the 
crowns,” replied Morton, “ which few Border lads like this fellow 
will esteem just v.aluation.” 

“But what shall we do with this young homicide?” said Murray; 
“ what will our preachers say ? ” 

“ Tejl them of Moses and of Benai.ah,” said Morton ; “it is but the 
smiting of an Egyptian when all is said out.” 

“Jjct it be so,” said Murray, laughing; “but we will bury the tale, 
as the prophet did the body, in tlie sand. 1 will take care of this 
sw.ankie.—Bo near to us, Glcndinning, since that is thy name. Wo 
I'ctain thee as a scpiire of our household. The master of our hor.so 
will see, thee fully eipiipped and armed.” 

During the oxi)editiou wliich ho was now ong.agod in, Murray 
found several oiiportuuitics of putting Glondinning’a courage and 
presence of mind to the tost, and he began to rise so rapidly in his 
e.stecm, tjliat those who know the Earl considered the youth’s fortune 
as certain. One step only was wanting to raise him to a still higher 
degree of confidence and favour—it was the abjuration of the Popish 
religion. 'I'ho ministers who .attended upon Murray, .and formecl his 
chief support amongst the people, found aii easy convert in Halbert 
Glondinning, who, from his carlie.st days, had ma'cr felt much devo¬ 
tion towards the Catholic faith, and who li.stencd e.agerly to more 
reasonable views of religion. By thu.s adopting the faith of his 
master, he rose higher in his favour, and was constantly .about his 
iicrson during his prolonged stay in the west of iScotland, which the 
intractibility of tho.se whom the Earl had to deal with, protracted 
from day to day, and week to tveek. . 


CHAPTEB XXXVI. 

Faint the din of battle brayM 
Dbitant down the liollow windj 
War an<l tcrroi* fled before, 

Wounds and death wore left bokind. 

Fknrosr. 

TiiF. autumn of the year was well advanced, when the Earl of 
Morton, one morning rather unex])oetodly, entered the antechamber 
of Mun-ay, in which Halbert Olcudiuning was in waiting. 
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“ Call your master, Iliilbert,” said (lie I'larl; “• I have news for him 
from Teviotdale; and for you too, Weudiiuiiiiff.—News! news! my 
Lord of Murray! ” he exclaimed at tlic door of the Earl’s bedroom; 
“come forth instantly.” The, I'larl appeared, and greeted his ally, 
demanding eagerly his tiding.s. 

“ I have had a sure fi iend with me from the south,” said Morton; 
“ he has been at Saint Mary’s Monastery, and brings important 
tiding.s.” 

“ Of what complexion ? ” said Murray, “ and can you trust the 
bearer ? ” 

“ lie is faithful, on my life,” .said Mortou; “ I wish all around ^ou? 
Lordship may iirove etpially so.” ■ 

“ At what and whom do you point ? ” demanded Murray. 

“Here is the Eg-yjitian of trusty Halbert Glendinning, our South¬ 
land Moses, come alive again, and flourishing, gay and bright as 
ever, in that Teviotdale Goshen, tlie 1 lalidomc of Kennaquhair.” 

“What mean you, my lord?” said Murray. 

“Only that your new henchman has put a false talc upon you. 
Piereie Sliafton is alive and well; by the same token that the gull 
is thought to ho detained there by love to a miller’s daughter, who 
roamed the country wi(,h him in disguise.” 

“ Glendinning,” said Murray, hending his brow into his darkest 
frown, “thou hast not. I trust,'d.ared to bring me a lie in thy mouth, 
in order to win my confidence?” 

“My loid,” said Halbert, “I am incapable of a lie. I shquld 
choke on one were mv life to require that 1 pronminced it. ] say( 
that this sword of my lather was (hrough the liody- (he jioint came 
out hehiml his hack—the hilt pressed iijion his breastbone. And 1 
will ]dunge it a.s deep in the body of any one who shall dare to charge 
me with falsehood.” 

“ Ilow, fellow! ” said Morion, “ woiddst thou beard a nobleman ? ”, 

“15c silent. Halbert,” said Murr.ay, “and you, my ]>ord of Morton, 
forbear him. 1 sec truth written on his hrow.” 

“I w'ish the inside of the manuscript may correspond with the 
su|)crscrip(ion,” replied his more susiiicious .ally. “ Look to it, my 
lord, yoti will one day lose your life by too much confidence.” 

“ And you will lose your friends by being' too readily sus|)icious,” 
answereil Murray. “ Enough of thi.s—let me hear thy tidings.” 

“ Sir John Foster,” said Morton, “ is about to send a party into 
Scotland to waste the ITnlidome.” 

.==^.-“*How 1 without waiting my presence and permission ? ” said 
Murray—“he is mad—will he come as an enemy into the Queen’s 
country ? ” 

“He has Elizabeth’s express orders,” answered Morton, “and they 
are not to be trifled with. Indeed. hi.s march has been more than 
once projected .and laid a.side during the time we have been here, 
and has caused much alarm at Kennaquhair. Honiface, the old 
Ahbot, has resigned, and whom think you they have chosen in his 
place ? ” 

“ No one surely,” said Murray; “ they would presume to hold no 
election until the Queen’s pleasure and mine were known ? ” 
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Morton slmrg'g'ed his shoulders—“ Tlicy have chosen the pujiil of 
old Cardinal Beatouu, that wily determined champion of Home, the 
bosom friend of imr busy Primate of Saint Andrews. Kustacc, lute 
the Sub-Prior of Kennaquhair, is now its Abbot, and, like a .second 
Pope Julius, is levying men and making musters to fight with Foster 
if he comes forward.” 

“ We must prevent that meeting,” said Murray hastily; “ wliieli- 
ever party wins the day, it were a fatal encounter for us—Who com¬ 
mands the troop of the Abbot ? ” 

“.Our faithful old friend, Julian Avencl, nothing less,” answered 
Morton. 

“ Oiendinning,” said Murray, “ sound trumpets to horse directly, 
and let all who love us get on horseback without delay—Yes, my 
lord, this were indeed a fatal dilemma. If we take part with our 
English friends, the country will cry shame on us—the very old wives 
will attack us witli their rocks and spindles—the very stones of the 
street'.will rise up against us—we cannot set our face to such a deed 
of infamy. And my sister, whose confidence I already have such 
difficulty in jiruscrving, will altogether withdraw it from me. Then, 
w'erc we to oppose the English Warden, Elizabeth would call it a 
protecting of her enemies and what not, and we should lose her.” 

“ The she-dragon,” said Morton, “ is the best card in our pack; 
and yet I would not willingly stand still and see English blades carve 
Scots flesh—Wliat say you to loitering by the way, marching far and 
easy for fear of spoiling our horses ? They mig'ht then fight dog fiMit 
bull, fight Abbot fight archer, and no one could blame us for what 
chanced,.whcn W(^ were not present.” 

“All would blame us, James I)ougla.s,” replied Murray; “we 
should lose both sides—we had better advance with the utmost celer¬ 
ity, .and do what we can to keep the peace betwixt them.—I would 
the nag that brought Piercie Shafton hither had broken his neck 
over the highest heuch in Northumberland!—He is a jiroper co.xcomb 
to make all this bustle about, and to occasion perhaps a national war.” 

“ Had we known in time,” said Douglas, “ we might have had him 
privily waited upon as he entered the .l5order.s; then? are strai)ping 
l.ids enough would have rid iis of him for the lucre of his simr whang.* 
But to tlic saddle, James Stuart, .since so the phrase goes. I hear 
your trumiieta sound to horse and away—we shall soon see which 
iiag is best breathed.” 

Followed by a train of about three hundred well-mounted men-at- 
iirins, these two ])owerful barons directed their course (o Dumf«>w;;" 
and from thence eastward to Teviotdalo, marching- at a rate, which. 
Us Morton had foretold, soon disabled a good many of their horses, 
so that when they approached the scene of expected action, there 
were not above two hundred of their train remaining in a body and 
of these mo.st were mounted on steeds which had been .sorely jaded. 

They had hithdrto been amused and agitated by various re))orts 
concerning the advance of the, English soldiers, and the degree of 
resistance which the Abbot Wius able to oppose to them. But when 

1 tpHi-'ictaiiy—Spnr-Icatlior. 

R 
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they wore six or seven miles from Saint Mary’s of Kennaqnliair, a 
gentleman of the conntiy, whom Murray had summoned to attend 
him, and on whose intelligence lie knew lie could rely, arrived at the 
head of two or throe servants, “ bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
haste.” According to his report. Sir Jolm Foster, after several times 
announcing’, and as often delaying, his intended incursion, had at last 
been so stung with the news that Fiercie iShafton was openly residing 
within the Halidome, that he determined to execute the command.s 
of his mistress, which directed him, at every risk, to make himself 
master of the ISuphuist’s person. The Abbot’s unceasing exertions 
had collected a body of men almost equal in number to those of the’ 
liiiglish Warden, hut less practised in arms. They wore united 
under the command of Julian Avcncl, and it was apprehended they 
would join battle upon the banks of a small stream which forms the 
verge of the Halidome. 

“ Who knows the place ? ” said Murray. 

“I do, my lord,” answered Oleiidinning. 

“ ’Tis widl,” said the Earl; “ take a .score of the best-mounted 
horse—make what haste thoucanst, and announce, to them that 1 am 
coming up instantly with a strong power, and will cut to pieces, with¬ 
out mercy, whichever party strikes the first blow. Davidson,” said 
he to the gentleman who brought the intelligence, “ thou shalt be 
my gnidc.—Hie thee on, Oleiidinning—Say to Foster, I conjure him, 
as he re.spects his mistrcs.s’.s service, that he will leave the matter in 
my hands. Say to the Alibot, I will burn the Afoiiastery over his 
ho*ad, if he strikes a stroke till I come—Tell the dog, Julian Aveiiel; 
that he hath already one deep score to settle with me—I will set his 
head on the top of the highest pinnacle of Saint Mary’s, if he pi’e- 
sume to open another. Make haste, and spare not the spur for fear 
of spoiling horse-flesh.” 

“Your bidding shall bo obeyed, my lord,” said Glcndinning; and 
choosing those whose horses were iii best plight to bo his attendants, 
he went off as fast as the jaded state of their cavalry permitted. Hill 
and hollow vanished from under the feet of the charg’ers. 

They had not ridden half the w,ay, when they met stragglers coming 
off from the field, whose appearance announced that the conflict was 
begun. Two supported in tlieir .arms a third, their elder brother, 
who was pierced with an arrow through the body. Halbert, who 
know them to belong to the H.alidomc, called them by their names, 
and questioned them of the state of the affray; but just then, in spite 
Tif their efforts to retain him in the saddle, their brother dropped from 
the horse, and they dismounted in haste to receive his last breath. 
From men thus engaged, no information w'as to he obtained. Glon-' 
dinning, therefore, pushed on with his little troop, the more anxiously 
as he perceived other stragglers, bearing Saint Andrew’s cro.ss upon 
their caps and corsjets, flying apiiarently from the field of battle. 
Most of these, when they were .aware of a body‘of horsemen ap¬ 
proaching on the road, held to the one hand or the other, at such a 
distance as precluded coming to speech of them. Others, whoso 
fear was luorc intense, kept the onward road, galloping wildly as 
fast as their horses could carry them, and when questioned, only 
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glared without reply on those wlio spoke to them, and rode on with- 
ont drawing bridle. Several of these were also known to Ilalljort, 
who had thercfoiKJ no doubt, from the circumstances in which ho met 
them, that the men of the lialidome were defeated. He hecamo now 
unspeakably anxious concerning the fate of his brother, who, he could 
not doubt, must have been engaged in the ali’ray. lie therefore in¬ 
creased the speed of his horse, so that not above five or .six of his 
fidlowers could keep up with him. At length he reached a little hill, 
at the descent of which, surrounded by a semicircular sweep of a 
Email stream, lay the plain which had been the scene of the skirmi.sli. 
’ It was a melancholy spectacle. War and terror, to use the cx- 
jiression of the poet, had rushed on to the field, and left only wounds 
and death behind them. The battle had been stoutly contested, as 
was almost always the case with these Jlordcr skirniishes, where 
ancient hatred and mutual iiijurics made men stubborn in maintain¬ 
ing the cause of their conflict. Towards the middle of the jdain 
tbero.lay the bodies of several men who had fallen in the very act of 
grappling with the enemy; and there were seen countenances wliieh 
still bore the stern expression of unextinguishable hate and defiance, 
hands which clasped the hilt of the broken falchion, or strove in vain 
to pluck the deadly arrow from the wound. Some were wounded, 
and, cowed of the courage they had lately shown, were begging aid, 
and craving water, in a tone ot melancholy depression, while others 
tried to teacli the faltering tongue to pronounce some lialf-forgoltcu 
prayer, which, even wliou iir.st learned, they had but hall-undcfstood. 
llalbcrt, niicertain what course he was next to pursue, rode through 
the plai^i to see if, among the dead or wounded, he could discover 
any traces of his brother Edward, lie experienced no inten iiption 
from the English. A distant cloud of dust announced that they were 
still pursuing the sc.attered fugitives, and he guessed, that to approach 
them with his followers, until they were again under some comniami, 
would he to throw away his own life, and that of his men, whom tlio 
victors would instantly confound with the (Scots, against whom they 
had been successful. He resolved, therefore, to pause until Murray 
came up with his forces, to which lie was the more readily moved, as 
ho hearil the trumpets of the English Wai’den sounding the retreat, 
and rccalluigtrom the pursuit. Ho drew his men together, and made 
a stand in an advant.ageous spot of ground, wliieh had lieen occiijiied 
by the Scots in the hcgiiinhig of the action, and most ilercely dis- 
imted while the skirmish lasted. 

While he stood here, Halbert’s ear was assailed by the feehlaEnioan 
of a woman, which he had not expected to hear amid that scene, 
until the retreat of the foes had permitted the relation.s of the slain 
to approach, for the purpose or paying them the last duties, lie 
looked with anxiety, and at length ohseiwed, that by the body of a 
kniglitin brigl^t armour, whose crest, though soiled and broken, still 
showed the marks of rank and birth, there sat a female, wrapt in 
a hor.scman’s cloak, and holding .something pressed against her bosom, 
which he soon discovered to be a child. He glanced towards the 
English. They advanced not, and the continued and prolonged 
sound of their trnmpcts, with the shouts of the leaders, announced 
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that their powers would not be instantly reassembled. He had, there¬ 
fore, a moment to look after this unfortunate woman. He gave his 
horse to a spearman as ho dismounted, and ai)proaching the unhanpy 
female, asked lier, in the most soothing tone he could assume, whether 
he could assist her in her distress. Tlie mourner made him no direct 
answer; but endeavouring', with a trcmblinjr and unskilful hand, to 
undo the springs of the visor .and gorget, said, in a tone of impatient 
grief, “ Oh, he would recover instantly eoulel 1 but give him air— 
land and living, life and honour, would t give for the power of undoing 
these cruel iron platings that suffocate him! ” He that would soothe 
sorrow must not argue on the vanity of the most diiceitful hopfcs. 
The body lay as that of one whose last draught of vital air had .been 
drawn, and who must never more have concern with the nether sky. 
But Halbert Glendinning failed not to raise the visor and cast loose 
the gorget, when, to his great surprise, he recognised the p.ale face 
of .Tulian Avenel. His last fight w.as over, the fierce and turbid spirit 
luid departed in the strife in which it had so long delighted. 

“ Alas ! ho is gone,” said Halbert, sjieaking to the young woman, 
in whom he had now no difticulty of know’ing the unhapiiy Catherine. 

“ Oh, no, no, no! ” she reiterated, “ do not say so—lie is not dead 
—he is hut in a swoon. 1 have lain as long in one myself—and then 
his voice would rouse me, when he spoke kindly, and said, Catherine, 
look up for my sake—And look im, .lulian, for mine!” she said, 
addressing the senseless coi'jise; “ I know you do but counterfeit to 
frighten me, but I am not fri{>hteiied,” .she added, with an hysterical 
attempt to laugh ; and then instantly changing her tone, ciitreated 
him to “ speak, were it but to curse my folly. Oh, the rudest word 
you ever said to me would now sound like the dearest you wasted on 
me before I gave you all. Lift him up,” .she said, “ lift him up for 
God’s sake!—have you no compassion f He promised to wed me if 
1 bore him a boy, and this child is so like to its father!—How shall 
he keep his word, if you do not help me to awaken him ?-—Christie 
of the Clinthill, Rowley, Ilutcheon! ye were constant at his feast, 
but ye fled from him at the fray, false villains as ye are! ” 

“Not I, by Heaven! ” said a dying man, who made some shift to 
raise himsidf on his elbow, and discovered to Halbert the w ell-known 
features of Christie; “ 1 fled not a foot, and a man can but fight while 
his breath lasts—mine is going fast—So, youngster,” said he, looking- 
at Gleudiiming, and seeing his military dress, “ thou hast ta’en the 
basnet at last; it is a better cap to live in than die in. I would 
chanoe had sent thy brother hero instead—there was good in him— 
blit thou art as wild, and wilt soon be as wicked as myself.” 

“ God forbid! ” said Halbert h.astily. 

“ Marry, and amen, with all my heart,” said the wounded man, 
"there will be comp.any enow without thee where 1 am going. But 
God be praised 1 had no hand in that wickedness,” saitThe, looking 
to poor Catherine; and with some exclamation in his mouth, that 
sounded betwixt a prayer and a curse, the soul of Christie of the 
Clinthill took wing' to the last account. 

Deeply wrapt in' the painful interest which these shocking events 
had excited, Glendinning forgot for a moment his own situation and 
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duties, and was first recalled to them hy a tramiding of horse, and 
the cry of Saint George for Kiigland, which the English soldiers 
still contiimed to use. Ills handful of men, for mo.st of the strag¬ 
glers had waited for Murray’s coming up, remained on horseback, 
holding their lances upright, having no command cither to submit 
or resist. 

“ There stands our Captain,” said one of them, as a strong party 
of English came up, the vanguard of Foster’s troop. 

“ Your Caj)tain ! with his sivord sheathed, and on foot in the pre- 
j scjice of his enemy ? a raw soldier, 1 warrant him,” said the English 
leader. “ So! ho! young man, is your dream out, and will you now 
an.sn’er me if j’ou will light or lly ?” 

“ Neithei’,” answered llalbei’t Glendinning, with great tr.anquil- 
lity. 

“ ’riicii throw down thy sword .and yield thee,” answered the Eng- 
lishrn.an. 

“ Ivfol till 1 can help myself no otherwise,” said Halbert, with the 
same moderation of tone and manner. 

“ Art thou for thine own hand, friend, or to whom dost thou owe 
service r ” dem.anded the English Captain. 

” 'J'o the noble Earl of Murray.” 

“ Then thou servesl,” said the Southron, “ the most disloyal noble¬ 
man who hre.athes—false both to England and Scotland.” 

“ Thou Most! ” said Glendinning, regardless of .all consequences. 

•“11a! art thou so hot now, .and wert so cold hut a minute since ? 
I lie, do I ? Wilt.thou do battle with me on that quarrel ? ” 

“ Wiih one to one—one to two—or two to five, as you list,” said 
Halbert Glendinning; “ grant mo but a fair field.” 

“ 'That thou shalt have—Stand back, my mates,” said the brave 
Englishman. “ If I fall, give him fair play, and let him go oil’ free 
with his people.” 

“ ],ong life to the noble Cai)tain! ” cried the soldiers, ns impa¬ 
tient to see the duel as if it had been a hull-baiting. 

“ He will have a shortlife of it, though,” .siud tlie sergeant, “if lie, 
an old man of sixty, is to fight for .any reaHou, or for no reason, with 
every man he meed.s, and e.sj)eeially the young fellows he might be 
father to.—And liere conies the Mhirdeirhesides, to sec the sword¬ 
play.” « 

I'll fact. Sir John Foster came up with a eonsidernble body of his 
horsemen, just as his Captain, whose ag'e rendered him unequal to 
the combat with so strong .and active a youth as Glendinning:, was 
deprived of his sword. 

“ Take it uji for shame, old Stawarth Bolton,” said the English 
Warden ; “ and thou, young man, tell me who and what thou art ? ” 

“ A follower of the Earl of Murr.ay, who bore his will to your hon¬ 
our,” answerej Glendinning; “ but licre he comes to say it himself. 
I see the van of his horsemen come over the lulls.” 

“Get into order, my masters,” said Sir John If'oster to his fol¬ 
lowers; “you that have broken your spears, draw your swords. We 
are something unprovided for a second field, hut if yonder dark cloud 
on the hill edge bring us foul weather, we must bear as bravely u.a 
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our broken cloaks will bide it. Meanwhile, Stawartb; we have §-ot 
the deer we haye hunted for—here is Piercie Shafton hard and fast 
betwixt two troopers.” 

“Who, that lad?"said Bolton; “he is no more Piercie Shafton 
than I am. He hath his gay cloak indeed—but Piercie Shafton i.s 
a round dozen of years older than that slip of roguery. 1 have 
known him since he was thus high. Did you never see liim in the 
tilt-yard or in the presence ? ” 

“To the devil with such vanities! ” said Sir Jolin Foster; “ when 
had I leisure-for them or anytliing else ? During my wdiole litb Inis,, 
slie kept me to this hangman’s office, chasing thieves one day and 
traitors another, in daily fear of iny life; the lance never hung up in 
the hall, the foot never out of the stirruj), the saddles never oil niy 
nags’ backs; and now', because I have been mistaken in the person 
of a man I never saw, I warrant me, the next letters from the I’rivy 
Council will rate me as I were a dog—a man were better dead than 
thus slaved and harassed.” 

A trumpet interrupted Foster’s complaints, and a Scottish pur¬ 
suivant wlio attended, declared “that the noble Farl of Murray 
desired, in all honour .and safety, a personal conference with Sir 
John Foster, midway hetwi-en their parties, with si.v of company in 
each, and ten fi-ee minutes to come and go.” 

“ And now,” said the Englishman, “ comes another plague. I 
must go speak with yonder false Scot, and ho knoivs how to frame 
his devices, to cast dust in the eyes of a jilain man, as well as ever a 
knave iu the north. I am no match for him in words, and for hard 
blows we are but too ill provided.—Pursuivant, we grant tho<s3onfer- 
ence and you. Sir Swordsman ” (speaking to young Glendinning-), 
“draw oil with your troopers to your own jiarty—march—atlend 
your Earl’s trumpet. Stawartb Bfdton, i)ut our troo]i iu order, and 
DC ready to move forward at the wagging of a finger. Get you 
gone to your own friends, I tell you. Sir Squire, and loiter not 
here.” 

Notwithstanding this peremptory order. Halbert Glendinning 
could not help stopping to cast a look upon the imfortiinato Cathe¬ 
rine, who lay insensible of the danger and of the traui])liug of so 
iiiany horses around her, insensihle, as the second glance assured 
him, of all and for ever. Glondimiiiig almost rejoiced when he saw 
that the lust misery of life was ovci', and that the hoofs of the war- 
hqr.sos, amongst whicli he was compelled to leave her, could only 
injure'and deface a senseless corpse, lie caught the infant from her 
arms, half asliamed of the shout of laughter which rose on all sides, 
at seeing an armed man iu such a situation assume such an uuwouted 
ami inconvenient burden. 

“ Shoulder your infant! ” cried a harquehusier. 

“ Port your infant! ”. said a pikemaii. ' 

“ Peace, ye brutes,” said Stawartb Bolton, “ami respect humanity 
ill others, if you have none yourselves. I pardon the lad having 
done some discredit to my grey hairs, when I sco ium take care of 
that helpless creature, which yc would liavo trampled upon as if ye 
had bceu littered of hitch-wolYe.s, not horn of womeu.” 
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this passed, the leaders on either side met in the neutral 
space betwixt tlnj forces of either, and the Kai’l accosted tlie Knglish 
AVarden: “ Is this fair or honest usag’e, Sir John, or for wJnaii do 
you hold the Earl of Morton .and myself, that you ride in Scot¬ 
land with arrayed banner, light, slay, and tnako prisoners at your 
own pIea.suro ? Is it well done, think you, to sjx)!! our land and shed 
our Wood, after the many proofs we have given to yonr mistress of 
(air devotion due to her will, saving always the allcgiajice due to our 
own sovereign ? ” 

t ‘'My Lord of Murray,” answered Foster, “all the'^orld knows 
you b) be a man of quick ingiuo and deep vvisdoiu, and these several 
weeks have you Iiehl me in hand with promising’ to arrest my sove¬ 
reign mistress’s rebel, this I’iercie Shafton of Wilverton, aiid you 
have never kept your woi'd, allegiiig turmoils in the west, and I wot 
not wliat other causes of hindrance. Now', since he has had the 
insolpneo to return hither, and live openly within ton mites of Eng- 
laml,‘I could no longer, in plain duty to my mi.stress and queen, tarry 
upon your successive delays, and therefore I have used her force to 
take her rebel, by the strong hand, wherever I can find him.” 

“And is I’icrcie Shafton in your hands, tiien?” said the Earl of 
Murray. “ Be aw'ave that 1 may not, williout my own great shame, 
sutfer you to remove him hence without doing battle.” 

“ Will you. Lord Earl, after all the advantages you have received 
at tlic hands of tlie (luccn of England, do battle iu the cause of her 
reliel?" said Sir Joliii Foster. 

“Not so. Sir John,” answered the Earl, “hut Iw'ill fight to the 
death ifi defence of tlie liberties <d’ our free kingdom of Scotland.” 

“By my failli,” .said Sir Jolm Foster, “I am well eontent—my 
sword is not blunted with all it lias done yet thi.s day.” 

“By my lionour.'Sir John,” saiil Sir Leorge Heron of Chipchasc, 
“ there i.s but little reason we should ii.glit these Scottish Lords e’en 
now, for 1 hold opinion with old Stawarth Bolton, and believe yon¬ 
der prisoner to be no more Fiercic Sliafton than be is the Earl of 
Nortliumbcrland; and you wore but ill advised to break tlie peace 
betwixt the countries for a pri.souer of less consequence than that 
gay mischief-maker.” 

“ Sir Oeorgo,” replied Foster, “I have often heard you herons are 
afraid of hawks—Nay, lay not hancf on sword, man—I did but jest; 
and for this juisoner, lot him ho brought np hither, tliat wo may see 
who or what he is—always under assurance, my Lord.s,” 4i! cou- 
tinin d, addressing tlie Scots. 

“Upon our word and honour,” said Morton, “we will offer no 
violence.” 

The laugh turned against Sir Jolm Foster considerably, when the 
prisoner, being brought up, proved not only a different person from 
Sir Piercie Slmfton, hut a female iu man’s attire. 

“Pluck the mantle from the quean’s face, and cast her to the 
horse-boys,” said Foster; “ she has kept such company ere now, I 
warrant.” 

Even Murray was moved to laughter, no common thing with him, 
at the disappomtment of the English Warden; hut he would not 
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permit any violence to be offered to the fair Molinnra, who liad thus 
a second time rescued Sir Piercie Sliaftou at her own personal risk. 

“ You have already done more mischief than you can well answer,” 
said the Earl to the English AVardon, “ and it were dishonour to me 
should I permit you to harm a hair of this young woman’s head.” 

“My lord,” said Morton, “if Sir John will ride apart with me hut 
for one moment, I will show him such reasons ns shall make him 
content to depart, and to refer this unhappy day’s work to the judg¬ 
ment of thp Commissioners nominated to try offences on the Border.” 

lie then'ttd Sir John Foster aside, and spoke to him in this rnfui-" 
nor:—“ Sir John Foster, I much marvel that a man who knows 
your Queen Elizabeth as you do, should not know that, if you hope 
anything from her, it must he for doing her useful service, not for 
involving her in quarrels with her neighbours without any advan¬ 
tage. Sir Knight, 1 will speak frankly what I know to be true. 
Had you seized the true I’icrcie Shafton by this ill-advised inroad; 
and had your deed threatened, a-s most likely it might, a breach be¬ 
twixt the countries, your politic princess and her politic council 
would rather have disgraced Sir John Foster than entered into war 
in his behalf. But now that you have stricken short of your aim, 
you may rely on it you will have little thanks for carrying the mat¬ 
ter farther. I will work thus far on the Earl of Murray, that' he 
will undertake to dismiss Sir Picrcie Shafton from the realm of 
Scotland.—Be well advised, and let the matter now' pass off—you 
will gain nothing by farther violence, for if we fight, you as the 
fewer and the weaker through your former action, will needs have 
the worse.” ‘ 

Sir John Foster listened with his head declining on his breast¬ 
plate. 

“ It is a cursed chance,” he said, “ and I shall have little thanks 


for my day’s work.” 

He then rode up to Murray, and said, that, in deference to liis 
Lordship’s presence and that of my Lord of Morton, he had come to 
the resolution of withdrawing himself, with his power, without 
farther proceedings. 

“Stop there. Sir John Foster,” said Murr.ay, “I cannot permit 
you to retire in .safety, unless you leave some one who maybe surety 
to Scotliind, that the iujurics vtui have at present done us may lie 
fully accounted for; you will reflect that, by permitting your retreat, 
I become accountable to my Sovereign, who will demand a rcckouiug 
of me lor the blood of her subjects, if I suffer those who shed it to 
depart so easily.” 

“ It shall never be told in England,” said the Warden, “ that John 
Foster gave pledges like a subdued man, and that on the very field 
on which he stands victorious. “ But,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “ if Stawarth Bolton wills to abide with you on his own free 
choice, I will say nothing against it; and, as I bethink me, it were 
better he should stay to see the dismissal of this same Piercie 
Shafton.” 


“ I receive him as your hostage, nevertheless, and shall treat him 
as such,” said the Earl of Murray. But Foster, tiu'uing away as if 
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to g^ive directions to Bolton and Lis men, aflected not to licar this 
observation. , 

“There rides a faithful servant of his most beauliful and .Sove- 
reig-n Lady,” said Murray aside to Morton. “ ]Ia])j)y manlie knows 
not whether the execution of her commands may not cost him his 
head; and yet he is most certain that to leave them unexecuted will 
bring disgi-ace and death without reprieve, ll.ippy arc tliey who 
are not only subjected to the caprices of Dame Korluno, hut held 
bound to account and be responsible for them, and tha^o a sove¬ 
reign .as moody and fickle ns her humorous ladyship lierRHf! ” 

“ also have a female Sovereign, ray lord,” said Morton. 

“ AVe have so, Douglas,” said the Earl, with a su])prosscd sigh; 
“ but it remains to be seen how long a female h.and can hold tlie 
reins of ))ower in a realm so wild as ours. We will now go'on to 
Saint Mary’s and see ourselves after the state of that House. Olen- 

dinniiig, look to that woman, and protect her_AVhat the fiend, man, 

hast triou got in thine arms ?- an infant as 1 live!—where couhkst 
thou find such a charge, at such a jilace and moment ? ” 

Halbert Glendiuning briefly told the story. The Earl rode for¬ 
ward to the place where the body of Juli.au Avenel lay, with his un¬ 
happy companion’s arms wrapt around him, like the trunk of an up¬ 
rooted oak borne dowai by the tempest with all its ivy garlands. 
Both were cold dead. Murray was touched in .an unwonted de¬ 
gree, remembering, perhaps, his own birth. “ What have they to 
AUis’wer for, Douglas,” he said, “ who thus abuse the sweetest gifts of 
afl'ection ? ” • 

The biwl of Morton, unhappy in his marriage, was a libertine in 
his amours. 

“You must ask that iiiieslion of Henry Warden, my lord, or of 
Jtdm Knox—1 am but .a wild counsellor in women’s matters.” 

“ Forward to .Saint Mary’s,” said the Earl; “ pass the word on— 
(Tieiidiiiniiig’, give the infant to this same female cavalier, and let it 
be taken charge of. Lot no dishonour be done to the dead bodies, 
and call on the country to bury or remove them—Forward, 1 say, 
my masters! ” 


CHAPTER XXXA’H. 


Gone to be niurricd?—Gone to swcur a pertpc ! 

KiHi/ John. 


The news of the lost battle, so quickly carried by the fugitives to 
the village and convent, had spread the greatest alarm among the 
inhabitants. The Sacristan and other monks •counselled flight; the 
Treasurer recommended that the church plate should be oft'ered 
as a tribute to bribe the English officer; tlic Abbot alone was un¬ 
moved and undaunted. 

“My brethren,” he said, “since God has not given our people 
victory in the combat, it must be because he requires of us, his spiri- 
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tual soWiors, to figlit tlic {^ood fight of martyrdom, a conflict in which 
iiotliiiig but our own famt-hoiirted cowardice caji make us fail of 
victory. J^et us assume, then, the armour of faith, and prepare, if it 
bo necessary, to die under the ruin of these shrines, to the service of 
whicii we have devoted ourselves. Higldy honoured are we all in 
this distuiguished summons, from our dear brother Nicholas, whose 
grey hairs have been preserved until they should be suiTounded by 
the crown of martyrdom, down to my beloved son Edward, who, 
arriving the vineyard at the latest hour of the day, is yet permitted 
to share ifd'toils with those who have laboured from the moruingv 
Bo of good courage, my children. I dare not, like my sainted prede¬ 
cessors, promise to you that you shall be preserved by miracle—I and 
you are alike unworthy of that especial interposition, which in earlier 
times turned the sword of sacrilege against the bosom of tyrants by 
whom it was wielded, daunted the hardened hearts of lierctics with 
prodigies, and called down hosts of angels to defend the shrine of 
God and of the Virgin. Yet, by heavenly aid, you shall this day see 
that your Father and Abbot will not disgrace the mitre which sits 
upon his brow. Go to your cells, my cliildi'en, and exercise your 
l)rivate devotions. Array yourselves also in alb and co]io, as for oiur 
most solemn festivals, and be ready, when the tolling of the largest 
bell announces the approach of the enemy, to march forth to meet 
them in solemn procession. J jet the church be opened to aflbrd such 
refuge .as may be to those of our vassals, who, from their exertion 
in this day’s unhappy battle, or other cause, are particularly .appre-. 
hensive of the rage of the enemy. Tell tSir riercie Shafton, if he 
has escaped the fight--” • 

“lam here, most venerable Abbot,” replied >Sir Piercic: “and if 
it so seemeth meet to you, 1 will ])rcsently assemble such of the men 
ns have escaped this csc.aramouche, and will renew the resistance, 
even unto the death. Certes, you will leam from all, that I did my 
part in this unlnippy matter. Had it pleased Julian Avencl to have 
attended to my counsel, specially in somewhat withdrawing of his 
main battle, even as you may have marked the heron eschew the 
stoop of the falcon, receiving‘him rather ui)ou his beak than upon 
his wing, aft'airs, as I do conceive, might have had a different face, 
and we might then, in a more bellicose manner, have maintained that 
.'iflVay. Nevertheless, 1 would hot be understood to speak anything 
in disregard of Julian Avenel, w’hom 1 saw fall fighting manfully 
with Jiis face to Ins enemy, which hath banished from my memory 
the unseemly term of ‘ meddling coxcomb,’ with which it plc.ascd him 
something rashly to qualify my advice, and for which, had it pleased 
Heaven and the saints to have prolongwl the life of that excellent 
person, I had it bound upon my soul to have put liim to death with 
my own hand.” 

“ Sir Picrcicj” said the Abbot, at length interrupting him, “our time 
allows brief leisure to speak what migfht have been.” 

“You are right, inost venerable Lord and Father,” replied the 
incorrigible Euphuist; “the preterite, as grammarians have it, con¬ 
cerns frail mortality leas than the future mood, and indeed our cogi¬ 
tations respect chiefly the present. In a word, I am willing, to head 
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.ill who will fallow mo, ami ollhr such opposition as manhoocl and 
inortiJity may permit, to the advance of the English, though they he 
my own coimtrymmi; and bo assured, Piorcic Shafton will measure 
his length, being five feet ten inches, on the ground as ho stands, 
rather than give two yards in retreat, according to the usual motion 
in wliich we retrograefo.” 

“I thank you, Sir Knight,” said the Abbot, “and I doubt not tliat 
you would make your words good; but it is not the will of Heaven 
iiial carnal weapons should rescue us. We are called to t^ure, Jiot 
to resist, mtd may not waste the blood of our innocent>ii^mons in 
Vain—Fruitless opposition becomes not men of our profession; they 
have lay commands to resign the sword luid tlie spear,—God and 
Our Lady h.avc not blessed our banner.” 

“ Bethink you, reverend lord,” said Picrcic Shafton very eagerly, 
“ ere you resign (lie defence that is in your power—there are many 
posts nc.ar tlio entry of this village, where brave men might live or 
die to •.the advantage; and I liavc tliis additional motive to make 
defence,—the safety, namely, of a fair friend, who, 1 hojie, hath 
escaped the hands of the heretics.” 

“1 understand you. Sir Piercie,” said the Abbot—“ you mean tho 
daughter of our Convent’s miller ? ” 

“ Reverend my lord,” said Sir Piercie, not without hesitation, “tho 
fair Mysinda is, as may be in some sort alleged, the daughter of one 
who mechanically proiiareth corn to be manipulated into bread, with- 
(uit .which w'e could not exist, and which is therefore an employment 
iti itself honouvable,^iiay, necessary. Nevertheless, if the purest sen¬ 
timents of a gentTous mind, streaming forth like the rays of the sun 
reflected hy a diamond, may ennoble one, who is in some sort the 
daughter of a molendinary mechanic-” 

“ 1 have no time for all this. Sir Ituight,” said the Abbot; “ be it 
euoug’h to .answer, that with our will we war no longer with carnal 
weapons. We of the .spirituality will teach you of the temporality 
how to die in cold blood, our hands not clenched for resistance, but 
folded for prayer—our minds not filled with jealous hatred, but with 
Christian meekness and forgiveness—our ears not ileafened, nor our 
scnse.s confused, by tho sound of clamorous instruments of W'ar; but, 
on tho contrary, our voices composed to Halloluiah, Kyrie-Eleison, 
mid Salve llegina, and our blood toiaperatc and cold, as tbo.so who 
think upon reconciling themselves with God, not of avenging them¬ 
selves of their fellow-mortals.” 

“Loi'd Abbot,” said Sir I’iercic, “this is nothing to the fate df my 
Molinara, whom, I bosooch you to observe, I will not abandon, while 
‘golden hilt and steel blade bide together on my falchion. 1 com¬ 
manded her not to follow us to tho field, and yet methought I saw 
her in her page’s attire amongst tho rear of the combatants.” 

“ You must ao^l^lscwhcro for the person in ivhosc fate you are so 
deeply interested,” said the Abbot; “ and at present 1 will pray of 
your kiilglithood to imiuire concerning her at the church, in which all 
our more defenceless vassals have taken refuge. It is my advice to 
you, that you also abide by the horns of the altar; and, Sir Piercie 
Shafton,” ho added, “ bo of one thing secure, that if you come to 
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harm, it ■will involve the whole of this brotherhoo'i; for never, I 
trust, will the meanest of us buy safety at the expense of suiTcnileriufr 
a friend or a >ruest. Jjcavc us, iny son, and may “God be your aid!” 

When Sir I'iereie Sliaftou had departed, and the Abbot was about 
to betake himstilf to his own cell, he was surprised by an unknown 
person anxiously rcmiiring’ a conference, who, bein'? admitted, proved 
to be no other than Henry Warden. The Abbot started as he entered, 
and exclaimed angrily,—“Ha! are the few liours that fate allows 
liim who vnay last wear the mitre of this house not to be excused 
from the^'»,tyuHion of heresy ? Host thou come,” he said, “ to enjoy 
the ho])cs wliich fate holds out to thy demented and accursed seef; 
to sec the besom of destruction sweep away the pride of old I'eligion 
—to deface our shrines—to mutilate and lay waste the bodies of our 
benefactors, as well as their sepulchres—to destroy the pinnacles and 
carved work of God’s hotise, and our Lady’s?” 

“Peace, AVilliam Allan ! ” said the Protestant preacher, with dig¬ 
nified eoniposnrc; “ for none of these purposes do I come. I- would 
have these stately shrines deprived of the idols which, no longer 
simply regarded ns the effigies of the good and the wise, have become 
the objects of foul idolatry. I would otherwise have its ornaments 
subsist, unless as they are, or may be, a snare to the souls of men; 
and especially do I condemn those rav.ages which have been made 
by the heady fury of the ])eoplc, stung into zeal against will-worship 
by bloody persecution. Against such wanton devastations I lift my 
testimony.’’ 

“ Idle distiuguishcr that thou art! ” said the Abbot Eustace, inter' 
ruptiug him; “ what signifies the pretext under'which thou dost de¬ 
spoil the house of God ? and why at this present emergfence wilt 
tliou insult the master of it by thy ill-omened presence ? ” 

“ Tliou art unjust, William Allan,” said Warden ; “ but I am not 
the less settled in my resolution. Thou has protected me some time 
since at the hazard of thy rank, .and what 1 know thou boldest still' 
dearer, at the risk of thy reputation with thine own sect. Our party 
is now uppermost, and, believe me, I have come down the valley, in 
which thou didst quarter me for sequestration’s sake, simply with 
the wish to keep my engagements to thee.” 

“Ay,” answered the Abbot, “ and it may bo, that my listening to 
that worldly .and infirm compassion which pleaded with me for thy 
life, is now avenged by this impending judgment. Heaven hath 
smitten, it may be, the erring shepherd, and scattered the flock.” 

“Think better of the Hivine judgments,” .said W.ardcn. “Not 
for thy sins, which are those of thy blinded education and circum¬ 
stances ; not for thine own sins, 'VVilliaiu AUan, art thou stricken,' 
but for the accumulated guilt which thy misnamed Church hath ac¬ 
cumulated on her head, and those of her votaries, by the eiTors and 
corruptions of ages.” _ 

“ Now, by my sureMielief in the Rock of Peter," said the Abbot, 
“ thou dost rekindle the last spark of human indignation for which 
my bosom has fuel—I thought 1 might not again have felt the im¬ 
pulse of earthly passion, and it is thy voice y^ich once more calls 
me to the expression of human anger! yes, it is thy voice that comest 
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to insult me iii^y hour of sorrow, with these hlasphcmous accusa¬ 
tions of that Church which hath kept the lig'ht of Christianity alive 
from the times of the Apostles till now.” 

“ h'rom the times of the Apostles ? ” said the preacher eafferly. 
“ Negaiur, Gulielmn Allan —tlie pi'iraitive church dillerod as mncli 
from that of Home .as did lig^ht from darkness, wliich, did time per- 
jiiit, I should speedily prove. And worse dost thou jud^e, in sayiii"-, 
1 come to insult thee in thy hour of affliction, heing’ here. Cod wot, 
with the Christian wish of' fulfilling an en^.agemcnt I hai^ado to 
my host, and of rendering myself to thy will while it InuJ^ifft power 
to'e.vcrcise aught upon me, and if it might so be, to niifigate in thy 
behalf Ihc rage of the victors whom (xod hath sent as a scourge to 
thy obstinacy.” 

‘•'1 will none of thy intercession,” said the Abbot sternly; “the 
dignity to which the Church has exalted me never should have swell¬ 
ed my bosom more proudly in the time of the highest prosperity, 
than it ,dotli at this crisis—1 ask nothing of thee, but the assurance 
that my lenity to thee hath been the means of perverting no sonl to 
Satan, that 1 have not given to the wolf any of the stray lambs whom 
the Great Shepherd of souls had intrusted to my charge.” 

“William Allan,” answered the Protestant, “! will be sincere with 
thee. What 1 promised 1 have kept—I have withheld my voice from 
siie.aking even good things. Hut it has pleased Heaven to call the 
maiden Mary Avcnel to a better sense of faith than thou and all the 
disciples of Rome can teach. Her 1 have aided with my humble 
power—I have extricated her from the machinations of evil spirits, 
to which she and htV house were exposed during the blindness of 
their Itoiflish sniierstilion, and, praise be to my Master, 1 have not 
reason to fear she will again bo caught in thy snares.” 

“Wretched m.an ! ” said the Abbot, unable to supiircss his rising 
indignation, “ is it to the Abbot of Saint Mary’s that you boast hav¬ 
ing misled the soul of a dweller in Our Rady’s Hali'dome into the 
paths of foul error and damning heresy ?—Tluiu dost urge me. Well- 
wood, beyond what it becomes me to bear, and movest me to employ 
the few moments of power 1 may yet posses.s, in removing from the 
face of the earth omg whose qualities given by Cod, have been so 
utterly perverted as thine to the service of .Satan.” 

“ I)o thy pleasure,” .said the preach^'; “ thy vain wrath shall not 
prevent my doing my duty to advantage thee, where it may be done 
without neglecting rny higher call. 1 go to the I'iarl of Murray.” 

Their conference, W'hich was advancing' fast into hitter dis|)nt.'i^ion, 
was here interrupted by the deej) and sullen toll of the largest ainl 
heaviest bell of the Convent,—a sound famous in the chronicles of the 
Community, for dispelling of tempests, and luitting to flight demons, 
hut which now only announced danger, without affording any means 
of warding against it. Hastily repeating his orders, that all the 
brethren should ifttend in the choir, arrayed fof solemn procession, 
the Abbot ascended to the battlements of the lofty Monastery by 
his own private staircase, and there met the .Sacristan, who had heeu 
in the act of directing the tolling of the huge bell, which fell under 
Ids charge. 
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“ It is the last time I shall discharge mine officc,-Kiost vencraWe 
Father and Lord,” said he to the Ahbot, “ for yonder come the I'hilis- 
tines; but 1 would not that the large bell of Splint Mary’s shoubl 
sound for the last time, otherwise than in true and full tone—I have 
been a sinful man for one of our holy profession,” added he, look¬ 
ing upward, “yet may I presume to say,not a bell hath sounded mit 
of tunc from the tower of the house, while Father Philip had the 
superintendence of the chime and the belfry.” 

The Abbot, without reply, cast his eyes towards the path, which 
windin^»»':pund the mountain, descends upon Kennaquhair, from the 
south-east. ’He beheld at a distance a cloud of du.st, and liearil llto 
neighing of many horses, while the occasional sparkle of the long 
line of spears, as they came downwards into the valley, announced 
that the band came thither in arms. 

“Shame on my weakness! ” said Abbot Eustace,dashing the tearsr 
from his eyes; “my sight is too much dimmed to observe their 
motions—look, my son Edward,” for his favourite novice had again 
joined him, “ and tell me what ensigns they bear.” 

“ They arc Scottish men, when all is done,” exclaimed Edward— 
“ I see the white crosses—it may be the Western Borderers, or Fcr- 
nieherst and his clan.” 

“ Look at the banner,” said the Abbot; “ tell me what are the 
blazonries ? ” 

“ The arms of Scotland,” said Edward, “ the lion and its treasure, 
quartered as I think, with three cushions—Can it be the royal stand¬ 
ard?” 

“ Alas! no,” said the Abbot, “it is that of the Earl of Murr.ay. He 
hath assumed with his new conquest the b.adge of the valiant Jlaii- 
dolidi, and hath dropt from his hereditary coat the bend w'hi(di indi¬ 
cates his own base birth—^would to Cod he may not hiive blotted il. 
also from his memory, and aim as well at po.s.scssing the name, as 
the power of a king.” 

“ At least, my father,” said Edward, “ ho will secure us from the 
violence of the Soutlu'on.” 

“ Ay, my son, as the shepherd secures a silly lamb from the wolf, 
which he destines in due time to his own banquet. Oh, my son, evil 
days arc on us I A breach has been made in the walls of our sanc¬ 
tuary—thy brother hath lallc.'i from the failli. Such news brought 
my last secret intelligeneo—Murray has already spoken of rewarding 
his services with the li.and of Mary Avencl.” 

“ Of Mary Avcnel! ” said the novice, tottering towards and gi'asp- 
ing hold of one of the carved pinnacles which adorned the proud 
battlement. 

“ Ay, of Mary Avenel, my son, wbo has also abjured the faith of 
her fathers. Weep not, my Edward, weep not my beloved son! or 
weep for their apostasy, and not for their union—Bless God, who 
hath called thee to himself, out of the tents of wickedness; but for 
the grace of our Lady and Saint Benedict, thou also hadst been a 
castaway.” 

“ I endeavour, my father,” said Edward, “ I endeavour to forget; 
but what I would now blot from my memory has been the thought 
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of all my fomor life—Murray dare not forward a match so unequal 
in birth.” 

“ He dares do what suits his purpose—Tlio Castle of Arciicl is 
strong, and needs a ^ood castellan, devoted to his service; as for 
the difference of their birth, he will mind it no more than ho would 
mind defacing the natural regularity of the ground, were it necessary 
he should erect upon it military linos and intronchments. But do 
not droop for that—awaken thy soul within thee, my son. Think 
you part with a vain vision, an idle dream, nursed in solitjj^ and in- 
actign.—1 weep not, yet what am 1 now like to lose?—at these 
tAwers, whei’e saints dwelt, ,and where heroes have been buried— 
Tbiuk that I, so briefly called to preside over the pious flock, which 
has dwelt here since the first light of Christianity, may bo this day 
written down the last father of this holy coininunity—Come, let us 
descend and meet our fate. I sec them approach neai’to the village.” 

The AI>bot do.scendcd, the novice cast a glance around him; yet 
the sorse of the danger impending over the stately structure, with 
which he was now united, was unable to h.anish the recollection of 
Mary Avenol.—“ His In-other’s bride! ” he pulled the cowl over his 
faeci .and followed his SHp('rior. 

The whole bells of tlu! Abbey now added liieir pe.al to the death- 
toll of tlie largest which had so long sounded. The monks wept and 
prayed as they got themselves into the order of their procession for 
the la.st time, as seemed but too probable. 

“It is well our Father Boniface hath retired to the inland,” said 
Father Philip; “ he jiould never have put over this day—it would have 
broken hjs heart! ” 

“ God bo with tlie soul of Abbot Ingciram! ” said old Father Niclio- 
las, “ there were no such doings in his days. They say wo .are to 
ho put forth of the cloisters; and how I am to live anywhere else 
than where I have lived for these seventy years, 1 w'ot not—the best 
is, that I liavo not long to live anywhere.” 

A few' moments after this the groat gale of the Abbey was flung 
oponj and the procession moved slowly forward from beneath its 
huge and richly adormal gatew.ay. Cross and banner, pi-V and chalice, 
.shrine,s containing relies, and censors .steaming with incense, pre¬ 
ceded, .and w'ore intermingled with the long .and solemn arr.ay of the 
brotherhood, in tlicir long black gowi».s and cowls, with their wliite 
scapularies hanging over them, the various officers of the convent 
each displ.aying his proper liadgo of office. In the centre of the proces¬ 
sion came the Abbot, surrounded and supported by bi.s chief assist¬ 
ants. He was dressed in bis habit of high 'solemaity, and appeared 
.as much unconceruod as if lie li.ad boon taking liis u.sual part in some 
ordinary ceremony. After him came the inferior persons of the con¬ 
vent; the novices in their .albs or white drcssi's, and the lay brethren 
distinguished bWlieir beards, wbicli were seldom worn by the Fatliors. 
Women and children, mixed with a few men, came in the rear, be¬ 
wailing the apprehended dcsolalion of their ancient sanctuary. 
They moved, however, in order, and restrained the marks of their 
sorrow to a low wailing sound, which rather mingled with than in¬ 
terrupted the measured chant of the monks. 
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In this order the jjroccssion entered tlie markct^plftpoof the villaiju 
of Kcnnnquhnir, which was tlien, as now, distinguished by an ancient 
cross of curious workmanship, tlie gift of some former monarcli of 
■Scotland. Close by the cross, of much greater antiquity, and scarcely 
less honoured, was an immensely large oak-tree, wnich perhaps hail 
witnessed the worship of the Druids, ere the stately Monastery to 
which it adjoined had raised its spires in honour of the Christian 
faith. Idke the Bentang-tree of the African vill.ages, or the Plaistow- 
oak mentioned in White’s Natural History of Selboruc, this tree was 
the rendozTtivti of the villagers, and regarded with peculiar vwiera- 
tion; a feeling common to most nations, and which pci'haps ma^ lit 
traced up to the remote period when the patriarch feasted the suigcls 
under the oak at Mamre.* 

The monks formed themselves e.ach in their due jdacc around the 
cross, while under the ruins of the aged tree crowded the old and the 
feeble, with others who felt the common alarm. When they had 
thus arranged themselves, there was a deep and solemn pauses. Tln^ 
monks stilled their chant, tlie lay populace Imshed their lamentations, 
and all awaited in terror and sdence the arrival of those heretical 
forces, whom they had been so long taught to regard with fear and 
trembling. 

A distant trampling was .at length heard, and the glance of spc.ars 
was seen to shine through the trees above the village. The sounds 
increased, and became more thick, one close continuous rushing 
sound, in which the tread of hoofs was mingled with the ringing of 
armour. The horsemen soon appeared at the principal entrance^ 
which leads into the irregular square or marketplace which forms 
the centre of the village. They entered two by two, slowly, and in 
the greatest order. The van continued to move on, riding round the 
open space, until they had attained the utmost point, .and then, turn¬ 
ing their horses’ heads to the street, stood fast; their comp.anions 
followed in the same order, until the whole market-jdace wiis clos(dy 
surrounded with soldiers; and the files who followed, making the 
same manoeuvre, formed an inner line within those who had first 
arrived, until the jdace was begirt with a quadruple file of horsemen 
closely drawn up. There was now a pause, of which the Abbot 
availed himself, by commanding the brotherhood to r.aise the solemn 
vhsmt J)e profunilis clamavi. . He looked around the armed ranks, 
to .see what imj)resslou the solemn sounds made on them. All were 
silent, but the Brows of some h.ad an eypression of contempt, and 
almost all the rest bore a look of indifterence; their course had been 
too long decided to permit past feelings of enthusiasm to be anew 
awakened by a procession or by a hymn. 

“ 'I'licir hciirts are h.ardencd,” said the Abbot to himself in dejec¬ 
tion, but not in despair; “it remains to see whether those of their 
leaders are equally oqdurate.” 

The leaders, in the meanwhile, were advancing slowly, and Murray, 
with Morton, rode in deep conversation before a chosen band of their 
most distinguished followers, amongst whom came Halbert Olon- 

* H is scarcely iicccsanry to say, that in Melroso, the prototype of Komiaquhnir, 
iu> Hucli oak ever cxistetl. 
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(liiiinpr. Bnt*<Tle ^readier Henry Warden, who, npon leaving tlio 
Monastery, liad iii.jtantly joined them, was tlic only person admitted 
to their conference. 

•“ You are determined, then,” said Morton to Murray, “ to give the 
heiress of Avenel, with all her pretensions, to this nameless and 
obscure young man ? ” 

“ Hath not Warden told yon,” said Murray, “ that they have been 
bred together, and arc lovers fi-oin tlieir youth upward ? ” . _ 

“ And that tlicy arc both,” said Warden, “ by means wbiim m.ay ho 
.aimast termed nliraculo\is, rescued from the delusions^f Rome, and 
brought within the pale of the true Church. My residence at Glen- 
dearg hath made mo well aeejuainted with these things. Ill would it 
beseem my habit and my calling to thrust inysclf into match-making 
and giving in marriage, but worse were it in me to sec your lordships 
do needless wrong to the feelings which arc jiroper to our nature, 
and which, being- indulged honestly and under the restraints of 
religioh, beci-uie a pledge of domestic quiet here, and future happi¬ 
ness in a better world. I say, that you will do ill to rend those ties 
asunder, and to give this maiden to the kinsman of I^ord Morton, 
though Ijord Morton’s kinsman he bo.” 

“ 'J'hcse are fair reasons, my Lord of Murray,” said Morton, “ why 
you should refuse me so simple a boon as to bestow this silly damsel 
upon young Rennygask. Siieak out plainly, my lord ; say you would 
rather .see the Castle of Avenel in the haiuls of one who owes his 
nanre and existence solely to your fiivour, than in the power of a 
Ifonglas, and of my kinsman.” 

“ My hvid of Morton,” said Murr.ay, “ I have done nothing in this 
matter which should aggrieve yon. This young man Glcndinning 
has done me good service, and may do me moi-e. My promise was 
in some degree p.ossed to him, and that while Julian Avenel was 
-alive, when aught beside the maiden’s lily hand would have been hard 
to come by; vvliercaa you never tlionglit of .such an alliance for your 
kinsman, till you saw Julian lie. dead yonder on the field, and knew 
his land to be a waif free to the first who could seize it. Come, come, 
my lord, yon do less than justice to your gallant kinsman, in wishing 
him a bride bred up under the milk-pail; for this girl is a petvsant 
wench in all but the accident of birth. I thought you had more deep 
respect for the honour of the Douglasshs.” 

“The honour of the Douglasses is safe in my keeping,” auswe’.od 
Morton, haughtily; “that ‘of other ancient families m.ay suffer ns 
well as the name of Avenel, if rustics are to bo matched with the 
.blood of our ancient barons.” ’ 

“This is but idle talking,” answered Lord Murray; “in times like 
these we must look to men, and not to pedigrees. Hay was but a 
rustic before the battle of Loncarty—-the bloody yoke actually 
dragged the plough ere it was blazoned on a'crest by the herahf. 
'rimes of action make princes into peasiints, and boors into barons. 
All families have sprung from one mean man; and it is well if they 
have never degcuerafed from his virtue who raised them first from 
obscurity.” 

“ My Lord of Murray will please to except the house of Douglas,” 
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said Morton, haughtily; “men have seen it in the trSS, but never ni 
the sapling—^liave seen it in the stream, but never in tlie fountain.i 
In the earliest of our Scottish annals, the Black Douglas was power¬ 
ful and distinguished as now.” 

“ I bend to tlie honours of the house of Douglas,” said Murray, 
soincwliat ironically; “I am conscious wo of the Royal House have 
little right to compete with them in dignity—What though we have 
worn crowns and carried scoptres for a few generations, if our genc- 
alog'y nTtw^is no farther hack than to the humble Alanus Dapiftr!” ’ 

Morton’s 'tiieck reddened as he was about to reply; but Uenjj' 
AVarden availed himself of the liberty which the I’rotcstant clergy 
long possessed, and exerted it to interrupt a discussion which w'lia 
becoming too eager and personal to bo friendly. 

“ My fords,” he said, “ I must be bold in discharging’ the duty of. 
my Master. It is a shame and scandal lo hear two nobles, whose' 
hamls have been so forward in the work of reformation, tVill into dis¬ 
cord about such vain follies as new occupy your thoughts, iicthiiik 
you how long’ yon have thought with one mind, seen with one eye, 
heard with one car, coniirmod by your union the congregation of tlie 
CImrch, ajipallcd by your joint authority tlie congregation of Anti¬ 
christ; and W'ill you now fall into discord about an old decayed 
castle and a few barren hills, about the loves and likings of an humhli! 
Kpe.arman, and a damsel bred in the same obscurity, or about the still 
vainer questions of idle genealogy?” 

“ The good man hath .spoken'right, noble Douglas,” said Murray, 
reaching him his hand, “ our union is too essenUai to the good cause 
to be bi’oken off upon such idle tenns of dissension. 1 api fixed to 
gratify Glendinniug in this matter—my promise is passed. 'J'he 
wars, m which 1 have had ray share, have made many a family miser¬ 
able ; I will at least try if 1 may uot make one Inqipy. There are 
maids and manners enow in Scotland.—I promise you, my noble ally. 
that young Jiennygask shall be richly wived.” 

“ My lord,” said Warden, “ you speak nobly, and like a Christian. 
Alas! this is a land of hatred and bloodshed—lot us not chase from 

thence the few trace.s that remain of gentle and domestic love_And 

be not too eager for W'ealth to thy noble kinsman, my Lord of Mor 
ton, seeing contentment in the maiTiago state no way depends on it.” 

“If you allude to my fatiily misfortune,” said Morton, who.se 
Countess, wedded by him for her estate apd honours, was insane in 
lier mind, “ the habit you wear, and the'liberty, or rather licen’,,e of 
jmur profession, protect you from niy resentment.” 

“ Alas! my lord,” rejihed Warden, “ how quick and sensitive is our. 
self-love! When, pressing forward in our high calling, we point out 
the errors of the Sovereign, who prai.ses our boldness more than tho 
noble Morton! But toucli we upon his own sore, which mo.st needs 
lancing, and he slu-inks from the faithful cliirurgccn in fear and im¬ 
patient anger!" 

“Enough of this, good and reverend sir,” said Murray; “you 
transgress the prudence yourself recommended even now. Wo arc 

i Boo Note N. Ped igree of the Douglas Family, 

» See Not© O. Pedigree ^ihe ^eyaari Family, 
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now close upoTi'^Le viOage, and the proud Abbot is come forth at the 
head of Ids hive. Thou hast pleaded well for liiin, AVarden, other¬ 
wise I had taken tllis occasion to pull down the nest, and chase away 
the rooks.” 

“Nay, but do not so,” s.aid AVarden ; “this AVilliam Allan, whom 
they call the Abbot Eustatiu.s, is a man whose misfortunes would 
more prejudice our cause tlinn his pro.s])crity. You cannot inflict 
more th.an he will endure; and the more that he is made to bear, the 
higher will be the influence of his talents and his courage?^ In his 
cOjimnil iial throne he ivill bo but coldly looked on—•dwfiked, it may 
he, and envied. JUit turn his crucifix of gold into a crucifix of wood-*- 
let hira’travcl through the land, .an oppressed and iin]>overished man, 
and his |iatience, his eloquence, and learning, will win more hearts 
,from the good cause than all (he mitred abbots of Bcotland have 
been able to make prey of during' (he last, hundred years.” 

“ Tush ! tush! man,” said Morton, “ the revenues of the Halidome 
will bilng- more men, sjiears, and horses, into the field in one day 
than his prciiching in a whole lifetinn!. The.sc are not the day.s of 
Peter the Hermit, When monks coiihl march armie.s from England 
to Jerusalem ; but gold and good deeds will still do as much or more 
than ever. Had Julian Avenel had but a score or two more men 
this morning. Sir John Foster had not missed a worse welcome. I 
say, contiseaiing the monk’s revenues is draw'ing his fang-teeth." 

“AVe will .surely lay him under coutribiition,” said Murray; “and, 
moreover, if he de.sirc.s to remain in his abbey, ho will do well to 
produce, Piercio Fhafton.” 

As he tljus spoke they entered the market-place, distinguished by 
their complete armour and their lofty ])lumes, as well as by tlie num¬ 
ber of followers hearing their colours and badges. ISoth these 
powerful noliles, hut more esjiecially Murray, so nearly allied to (ho 
pjrown, had a,t tha,t time a retinue and hou.sehold not much inferior 
to that of Scottish royalty. As they advanced into the market-place, 
a imrfjuivant, pressing forw'ard from their train, addressed the monks 
in these wonfs:—“ The Abbot of Saint blnryAs is commanded to 
a])pear before the Earl of Murray.” 

“’riie Ahhot of Saint Mary’s,” said Eustace, “is, in the patrimony 
of his Convent, .superior to every temporal lord. Let the Earl of 
Murray, if ho .seeks him, come himself to his pre.scnce.” 

On receiving thi.s answer, Murray smiled scornfully; and dismount¬ 
ing ft'om his lofty saddle, hd advanced, accomi)a,nied by Mortm*, and 
followed by others, to the body of monks assembled around (he cross. 
.There was an .appearance of shrinking anioifg them at the approach 
of the heretic lord, so dreaded and so pow’crful. But the Abbot, 
casting on them a gianco of rehnko and encouragement, stepped 
forth from their ranks like a courageous leader, when he .secs that 
his personal valofir must he displayed to revive tlhe drooping courage 
of his followers. “ Iiord James Stewart,” he said, “ or Earl of Mur¬ 
ray, if that be thy title, I, Eustatius, Abbot of Saint Mary’s, demand 
by what right you have filled our peaceful village, and surrounded 
our brctlireii, with the.se bands of armed men? If lio.spitality is 
sought, wc have never refused it to courteous asking—ii' violence be 
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meant against peaceful clmrclimeii, let us know at dhcc tlic pretext 
and the object? ” 

“Sir Abbot,” said Murray, “yom; tanjruan-e would better have 
become another age, and a i)rcscnce inferior to ours. We come vot 
here to reply to your interrogations, but to demand of yon why you 
liaA'e broken the peace, collecting your vassals in .arms, and convocatir.K 
the Queen’s lieges, whereby many men liavc been slain, and much 
trouble, perchance breach of amity with England, is likely to arise.” 

"Lutrris in fabula,” .answered the Abbot .scornfully. “The wolf 
accused tlic' -sheep of muddying the stream when he drank jn 
al)ovo her—but it served as a pretext for devouring her. Coil- 
vocato the Queen’s lieges! I did so to defend the Queen’s landlngaiaj-t 
foreigners. 1 did but my duty; and I regret 1 had not the means 
to do it more effectually.” 

“ And was it also a jrart of vour duty to receive .and h.arbour the 
Queen of England’s rebel and traitor; and to inflame a war betwixt 
England and Scotland ? ” said Murray. 

“ In my younger days, my lord,” answered the Abbot, with the 
same intrepidity, “a war with Engl.and was no such dreaded matter; 
and not merely a mitred abbot, bound by his laile to show hospitality 
and afford sanctuaiy to all, but the poorest .Scottish peasant woulil 
have been .ashamed to have pleaded fe.ar of Engl.and as the reason 
for shutting his door against a nersccuted exile, lint in those olden 
days the EnMish seldom saw tlic face of a .Scottish nobleman, save 
through the bars of his visor.” 

“ Monk! ” said the Earl of Morton sternh',., “ this insolence will 
little avail thee; the days are gone by when Uome’s priests were 
permitted to brave noblemen with impunity. Give us up tliis Eiercie 
Shaft on, or by my father’s crest I will set thy Abbey in a bright flame.” 

“And if thou dost. Lord of Morton, its ruins will l.mnble above the 
tombs of thine own ancestors. Be the issue as God wills, the Abbot 
of .Saint Mary’s gives up no one whom he hatli promised to jirotget. " 

“ Abbot!” .s,aid Murray, “bethink thee ere we are driven to deal 
roughly—the hands of tliese men,” he said, pointing to the soldiers, 
“ will make wild work among shrines and cells, if we are compelled 
to undertake a search for this Englishman.” 

“ Ye shall not need,” said a voice from the crow'd; and, adv.anc- 
ing gracefully before the E..rls, the Euphuist flung from him the 
mantle in whidi he was muffled. “Via the cloud that shadowed 
iShaftpn!” said he; “beholdj my lords; the Knight of WilvM’ton, 
who s])arcs you the guilt of violence and sacrilege.” 

“I protest before God and man against any infraction of the privi-, 
leges of this house,” said the Abbot, “by au attcm))t to impose violent 
hands upon the person of this noble knight. If there be yet spirit in a 
.Scottish Parliament, wewillmakcyouhcarofthiselsewhcro,my lords!” 

“ Spare your threats,” said Murray; “ it may be,rmy jiurpose with 
Sir Piercie Shafton is not such as thou dost suppose—Attach him, 
pursuivant, as our prisoner, rescue or no re.scue.” 

“ I yield myself,’’ said the Euphuist, “ reserving my right to defy 
my Lord of Murr.ay .and my Lord of Morton to single duel, even ns 
one gentleman may demand satisfaction of another.” 
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“You want those who will answer your ciialk'njic, Sir 

Knight,” replied Morton, “ without aspiring' to men above thine own 
degree.” 

“ And where am I to find those superlative cliainpion.s,” said the Eng- 
lisfi knight,“whose bloodruns niore pure than that of Piercie Shafton ?” 

“ 1 lore is a flight for you, niy lord !" said Murray. 

“As ever was flown by a wild-goose,” said Stawarth Holton, who 
had now approached to the front of the party. 

“ AVho dared to soy that word? ” said the Euphuist, his fiiac crim¬ 
son with rag’c. 

'f ut! man,” said Holton, “ make the best of it, thy mother’s fathy 
was but a tailor, old Overstitch of llolderness—Why, what! because 
thou art a mis])roud bird, and despiseth thine own natural lineage, 
and rufflest in un])aid silks and velvets, and keepcst company with 
gallants and cutters, must we lose our memory for that ? 'J'by mother, 
Moll Overstitch, was the iirettiest wench in those parts—.she. was 
wedilei liy wild Shafton of Wilverton, who, men say, was akin to the 
I’ieroic on the wrong side of the blanket.” 

“ llel]) the knight to some strong waters,’’ said Morton ; “ he hath 
fallen from such a height, that be is stunned with the tumble.” 

In fact. Sir Piercie Shafton looked like a man stricken by a thunder¬ 
bolt, while, notwithstanding the seriousness of the scene hitherto, no 
one of tbo.se present, not even the Abbot himself, could refrain from 
laughing at the rueful and mortified e.xpression of his face. 

“ Hau^h on,” he said at length, “ laugh on, my masters,” shrtigging 
his .shouTdcr.s; “ it is not for me to be oft'ended—yet would 1 know 
full fain from that Squire who is laughing with the loude.st, how he 
had diseotered this unhappy blot in an dtherwiso spotless lineage, 
jliid for what juirposo he hath made it known?” 

“ / make it known ? ” said Halbert Olendivming, in astonishment, 
— for to him this pathetic ap])eal was made,—“ 1 never heard the 
thing till thi.s moment.” ’ 

‘•'Why, did not l.bat old rnde soldier learn it from thee ?” .said the 
knight, in increasing .amazement. 

“Hot 1, by Heaven! ” said Bolton; “ I never saw the youth in my 
life before.’’ 

“But you have seen him ere now, my worthy master,” said Darnc 
fl Icmlimiiiig', bursling in her turn fronj the crowd. “ Aly son, this is 
Htawartli- Bolton, lie to whom we owe life, and tlio means of ]>re- 
serving it—if be be prisoner, as seems most likely, i(Se tbiiic interest 
witli these noble lords to be kind to the widow’s friend.” 

“ wind, my Dame of the Glen! ” said Bolton, “ tby brow is more 
■withered, as well as mine, since we met last, but tby tongue bolds 
tlic touch better than my arm. This boy of thine gave me the foil 
soreiy this morning. 'I'lie Brown Varlet ha.s turned as stout a trooper 
as I prophesied : and where is White Head? ” , 

“ Alas! ” said uie motlicr, looking down, “ Edward has taken orders, 
and become a monk of this Abbey.” 

“A monk and a soldier!—]ivil trades both, my good dame. 
Better have made one a good master fashioner, like old Overstitch of 

* £oo Nute i’. Ti'ie UV-Uf: 
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Holderness. I sighed wheu I envied yon the two^bonny children, 
but I sigh not now to call either the monk or the soldier mine own. 
The soldier dies in the field, the monk scarce lives in the cloister.” 

“ My dearest mother,” said Halbert, “ where is Edward—can I pot 
speak with him ? ” 

“ He has just left us for the present,” said Father Philip, “ upon 
a message from the Lord Abbot.” 

“And Mary, my dearest mother?” said Halbert.—Mary Avcnel 
was not^ar distant, and the three wei'e soon withdrawn from the 
crowd, to hcjjij and relate their various chances of fortune. . _ 

While the subordinate personages thus disposed of themselves, the 
Abbot held serious discussion with the two Earls, and, partly gelding 
to their demands, partly defending himself with skill and eloquence; 
was enabled to make a com])osition for his Convent, which left it pro-_ 
visionally in no worse situation th.an before. The Earls were the' 
more reluctant to drive matters to extremity, since he protested, that 
if urged beyond what his conscience would comply with, he’ would 
throw the whole lauds of the Mon.astcry into the Queen of Scotland s 
hands, to be disposed of at her pleasure. This would not liavc aii 
swered the views of the Earls, who were contented, for the time, 
with a moderate sacrifice of money and lands. Matters being so fin- 
settled, the Abbot became anxious for the fate of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
and implored mercy in his behalf. 

“ He is a coxcomb,” he said, “ my lords, but he is a generous, 
though a vain fool; and it is my firm belief you have this day done 
him more pain than if you h.ad run a poniiird into him.” 

“ Hun a needle into him, you mean, Abbot,” said the Earl of Mor¬ 
ton ; “ by mine honour, I thought this gramlson of a fasliioncr of 
doublets was descended from a crowned head at least! ” 

“ I hold with the Abbot,” said Murray; “ there were little honour 
in surrendering him to Elizabeth, but he .shall bo sent where he can 
do her no injury. Our pursuivant and Bolton shall escort him to 

Dunbar, and ship him off for Flanders_But soft, here he epmes, 

and leading a female, as I think.” 

“ Lords and others,” said the English knight with great solemnity, 
“make way for the Lady of Piercie .Shafton—a secret which I listed 
not to make known, till fate, which hath betrayed what I vainly 
strove to conceal, makes mctlcss desirous to hide that which I now 
announce to you.” 

“It is Mysic fiapper, the MiUcFs daughter, on my life! ” said Tibb 
'J’ackci,._ “ I thought the pride of these Piercies would have a fa’.” 

“ It is indeed the lovelyiMysiiida,” said the knight, “ whose merits to¬ 
wards Iser devoted servant deserved higher rank than he had to bestow.” 

“I suspect, though,” said Murray, “ that we should not have heard 
of the Miller’s daughter being made a lady, had not the knight 
proved to be the graiulsoii of a tailor.” « 

“ My lord,” said Piercie Shafton, “ it is poor valour to strike him 
that ciumot smite amiu; and I hope you will consider what is due 
to a prisoner by the law of arm,s, and say nothing more on this odious 
subject. When I am once more mine own man, I will find a new 
road to dignity.” 
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“ Shape, owe,.! presume,” said the Earl of Morton. 

“ Nay, Douglas, 3 'ou will drive him mad,” said Murray; “ besides, 
wc have other matter in hand—I must see AVarden wed GlondimiiHg 
w^th Mary Avenel, and put him in pos.se.s.sion of Ids wile’s castle 
without delay. It will be best done ore our forces leave these parts.” 

“ And I,” said the Miller, h.ave the like grist to jfrind; for 1 hope 
some one of the good fathers will wed my weueh with her gay bride¬ 
groom.” 

“It needs not,” said Shafton; “the ceremonial hath bcen^oleranly 
performed.” 

* “"it will not be the worse of another boiling,” said fTie Miller; “ it 
is ahvajs best to be sure, as 1 say when I chance to take multfllre 
. tn ice from the same meal-sack.” 

“ Wtave the miller off him,” said Murra)', “ or ho will worry him 
dead. The xAbhot, my lordj offers us the hospitality of the Convent; 
1 move we should repair hither, Sir I’lercie and all of us. 1 must 
learn "to luiow the Maul of Avemd—to-morrow I must act .as her father 
- - All Scotland shall see how Murray can reward a faithful servant.” 

Mary Avenel and her lover avoided meeting the Abbot, and took 
up their temporary abode in a house of the village, wlnsre next day 
their hands were uuit<jd by the I’rotestant jireacher in presence of 
the two Earls. On the same day I’iercie Shafton and his bi ide 
departed, under an escort which was to conduct him to the sea-siile, 
and see him embark for the Low Countries. Early on the following^ 
morning the bands of the E.arls were under march to the Castle of 
'Avenel, to invest tl^e young bridegroom with the property of his wife, 
which was snrrendei oil to them without oj)po.sition. 

IJut not without those omens which seemed to mark every re- 
■ markable event which befell the fated family, did Mary take ))osses- 
isiou of the ancient castle of her forefathers. The same warlike form, 
wT^cli hiid a])peared more than once at Clendoarg, was seen by 'Tihb 
'J'aCket and Martin, who returned with their young mistress to ])ar- 
take her altered fortunes. It glided before the cavalcade tis they 
advaneed upon the long causeway, paused at each drawbridge, and 
nourished its h.ind, as in triumidi, as it disaitpearedundiu- the gloomy 
.archway, which was .surmounted by tin? insignia of the bouse of 
Avenel. The two trusty servants made their visioti only kimwn to 
Darne Glendinuing, who, with much pride of hc.art, had accompanied 
her sod to .see him take his rank among the baroms of the land. 
“ #h, my dear hairu! ” .«hc exclaimed, when sltl; lucud the tale, 
“ the castle is a grand place to be .sure, but 1 wish ye diuniirfl’ desire 
to be back in the vpiict braes of Oleudear^before the play he jilayed 
o>it. ’ Jlut this natural rctteetioii, springing from maternal anxiety, 
was .soon forgotten amid tin; busy and pleasing task of examining 
ami admiring the new habitation of her sou. 

While the.sr^affairs were ]>assing:, Edward Jiad liidden himself and 
his sorrows in the paternal Tower of Clcmiearg, where every ohjecfc 
was full of matter for hitter rellectioii. The Abhut’s kindness had 
despatched him thither upbn pretence of placing some papers be¬ 
longing to the Abbey in safety and secrecy; but in reality to prevent 
Ms wituc,ssing the trkimpb of Ms brother. Through the deserted 
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apartments, tlic scene of so many bitter reflection^, ihe unhappy 
youth stalked like a discontented ghost, conjuring up around him at 
every step new subjects for sorrow and for self-torment. Impatient, 
at length, of the state of irritation and agonised recollection in 
which he found himself, he rushed out and walked hastily up tlfe 
glen, ns if to shake off the load which hung upon his pind. The 
sun was setting when he reached the entrance of Corri-unn-shian; 
and the recollection of what ho had seen when he lost visited that 
haunted ravine, burst on his mind. lie was in a humour, however, 
rather hrseck out danger than to avoid it. 

“ I will face this mystic being,” he said; “ she foretold the fate 
which lias wrapt me in this dress,—I will know whether she lias 
aught else to tell me of a life which cannot but be miserable.” 

lie failed not to see the White Spirit seated by her accustomed 
haunt, and singing in her usual low and sweet tone. Wliilc she sung 
she seemed to look with sorrow on her golden zone, which was now 
diminished to the fineness of a silken thread. 


** Faro thoe well, thou Holly green I 
Thou shalt seldom now lie seen, 
Withall thy glittering garlands bending, 
As to greet my slow descending, 
Btartliug the bewilder’d hind. 

Who sees thee wave without a wind. 

** Fovewell, Fountain I now not long 
Shalt thou murmur to my song. 

While thy crystal bubbles glancing, 


Keep the time In mystic dancing, 

Bisc nud swell, are burst and 10i«tt 
Like mortal schemes by foituuc crust. 

“ The knot of fate nt length is tiod, 
The Churl is Lord, the Maid is biide. 
Vainly did my magic sleight 
Send the lover from her sight; 

Wither bush, and perish well, 

Fairn is lofty Avcnel!" 


The Vision seemed to weep while she sung; ,and the words im¬ 
pressed on Edward a melancholy belief, that the alliance pf Mary 
with his brother might be fatal to them both. 


Here terminates the First Part of the Benedictine’s Manuscript. 
I have in vain endeavoured to ascertain the precise period of tlie 
story, as the dates cannot be exactly reconciled with those of the 
most accredited histories. But it is astonishing liow careless'the 
writers of Utopia are upon these important subjects. I observe 
that the learned Mr Laurence Templeton, in his late publication, 
entitled Ivanhok, has not only blessed the bed of Edward the Confes¬ 
sor with an offspring unknown to history, with sundry other solecisms 
of the same kind, but has inverted the order of nature, and feasted 
his swine with jfoorns in the midst of SHmmer. All that can,be 
allegeddiy the warmest admirer of this author amounts to this,—that 
the_ circumstances objected to ore just as true as the rest of the story; 
which appears to me (more especially in the matter of the acorns) to 
he a very_ imperfect defence, and that the author will do well to profit 
by Captain Absolute’s advice to his servant, and never tell him more 
lies than are indispensably necessary. 


EKD 0? TlUi MOA'AS'rtliY, 
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Note A, p. 9. Stawarth Bol’ton. 

Stavarik BoUm took his embroidered red cross Aotn /itiv barret’Cap, and putting U into 
the loop of ike hoy*s honnett sakli ** By this tolcen, which all my people will re^ctf you 
will be fired from, any importunity on the part of owrforayers, 

:^s {gallantry of all timea and nations has tho samo mode of tiiinking and acting, 
80 it often expresses itself by the same symbols. In the civil war 174S-6, a party 
of Highlanders, under a Chieftain of rank, came to Rose Castle, tho seat of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, but tlion occupied by the family of Squire Dacro of Cumber¬ 
land. They demanded quarters, which of couree were not to be refused to armed men 
of a strange attire and unknown lanmiago. Rut tho domestic represented to the cap¬ 
tain of tlic mountaineers, that tho lady of the mansion had b^n just delivered of 
a daughter, and expressed her hope, that, under thes^ circumstauceH, his party 
would give as Httlo trouble as possible. ** Qod forbid,*' said the gallant chief, ** that 

I or mine should be the means of adding to a lady's inconvenience at stich a time. 
,Ma^ I rcqiicst to see tho infant ? " Tiie child was bro\ight, and the Highlander, 

taking Bis cockade out^of his bonnet, and pinning it on the child's breast “That 
will be a token," he said, “ to any of our people who may como hither, that Donald 
M‘])iUial<^orKinloch-Moid!irt, has taken the family of uoso Castle under his pro- 
.tccticni." The lady wlio received In infancy this of Highland protection is 
now Mary, Lady Clerk of Puonycuik ; and on the 10th of June still wears the cock- 
ado which was pinned on her breast, witli a white rose as a kindred decoration. 

NotcB,p. 13. TheFairiss. 

II %as deemed highly imprudent to speak of the faWiesy when about to pass the places 

• which they were supposed to haunt, 

l'l*ll superstition continues to prevail, though one would suppose it must now bo 
uutiquatea It is only a year or two six^c an itinerant puppet showman, who, dls- 
cluining to acknowledge the profession of Oioes do Passamoutd, called himself au 
artist &om Vauxhall, brought a complaint of a singular nature before the author. 
AS Sheriff of Selkirkshire. Ttio singular dex^rity with which tho showman had 
exhibited.the machinery of his little stage, bad, upon a Selkirk fair-day, excited 
tho eager curiosity of some mechanics of Oulasbieis. ThesoMfbeu, from no worse 
moUvo that coxild be discovered than a thirst after knowledge boxond thoig sphore, 
comnxitt<;d a bui^lary upon the burn in which the puppets bad Dceu consigned to 
repose, and carried them off in the nook of their plaids, when returning from Sel¬ 
kirk to their own villago. 

** But with tho momtug cool reflection c«ta«.** 

Tho party found, however, they could not make Funeli dance, and that the whole 
trooi> were equally intractable; they had also, perhaps, some apprehensions of the 
Rhadamantlt of tl« district; and. willing to be qtdt of their booty, they left the 
)>ttpw;t8 seated in a grove by tho side of the Bttrick, whore they were sure to ^ 
touched by the first Wms of the rising sun. Here a shepherd, who was on foot with 
sunrise tq pen. his master’s sheep qn a field of turnips, to his utter Bstouishroent* 
saw tliis train, profusely gay, sitting in the little grotto. Mis examination proceed¬ 
ed thus 

fSheriff. You i iw these gay-looking tidngs? wlxat did you think they weref 
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Blitplierd. Ou, I an> no tliafc free to say what I might think thev were. 

Sh^iff. Oomo, lad, I must have a direct aiiswez^who did you think thiy were 
Ou, sir, troth I am no that free to say that 1 mind vrha I might thfSE 

they were. 

Sheriff. Come, come sir t I ask you distincUy, did you think they wore thj 
fairies you saw? ^ 

Sheplierd. Indeed, sir, and 1 whiua say hut I might think it was the Good 
Neighbours. * 

Thus utiwilliugly was he brought to allude to tho irritable and ca^itious inha¬ 
bitants of fairy laud. 


Note C, p. 29. DRA.WBKloai£ Brioqe-end. 

A bridge of tlie vlVy peculiar construction described in tiio text, actually cxi{Ac({ 
at a.jraali hamlet about a mile and a half above Melrose, called from tho circum¬ 
stance Bridge-end. It is thus noticed in Gordon’s Iter Septetdrionak :— * 

“In another journey through the south parts of Scotland, about a mile and a 
half from Melrose, in the shire of Toviotdale, 1 saw tho remaijis of a curious bridge 
over tho river Tweed, consisting of three octangular pillars, or r:ttiier towers, stand¬ 
ing within the water, without any arches to join them. The middlo one, winch is 
the most ontii'c, has a door towards the north, and I suppose, another opposite one 
towards tho soutli, which I could not see without crossing tho water. In the nT,’55dIo 
of this tower is a projection or cornico surrounding it; tho whole is hollow from wio 
door upwards, and now open at the top, near \Yhich is a small window. I was 
informed that not long ago a countryman and his family lived in this tower—and 
gut bis livelihood by laying out planks from pillar to pillar, and conveying passen¬ 
gers over the river. Whether this bo ancient or modern, 1 know not \ but as it is 
^^ular in its kind, I have thought fit to exhibit it.’* 

The vestiges of this uncommon species of bridge still exist, and tho author has 
often soon tho foundations of tho columns when drifting down the Tweed, at night, 
for tho puiposu of killing flhlraon by torch-light. Mr John Mercer of Bridge-end 
recollects, that about fifty years ago the pilliirs were visible above water; and tho 
late Mr David Kyle of the George Inn, Molroso, told the author that ho saw a stbue 
taken from the river bearing this inscription, 


” I, SJr .lohn rrliivlo of Palmer titedo, 

Oivo ati bundrcii inarkis uf govrS sac reed. 
To help to bigg my brigg uwer Twoed." 


Pringle of Galashiels, afterwards of Whytbank, was the Baron to whom the bridgo 
belonged. 

Note B, p. 54. Bornkrs. 


To some, in Scotland, is to oxact froo quarters against the will of tho landlovd. 
It is declared equivalent to theft, by a statute passed in the year H45. The great 
chieftains oppressed the Monasteries very much by exactions of this nattire. Tho 
coiinnunity uf Aberbrothwick complained of an Karl of Angus, 1 think, who in 
the regular habit of visiting them once a-year, with a train of a thousand horse, and 
abiding till the whole winter i)rovi8ions of the convent wero exhausted. 


Note E, p. U . iMacFarlark’s Gbebs. 

A brood of wild-ge^'se, which Jong frequented one of the up])ormo8t islaftds in 
liOcb-Lomoud, C€alle<rinch-Tavoe, were supposed* to have some mysterious * 011 - 
ncction with the ancient family of MacFarlaiie of that Ilk, and it is said wero never 
seen after tho ruin and extinction of that house. 1'ho MacFavlanes had a house smd 
garden upon that same island of Inch-Tavoo. Hero James VI. was, on one occasion, 
regaled by the chieftain, llis Majesty had been previously Tnucli amused by the 
geeso pursuing each other on tho Loclu But, when one which was brought to t.ablo, 
was found to be tough and ill fed, James observed,—that MacFarlano’s geese liked 
their play better than their moat,” a proverb which has been cuiTcnt ever since. 


Note P, p. 100. Epithets. 

There arc many instances to be met with in the ancient dramas of this whimsi¬ 
cal and conceited custom of persons who forraou an intimacy, distinguishing each 
other by some quaint epithet. In Sverp Man oxU of his Humour, there ia a humor¬ 
ous debate upon names most dt to bind tho relation betwixt Bogliardo and Cava- 
liero Shift, which ends by adopting those of Couuton^oo and Rcsoluti^ -yhat 
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is more to point is in the 'speech of Hodon^ a voluptuftry ftnd a courtier In 
(^thia\Revdit. ** You know that 1 call Madam Philantia my Honour, and sho 
^Cts me bci;^MBii^N. Now, when I meet her in the presonco, anon, 1 willlsome 
to her and say, Honour, 1 have hitherto contented my sense with the lilies 

, of your hand, and now I will ta^o tho roses of your lip.* To which she. cannot but 
flushing answer, * Nay, now you are too ambitiousand then do I reply, ‘ i cannot 

too ambitious of Honour, sweet lady. Wilt not bo good ? *•’—I think there is 
OTme^mnant of this foppery presorrod in masonic lodges, whoro each brother is 
distingmshed by a name in the Lodge, signifying some abstract quality, as Pis* 
cretiou, or the like. See tho poems of Guviii Wilson.. 

Note G, p. 112. RowtAND YorrEj ANd Stukelv. 

* Torko,” says Camden, “ was a Londoner, a man of loose and dissoluteJyiha* 
viour, and desperately audaciuus*-famou8 in his time amongst the coinniQu cmllios 
and sNvaggerers, as being tho first that, to tho groat admiration of many at his 
boldness, brought into England tlie bold and dangerous way of fencing with tho 
ropier in duelling. Whereas, till that time, the English used to fight with long 
swords and bucklers, striking with tho edge,,and thought it no part of mau either 
to push or strike beneath tho girdle. 

Having a command in the Low Countries, Yorke revolted to the Spaniards, and 
diet^ Tuiserably, poisoned, as was supposed, by his new allies. Three years after* 
w^T'ds, his boues were dug up and gibbeted by the command of the States of Holland. 

Thomas Stukoly, anotlier distinguished gallant of the time, W'as bred a merchant, 
being tho son of a rich clothier in the west. He wedded the daughter and heiress 
of a wealthy alderman of London, named Curtis, after whose doath he squandered 
tho riches he thus acquired in all manner of extravagance. His wife, whoso fortune 
supplied his waste, represented to him that he ought to make more of her. Stukoly 
replied, I will make as much of thee, believe mo, as it is possible for any to do;'* 
and ho kept bis word in one sense, having strii>ped licr even of her weai'ing apparel 
before he finally ran away from her. 

Having fled to Italy, he contrived to impose upon the Pope, with a plan of in¬ 
vading Ireland, for which he levied soldiers, and made sonio prepurations, but 
ended ^>y engaging himself and his troops in tho service of King Hebastian of 
Portugal. He s-ailod with that prince on his fatal voyage to Barbary, and fell with 
him at tko battio of Alcazar. 

Sefikoly, as one of the first gallants of tho time, has had the honour to be chro¬ 
nicled in song, in Evans* Old Ballads, vol. iii. edition 1810. His fate is also intro¬ 
duced in a tragedy, by George Pool, as has been snpjiosed, called tlio Battle of 
Alcazar, from which play Dryden is alleged to havo taken tho idea of Don Sebas¬ 
tian; if so, it is surprising he omitted a character so congenial to ICiug Charles 
tlbc Second’s time, as the witty, brave, and profligate Thomas Stukoly. 

Note H, p. 159. Avenel Castle. 

It is in wun to search near Melrose for any such aostle as is hero described. Tho 
lakes at the head of tho Yarrow, and those at the me of the water of Aio, present 
no object of the kind. But in Yethohn Loch (a romantic sheet of water, in Uio 
dey march, as it is called) there arc tho :^niaius of a foi’tress called ].(Och.side 
TuWer, which, like tho supposed Castle of AtoucI, is built upon mi iolaud, and con¬ 
nected with the land by a causeway. It is much smaller thafi tho Castle of Avoucl 
jp ^escribed, consisting only of w single ruinous tower. 

Note I, p. 175. Julian A^nr;.. 

If it were necessary to name a pi'ototypc for tliis brutal, licentious, and cruel Bor¬ 
der chief, in an ago which showed but too many such, the Laird of Black Ormistou 
might bo selected for that purpose. Ho was a friend and confidant of Bothwell, 
and an agent in Henry Daruley's murder. At his Iasi stage, he was, like other 
great oftoaders, a seeming penitent; and, as his confot^ion bears, diversgoutlemon 
and servants bcidi; in the chamber, ho said, For God’s sake, sit down and pray 
for^ftic, for 1 have been a great sinner oUicrwise ’* (tlmt is, besides bis share iu 
Daraloy's death), for tlio whi^ God is tliis day piuiisbiiig me'; for of all men 
on the earth, I have been one of'tVie proudest, and most highminded, and most 
unclean of my body. But speuially I havo shed tho innocent blood of one Michael 
Hunter with my own hands. Alas, therefore! because tho said Michael, having me 
lyii^ on my back, having a*fork in ius hand, might havo slain mo if ho had pleased. 
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and did it not, whicli of all things grieves me most in cbnscionce. Alto, in a rage, 
1 hanced a poor man for a horsewith many other wicked deeds, for whyfIL I 
my GM mercy. It is not marvel I have been wicked, considering the wicked cof.^ 
pany that ever I have been in, but siTecially within the seven years oV'past, in 
which 1 never saw two good men or one good deed, but all kind of wickeauess, timl, 
yet God would not suffer me to be lost.’*—See the whole confession in the State THalsVl 

Another worthy of the Borders, called Gooiiiy Hourno, of somewhat subordinate 
rank, was a similar picture of profligacy. He had fallen into the hands of Sir l^vbeiv 
Carey, tiieu Warden of tlio English East Marches, who gives the following account 
of liis prisoner’s confession:— 

” When nlj things were quiet, and the watch set at night, after supiMsr, about ten 
of the clock, I took one of my men’s liveries and put It about me, and took twio 
other of my sorvants^vith me in their liveries; and wo three, as the Warden’s m^i, 
OMU^p the Provost Mamlml's where Bourne was, and wero let into his chamber.* 
We sate d<>wu by him, and told him that we wero desirous to sco him, because wo 
heard he was stout and valiant, and true to his ff'lend, and that we wero sorry our 
master could not bo moved to save his life, lie voluutsirily of himself said, that 
ho had lived long enough to do so many villanics as ho liod dono; and withal told 
us, tiiat ho hod lain with above forty men’s wives, what in England w'hat iu Scot¬ 
land ; and that he had killed seven KDglishmcu with his own hands, cruelly mur¬ 
dering them; and that he had spent his wliole tiine in whoring, drinking, st&Uing, 
aud taking deep revenge for slight offences. Ho seemed to bo very peuitentfOM 
much desired a minister for the comfort of his soul. We promised him to let 
master know his desire, who, wc know, would promjitly grant it. We took leave of 
him; and presently I took order that Mr Selby, a very honest preacher, should go 
to him, and not stir from liim till his execution the next morning; fur after 1 had 
heard his own confession, 1 was resolved no conditions should save his life, and so 
took order, that at the gates opening the next morning, he should be carried to 
execution, which accordingly Wiis performed.”— Memoirt of Sir lloberl Varcif, Bari oj 
Monmouilu 

Note K, p. 193. ForPBRY oy tub Sixtbbntu Cbktuky. 

Pioreie ShaEon’s oxti*emo love of dross was an attribute of the coxcombs of 
this period. The display made by tbeir forefathers was in the numbci's.o*’ their 
retinue; but us the actual influence of the nobility began to be restrained both in 
France aud Buglnud by the increasing jiow'or of the Crown, the Indulgence of vanity 
in personal display became more inordinate. There are many allusions to'*jiis 
change of custom in Shakespeare aud other dramatic writers, where the reader may 
And mention made of 

" Bonds entered into 

For gny Apparel ogoiiut the truimpli day." 

tioiison informs us, that for the firet entrance of a gallant, “ *twere good yon turned 
four or five hundred acres of your best laud into two or three trunks of apparel.”— 
Bvtrp Man out of hUt Jluviour. 

In the Momorio of the Somerville Family, a curious instance occurs of this fa 8 . 7 on- 
nble species of extravagance. In the year of 1537, when James V. brought over nis 
sliortUvod bride from France, the Lord SumcrvUlc of the day was so profuse iu the 
expense of his apparel, that the money which he borrowed on the occasion was 
compeusatod by a perpetual aimuity of threescore pounds Scottish, pavable out of 
the barony of Caruwarth till doomsday, which was assigned by the creditor to Saint 
Magdalen’s Clmpel. My this deep expense the Lord SomorviUe had rendered him¬ 
self so glorious ill .apjiarcl, tliat the King, who saw ev biuvo a goliaot enter the gq.t^ 
of Ilolyroi'd, followed by Only two pages, called ution severm of the courticre 
ascertain who it could be who was so richly dressed aud so slightly attended, and 
he was not recognised until he entered the presence chamber. “ You are satv 
brave,my lord,”said the King,as he received his homage; **but where are all 
your men and attendants?” The Lord Somerville readily answered, “ If it please 
your Majesty, here they arc,” pointing to the lace that was on his own and his 
pages’ clothes; wherat the King laughed heartily, and liaving surveyed the ihiery 
more nearly, bade him haveuiway with it all, and let him have his stout band of 
s^iears again. 

Tlwro is a scene in Jonsoii’s ” Every Man out of his Humour ” (Act IV. Scene 6)/ 
in whicha Euphuist of the time gives an account o; the effects of a duel on tbo clothes 
of himself and his op{)onent, and never departs a jxllable hum the catalogue of his 
wardrobe. We shall insert it In evidence that the mppery of our ancestors was not 
inferior to that of our own time* 
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lins. Ooocl sigiiIor» now you speak of a quarrel. I’ll acquaint you 
1t\ a OTff^e nco tii at happened between a galliuit and mysolf, Sii* l*untar»)li>. 
You know miifW^houKl name him—BIgnior liuculcnto. ^ 

** JFunU Lucuicnto I What inauspidoua chance interposed itself to your two 

Ip.CB? 

F(Ut, Faith, sir, the same that eunderod Agamemnon and great ThcMs* son ; 

cause escape, sir. Ho sent nic a cimllongo, mixed with some few braves, 
wMc^^ restored; and, in fine, we met. Now indeed, sir, I must tell you, ho did 
offei* at first very desperately, but without judgment; for look you, sir, I cast my¬ 
self into this figure; now ho came violently on, and withal advancing his rapior to 
strike, I thought to have took his arm, for ho had loft- his body to my eWetion, and 
I^ipssnro he could not recover liis ginu-d. Sir, I mist my purpose in his arm, 
iralhcd his doublet sleeves, ran him close by the loft cheek atre tliruugli his Imir. 
Uo, again, light me here—I hud on a gold cablo hat-band, then now come up, dflbut 
a mulTcy French l)at I had; cuts my hat-band, and yet it was massy goldsmith's 
work, cuts my brim, which, by good fortune, being thick embroidered with gold 
■ and spangles, disappointed tho force of the blow { nevertheless it graxed on 
, ..y shoulder, takes mo away six purls of an Italian cut-work baud 1 wore cost mo 

three pounds in tho Exchange but three days befoi'e- 

“ P^mt. This was a strange encounter. 

Nay, j’ou shall liear, air. With this, we both foil out and breathed. 
#ow, upon tho second sign of bis assault, 1 betook me to my former manner of 
defence ; ho, on the other side, abandoned his body to the same danger ns l^fore, 
and follows me still with blows: but 1, being loath to take the deiully advantage 
that lay before me of his left side, made a kind of stramazoun, ran him up to the 
hilt through the doublet, through the shirt, and yet missed the skin, lie, making 
a reverse blow, fulls upon my embossed girdle,—1 liad thrown oiT tho hungers a 
IKvIo before,—strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet 1 had, lined with 
fi.nr taffetas, cuts off two panes embroidcred^vith pearl, rends through thedrawings- 
out of tissue, enters the linings, and skips tho fiesh. 

'' Car. I wonder ho speaks not of hie wrought shirt. 

Fast, .tioro, in tho oinnion of mutxial damage, wo paused. Eut, ere I proceed, 
I mult**t6ll you, signior, that in the last encounter, not having leisure to put oft 
iny silver sum's, one uV the rowels catebed hold of tho rufQes of my boot, and, 
bcin^ Sfanish leather and subject to tear, overthrows mo, rends me two pair of 
sillntockings that I put on, being somewhat of a raw morning, a peach colour and 
another, and strikes me some half-inch deep intothe side of the calf: He, seeing 
th^ blood come, presently takes hoi'se and away: 1 having bound up my wound 
with a piece of my wrought shirt -— • 

’ ‘ Car. O, comes it in there ? 

0 \Fast. Uido after him, and, lightingat tho court-gate both together, embraced, 
nnirmarched hand in hand up into tho presence. Was not this business welt 
carfl^ ? 

Well! yes ; and by this wo can guess whatapporel tho gentleman wore. 

Tore valour! it was a designment begun with much resolution, main* 
tained with as much prowess, and ended with more humanity." 

Note L, p. 240.* Good Fait|I of thk IlonDSRBns. 

Aa some atonoment for their laxity of morals on most occasions, the Borderers 
. ere severe observers of the which they had pledged, to an enemy. It 
My person broke his word so juighted, the individual to whom faith bad u>t' been 
Imscrvcd, used to bring to the next Border-meeting a glove hung on the point of a 
spear, and proclaim Scots and English the ntmo of tho defiiulter. This was 
accounted so^^eat a disgrace to all connected with him, that his own clansmen 
aomeUmes destroyed him, to escape the infamy ho had brought on them. 

Constable, a spy engaged by Bir Ualph Sadler, talks of two Border thieves, whom 
tie ^d as his guides.—** That they would not care to steal, and yet that they 
tronld not betray any man that trusts in them, for all tlie gold in Bcotland or in 
Pra^io. They are ^jy guides and outlaws. If they wdhld botrav mo thev might 
r^TOieir pardons, and cause mo to be hanged; but I have tried them ere this. — 
A$iller*i letters during the Northen^nsurreetion. 

Note M, p. 24^ iNDULOsycES of tsb Monks. 

The Mb£re«,canfa«, and boiled almonds, of which Abbot Boniface speaks, were 
' asions for enjoying luxuries, afforded to the monks by grants fh)m different 





